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NOTICE. 


The price of Tur ATHENEUM is from this date 
THREEPENCE. 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHENEUM came into 
the hands of its present Proprietors, its price was 
Eightpence, and its contents, with advertisements, 
forty-eight columns. Convinced that the circulation 
of Literary Journals was restricted by high price, 
and that every advantage offered to the public 
would bring increase of circulation and authority, 
the Proprietors reduced the price one-half—to 
Fourpence. The experiment succeeded, and cheap 
Literary Journals became the rule. 

The Proprietors have always held to the prin- 
ciple then proved. They have given to the public 
the benefit of every change in the law, increasing the 
size of the paper without increase of price, until the 
average has become about sixty columns of literary | ¢ 
matter, with forty columns of advertisements, selected 
so as to be of general interest. 

The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition 
of the Paper Duty, have therefore resolved that the 
price of THE ATHEN £UM shall in future be THREE- 
PENCE. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
EVENING CLASSES of LATIN, MATHEMATICS, 
GREEK, and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FOUR COURSES of FIFTEEN LECTURES each will be 
delivered by the Professors in the College of the res ag subjects, 
on TUESDAYS and THU ope fron P.M. 

Latin.—The Lectures by Prof. Newman Wi Ai be begin on Thursday, 
October 17, and continue till Thursday, February 6, inclusive. 
The subjects of the Lectures will be— tivy, Book V., with com- 
ment on the Progress of the Constitution; Cicero Pro Murena. 
Several Lectures will be delivered on Latin Etymology, and its 
dependence on other languages. 

fathematics.—The Lectures by Prof. De Morgan will begin on 
Tuesday, October 22, and continue till Tuesday, February 11. In 
these Lectures the attention of the student will be specially 
directed, first, to the acquirement of more power of computation 
than is usually gained in schools; ly, to the fundamental 
points of geometrical and al. ebraical reasoning 

Greek. a Lectures by Prof. Malden AS M., will begin on 
Thu February 13, cuntinys till Thursday, « ,June5. The 
subject of the Lectures wi be the Perse of A’schylus; and Prof. 
Malden wil Peg part of the time in Lectures upon the 


Structure o! 
> Lectures by Prof. Potter, A.M., will 





<2 


Natural Philosophy. 
i on Tuesday, + Guealiey 18, and continue till Tuesday,J une 3. 
ee for each Course, li. lis. 6d., and for the four Courses 
together, 51. 53.; to Masters of unendowed schools and Ushers, 
under an arrangement proposed by Lord Brougham, for the appli- 
cation of the Patriot Fund, the fee will be, for a single Class, 10s.; 
for the four Classes, 1. 108. 


orn EE EVENING COURSES. 

French.—By Prof. Ch. Cassal ; Wednesds ay and Friday, 7 to 
8p.m. Theoretical and Practical “Wednes the French Lan- 
guage.—The Lectures will begiu on Wei - ede October 16, and 
continue during the whole session. 

Geology. — By Prof. Morris, F. Gs ; Thurs 9 
February to Ma Ly The course will include the aay aitecales 
of Geology and Physical Geography. 1 

wont atics 21 Chemistry, Birkbeck PR ea By Prof. William- 

n, F.K.S.,and assistants. For persons practically engaged os 
Tanufactutes. —A Course of 15 Lessons, of two hours eac! 
Mondays and Tmeeennys, from the heaisning of May to the end of 
Jun ours, 7 to 9 Fee, including the cost of materials, 
&c., 21. The course will include the most important ordinary 
oper: ations of the Laboratory. 

Animal Physiology.—By John Marshall, Esq., F.R.S., in Febru- 
ary, March and Apri 

Zoolog: zy.—By Prof. Dr. Gr: ant, F.R.S. 

Jurisprudence.—By Prof. Sharpe, 


tober. 
Pst a Economy.—By Prof. Waley, M.A., commencing th 
ovem 
English Law.—By Prof. Russell, LL.B., commencing on the 5th 
NGil ‘Engi Fet March, April and B 
ivi ineering.—February, March, April and May. y 
Prof. Poole, F.R.S., Mem. Hs ».E. j 
Architecture and ¢ ‘onstruction. —By Prof. Donaldson, M.1.B.A., 
f bony vet ontive oe. P ae 
L; urther particu og pe respective rospectuses may be ob- 
tained at ba Sie of the College. <j a , 
WARD Sp ENCER BEESLY, A.M., 
n of the Faculty of Arts'and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATRINSON” Secretary to the Council. 


_Sept., 1861. 
COLLEGE, CORK. 
SESSION 1961-62. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Da TURSDAY the 15th of OCTOBER NEXT, at Ten o'clock, 
an EXAM MINATION will be held for the MATRICULA- 
iON of STUDENTS 1 in the FACULTY of ARTS, MEDICINE, 
and LAW, and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING and AGRICULTURE. 

The Examinations for Scholarships ong pommnence on Monpay, 
the 2ist of Ocrowex. The Council have the power of conferring. 
at these Examinations, TEN SEN 1OR SCHOLARSHIPS of the 

pilus Me 401. each, viz. :—Sreven jin the Faculty of Arts, Two in the 

of Medicine, and Oxe in poe Faculty of Law: and 
-FIVE JUNIOR SCHOLAR SHIPS, viz.:—Firreen in 
ron and Firreen in Science, of the value of 242. each; Srx 
in Medicine, Turex in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, of the 
Value of 201. each ; 3.and FPover in Agriculture, of the value of 151. 
each ; to Sixteen of which first year's Students are eligible. 
the tuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
ree eaminati tions, &c., may be had on a ay to the Regis- 
By order of the Preside 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


in May and June. 
‘L L.D., commencing 28th 


UEEN’S 





YUM 





RIVERS COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ESSION 1861—62. 
PROSPECTUSES ‘e the several Departments of the College 
MAY BE HAD, on application, at the Office of the College, as 
follows :— 
Faculty of Medicine—Session commencing October 
Gath of Arts and . a commencing October a. ‘ 
Session cto- 





MINERALOGY. — — KING'S COLLEGE, 
London.— Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 

facilitate the study of SEROLOGY, and of the Application of 
mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on 

a Morning, October sth, . 9 o'clock. They will be con- 
fing on — —— W ednesday and Friday, at the same 

Fee, 21 R. W. JELF, D.D., Prine neipal. 





hour. 





Practical and Analytical Chemist Oss 
Evening Classes—Commencing October 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Piiioso phy, 
mi Practical ‘Chemistry, Animal Physiology, 4 Jroology 
unior School—Session commencing Septem 
ial Comparative Prospectus of Courses 0’ f Instruction appli- 
» - to the Examinations for the Public, Civil, Military, and 


Engineering Sexvices. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


October 1. 
wxeneh, Geo- 





a a © 


_ Se ber, 1861. 


[ J NIV ERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRI- 

CULATION EXAMINATION.—Gentlemen preparing for 
the Matriculation Examination in January, 1862, are informed 
that, va panes of the Council, a CLASS will be held at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, for the a se of reading the sub- 
ion fan wm at that Examination. e Class will meet daily 

Saturdays excepsedl, from 6 to 8 P.M., “ion October 15th to De- 
cember 20th. Fee for the Course, 5l.—For further particulars 
apply to Dr. Apams, Univ ersity College, I London, Ww ce 


— ATIONS for SCIENCE CERTI- 
CATES of the COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDU CATION. —The Annual Examination of the Department of 
Science and Art, for Certificates as Science Teachers, will com- 
mence, at South Kensington, on MON DAY, the 4th of November. 
Candidates wishing to pre' resent themselves must forward their 
names to the Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, London, W.,on or before the 15th of October, "except those 
coming up in Mechanical and Machine Drawing and Building 
Construction, who must send in their names by the 5th of October. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 

















NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.— 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The LABORATORY will be opened for the Winter Session 
on MONDAY, 4th of November. The instruction is under the 
immediate superintendence of the Professor of Chemistry, 
Dr. LYON PLAYEATR, C.B., assisted by Mr. DITTMAR and 
Mr. WANK LY N, F. RS 

The LECTURES commence on TUESDAY, 5th of November. 
—The HOPE PRIZE, of 501. in value, is open for competition to 
a 


NEW c OLLEG E. 


The Rev. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Principal. 
The CLASSES for the ENSUING SESSION will MEET upon 
THURSDAY, the 7th of November next. 


The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be i by 
The Rev. PROFESSOR SMEA 


on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of November, at ie ° » 











The CLASSES for the different Branches of Study will be 


OPENED as follows :— 
Classes. D ont Bee H el of Professors. 
Divinity i Class . { Eleven Nov. Dr. Buchanan, 51, 
Senior Class .. none: Oehock, if Lauriston-place. 
Divinity ..5UUer Clas +4 Eleven en clock. ie "Ulavenden: 
l Senior Class .. Me... x tk. crescent. 


JHYSIOLOGY. —ELEMENTARY COURSE 

by PROF. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S.—These Lectures will be 

oven at King’s College, London, on WEDNESDAY EVEN INGS, 

uring the Winter Session, at Eight p.m., commencing on Oc tober 

16th. ary alternate Lecture will be devoted to the Demonstra- 

tion 0, K 4 Microscopical S; peckenenee, — will be passed round in 
Portable Microscopes. Sis, 6d.—For Syllabus apply to 

CUNNINGHAM, secretary. 








_King": 's College, London. 





THE MICROSCOPE in CLINICAL INVES- 
TIGATION, tneluding the Chemitoat and Micreceeel 

Examination of URINE, SPUTUM, VOMIT, &c.—Dr. 

proposes to commence a C ‘OURSE of LE TURES and DEMON. 

STRATIONS on the above subject on October 4th, at 9°30 A.M. 

Illustrative specimens will be exhibited in portable *Microsco; 

The Demonstrations will be given at King’s College Hospital o' 

the first and oe 7 ys of the month, during the W inter 

Session, at 9°30 a. Fee, 2. 28.—For cards of admission, apply at 

the Secretary’ 8 s Oiice, King’ 8 College. 


HE WIFE of a PHYSICIAN, living at the 
West-End of London, between Bond. street and Regent- 
street, wishes to hear of a YOUNG LADY to 2. pee two 
Daughters, aged 15 and 12 years, in thelr DAILY STUDIES. 
An me org ed French Governess resides in the house ; oan it is 
thought that the opportunity of securing careful daily teaching 
and home comfort may be appreciated by 8ome in the neighbour- 
hood, who objects to the associations of a school or college classes. 
—Adiress R. H., 92, Piccadilly. 


TS, PUBLISHERS. ne. GENTLEMAN of capital 
- desirous of embarking i in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, 
urtner or by Purchase.—Address, in the first instance 
Z..care of Mi . Lindley, 19, Catherine- -street, Strand, W. W.C. 
TNO REPO RTERS. —WANTED, immediately, 
a REPORTER fora panies 0-4 Daily Pa He must be 
experienced, and perfectly competent as a Verb atim Reporter.— 
Apply to the Editor of the * e* Dally J Post,’ ” Lord-street, Liv: erpool. — 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, long ry oe on 

a Morning ey oy having a considerable portion of his — 

unemployed, wishes to arrange for the EDITING or SUB-EDIT- 

ING ofa Metropolitan Weekly Paper; or to WRITE ARTICLES 

for Country Papers. He would undertake the Management of a 

Local Paper within two hours’ railway ride from London.—Address 
R. 8., care of C. H. May, 28, Clement’s-lane, City. 


10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The 
Advertiser offers his Services for the Management of the 
Publishing Department of a Daily Journal. Has had several 
years’ experience, and is thoroughly conversant with all details 
in connexion with the business—is possessed of untiring energy 
and can be well recommended—is a competent Book-kee oranda 
Accountant. —Address R. W. H., 10, Hill-place, Edinb barge. 











either 
to X.¥ 














POOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
WANTED, by a Gentleman of great experience in the 
Bookselling and’ Publishing Trade, a SITUATION where re- 
y and fi are required. Is ‘able to take the 
management in the absence of the Principal, having had =e 
En We for some years past. Underst: ands the Ex 
Trade; good Correspondent. First-class References. —Addre 
F. J., bdst-0 Office, Croydon. 


EQUIRED a GENTLEMAN, having a good 
knowledge of EDUCATIONAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
LITER ATURE, t “"" be: resent an Eminent Firm, and to introduce 











Divinit; —. 
== y . Class .. One o'cloe _ Ona. 


{ 
{ Ele 
{ 
{ Thurs. BA 7, ) Dr. Cunning! 
Church ) senior Class mj a 
1h 
{ 
{7h 


Eleven ° yelock. 


History spe agg 
75 
Ten o'clock. ie: Dunean 


ee Junior Class .. 
Ditto. Buccleuch - 
tr elve . ‘clock 
urs. N 
be ie retook.’ Prof. Smeaton, 3, 
{ Ditto, Buccleuch- -place. 
Mwelve o'clock. 


Oriental ait \ 
Languages Senior Class . 


Exegetical § Junior Class .. 


Theology 2 senior Class .. 


According to these arrangements, the Curriculum for Students 
of Theology will stand thus .— 
, Attend—Dr. Duncan’s Junior Class at Ten. 
— sro s BY ur. Duncan’s Senior ditto at Eleven. 
udents. ) ee Natural Soience Class at Twe Ive 
: ~aarte § Atten r. Buchanan’s Junior Class at Eleven. 
—— — “} Dr. Duncan’s Senior ditto at Twelve. 
——— Dr. Cunningham’s Junior ape at One. 
Third Year’ Attend—Prof. Smeaton’s Junior Class at Ten. 
Stad os 5 Dr.Cunningham’s SeniorC = Eleven. 
speremsamies Dr. Buchanan’s ditto at One. 
Fourth a Attend—Prof. Smeaton’s Senior Class = Twelve. 
Students Dr. Bannerman’s ditto at One 


M: \TRICUL: ATION. 


Students of Theology, before entering with the Professors, must 
pins ag in the Library, and pay the common Fee to the 
ibrarian. 


HEBREW CLASS. 

The Rev. A. B. Davidson will conduct the ordinary business of 
the Junior Hebrew Class, and will also have a separate Class of 
Hebrew for those who are preparing to enter on the regular Theo- 
logical Course. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The Select College Committee have made arrangements for a 
Class of Natural Science on three days in the week, to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. B.C of P: and Mr. 
Keddie, of Glasgow. it — meet at Twelve o’cloc! 

MES BONAR, Secretary to > the Senatus. 

New College, Edinburgh. 








their I e Heads of Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United i. —Apply, by letter, stating qualifications 
and ny expected, addressed Deira, Post-office, 180, Strand, 
London. ate. 
rnNo PUBLISH ERS and BOOKSELLERS. —_ 

The ADVERTISER is desirous to obtain a SITUATION as 
above. Has had 17 years’ experience in a large Publishing House, 
and well versed in making up Publishing, Commission, a1 — Paper 
and Print Accounts.—Address T. 8., 77, Fleet-street, E.C 


ALES WANTED.—$80l., 50/., 201. and 100. 
will be given for FOUR suitable ORIGINAL TALES, 
according to their length and interest. Only Tales of to-day ofa 
pleasant, sprightly nature, are desired. Historica] and ‘ Meche 
mian™ Novelettes, and all Translations, are quite useless. Strict 
Fe meen concerning 4 authorshi will be observed, a pewes not 
for sy a 1 be care- 

fully” returned, but no guarantee given in ca: “of ~ ecident.— 

Address Novexist, care of ry Castle & con, 133, Salisbury- 
square, Fleet-street, London, E 


ERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 
TO PRINCIP! ALS OF COLLEGES, GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS, and OTHERS.—An English Gentleman age 42), who 
has from childhood mostly resided on the Continent, and had very 
great experience in Tuition, from having been many years Pro- 
feover of Modern Ls anguas es and Teacher Examiner in a Foreign 
University, as well as French and German Master in several 
Public Schools—one of which is a Government Institute for the 
Edueation of the Daughters of the Noblesse,—wishes to obtain, 
about New Year, in his own country, a Scholastic or 
ment, suitable to his acquirements. "He is thoro: ' 
with the principal European languages ; lag 
in both hemispheres in an extremely repo 
prepared to furnish the highest official te: 
references. In a place of se could offer 
A Partnership in a meally ss rst-class Schoof;yn 
_ zealously devote himse 
nguages, ‘usually taught with so little su 
would be entertained.— Letters, from Pring 
fullest possible particulars, and stating pa 
nership) the amount of in-comin: ’ 
considered strictly wk we an 
—Address Professor D. ., care of Mr. 
Regent-street, London, W. 
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ISS HOLTHAM, formerly of Bowdon, 

Cheshire, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG L ADInG requiring 
social yet select Companionship in their Studies.—For Terms @ and 
References apply to Miss Hotru#ax, 21, Powis-square, Brighton. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully situated near 
CHESTER. This School, recognized by the SECRETARY of STATE 
for Inpia, “as ing an efficient ( lass for Civil Engineering, 
offers a sound English Education, and, in addition, Classics : and 
the Modern Languages. Particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics and Practical Chemistry. The Instruction in Drawing is 
on the system of the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil 
is provi poke agg pander sleeping apartment.—For particulars, 
apply to th e] RTHUR Rua, ( ‘ollege, Chester. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
SESSION 1861-62. 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE on the Opening of the Session 
will be delivered by E Tae ESL iY, Esq. A.M., on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 9th, at : 

Admittance, Free to Ladies s and Gentlemen on presenting their 


Visiting Cards. JANE MARTINEAU, 


Hon. Sec. 
Fpevrony COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN on THU RSDAY, October 10th. 
A few Pupils for the College and School are received as Boarders 
within the College, under the superintendence of the Lady- 


— JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. _ 


RUNSWICK SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON. 
OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

y First-Class Certificate aws arded for the last two years 
at Birmingham, the Examining Centre for the goa Coun- 
ties, has just been gained by a Pupil of Brunswick School, Leam- 
ington. Three other Boys from this School passen their 
Examination. Prospectuses on application. : 

J. H. HAWLEY, Principal. 


i ILIT ARY  EXAMIN ATIONS. —COMPE- 
5\ TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or me Staff College 
Candidates for Direct Commissions or Staff Appointmen 
PREPARED in all the Branches (‘compulsory and option: 
their Programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 
8. 5.W. — App! y for Prosp ectuses, &c. to Captain Lenpy. 
HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 3 

SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

many years abroad, respectfully invites the’ attention. at the 











“ Ladies), 
































Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Sc hols, to her REGISTER 
of Eng ish and Foreign GOUVERNES TEACHE RS , COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFI ESSot RS. School Pre perty 


transferred, aud Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. No charge to Princiy vals, 


‘ JNIVERS SITY COLL EG E, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 
30, Oakley-square, Hampstead-road, N.W., 
RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN attending the 
Classes, and Sg for them a comfortable home, with every 
facility for study , 
rison, 24, Queen’s-r 


R 
34, St. Je un’s Villas, “Finch y- =, 
.U pper G rvower-street, 











_ LONDON. 





<3 
Ja ames Walton, Esq., 28 


i ESSONS in HEBREW, saan to an easy 
method, which a long experience has proved successful, 
— to Beginners and Adults at their own residence.—A ddress 
J Eves, 48, Great Ru -street, opposite British 






x useum. 


Le PREP? ARATORY CL ASS for 
the SONS of GENT , 13, Somerset-street, Port- 

man-square.- -STUDIES will Mn ESU MED on 

October 10th.— For Circulars and particulars 

WoopMan, as above. 


DUCATION. 












THURSDAY, 
s apply to the Misses 





ry “Tutor, of Eleven ‘Years’ 





Experience in Teaching, RECEIVES SIX PUPILS and 
prepares them thoroughly for the Pu Schools or Universities. 
nelusive terms, 120). per annum,—aAddress Dr. Eac.ueton, 





Havering, Essex. 


GYDUCATION. — Banks of the Meuse, Bel- 
gium.—A_Married, Protestant GENTLEMAN, recently 
Professor in a Foreign University, and residing in a healthy 














eee district » desires to RECEIVE two or three GEN: 
TLE Ss INS, to whom he can offer every educational 
adv: oak wge. tn Peuslen. able references given and required.—For 
fuller Particulars, apply to T. W., 29, Rue Belli: urd, Brussels. 








ORE TAL L ANGU AGE — Sansorit, 
— Hebrew, Hindistani, ve an and Bengali—are 
TAUGHT by the Rev. G. SMALL, M M.R.A.S 10 years 





4 &e. 
Missionary in India, and above 10 rs = Teacher of those L oa 
guages since his return home), at 8, FEATHERSTONE-BUILLL 
INGS, Holborn, W.C iv 


DUCATION. — BLACKHE ATH 





-PRE- 











PARATORY 8C HOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
Mount Granville Hou iville Park, Lewisham, near the 
Heath and Park. P Mr. 





SDM ND ¢ OULDERY. 
ge per annum, 

anguages, Laun- 

Quarter from entrance. 






Terms: he pp not exce 
which includes all Books, the Frenct 
dress and Church-Sitting. Noe xt aS. 
ADIES’ DRAW ING CLASSE 
GREEN, Member of the New Society of Painters 
Colours, Author of the ‘Rustic Drawing “Mode Is. 
the ne tat * Landscape Perspective,’ A 























YOUNG LADIES, two Mornings in the week, for Instruction in 
Drawing and Painting.—For terms, &e. apply at 41, Fitzroy- 
square; or of Messrs. Rowney, 51, Ré athbo: ne-place. 
NOTOR.—NON-RESIDENT. —A Prot ‘ 
Gentleman, of ten years’ experience in Teaching, wishes to 
form an Engagement as above in a Family or first-rate School. 
ais acquirements comprise English in all its branches, French, 
Classics, Geometry, fas Mathematics.—Address X. Y. Z., Post- 


Oftice, Hampstead, } 


UST PUBLISHED, 


with | Illustrations, and 
may be had by all love of flowers, free and post-paid, on 
application, The FLORAL GUIDE to W INDOW, CONSER- 
TORY and OUT- DOOR “GARDE NING; showing how the 
Flower Garden can be made as rich in floral beauty in April and 
May as during August and eptember, —Barxn & SvuGpEN, 12, 
King-street, Coyent-garden, W.C 














O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


(in connexion with the University of London.) 
SESSION 1861—62. 


the 7th of October, 1861. The Session will terminate in July, 1862. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A 
COURSES of INSTRUCTION will Li given in the following 
departments, viz. 
Classics—Prof. J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
Comparative Grammar English Language and Literature, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A A. J. Scott, M.A. 
Mathematics—Prof. A. Sandeman, M. 
Natural Philosophy—Prof. R. B. C lifton, B.A 
History, Jurisprudence and Political Economy—Prof. R. C. 
Christi od 
Ga (Elementary, 
Roscoe, B. A. 
Natural Hist 
W. Cc. Wi 





. 
<5 analy tice oad and Practical)—Prof. Henry 






French— Mons. 
German—Mr. T. Theodores. 
Elocution—Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 

EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending — day classes, 
include the following subjects of instruction, vi Snglish Lan- 
guage and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathema ural Phi- 
losophy, History, Political Economy , Chemistry, N jatural History, 
French, German, and Elocution. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is op- 
tional, and without fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the Relations of 
Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in classical 
learning ; annual value 20/., tenable for two years. 

The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in the 
critical knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament; 
— = vi — 201., tenable for one year. 

Th ALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.:—Two scholarships in 
( emits nar annual value 50. each, tenable for two years; Two 
scho ae in Mathematics, annual value 251. each, tenable for 
one yea 
DAL TON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offere¢ 
con RAUrON PRIZE in Natural History, eg 132., 
annt 
2 Dinner ‘will be provided within the Colle; ge walls for such as may 

esire 

The P rincipal will attend at the Colleg 
ceiving Students, on in 
October, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Further particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes will be 
found in Prospectuses, which may be had from Mi. Nuonorson, at 
the College, Quay-street, Ms unchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A, 
SOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Seoretary to the Trustees, St. James’s Chambers, 
outh King-street, Manchester. 


TDUCATION 
= che solr agpaity Bie? 








given 


e, for the purpose of re- 
ay, the ard, and Friday, the 4th of 








Principal. 


IN HANOV ER.— Dr. 
PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, Hano- 
a Gre — ate of the’ University of Gottingen, 
,and by a Member of the Univer- 
sité de France ent in the Establishment and exclusively 
attached to it, | as well as the me ost eminent P rofessors of the town, 
RECEIVES a select number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentle- 
_ whom, while the st attentic on is paid to their 
ful home are provided. The 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s 

Englis ih ( Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are 
made the medium of conversation. Terms from 60 to 80 guineas; 

nm ine whatever. References given to the Hanoverian Legation 
in London. 


I pk. KINKEL’S GERMAN CLASSES for 
LADIES will reeommence in the second week of October, 
at his house, 23, Bloomtield-road, Paddington, W. The LEC- 
























TURES on MEDLEVAL and MODE RN ART will begin on 
Thursday, October 10, at half. , in the Theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. The TC RES on ANCIENT ART to 


begin January 8, at Dr. Kinkel’s hous 
spectus, ithe 
\ ONS. TOURRIER’S FRENCH C 
1 for LADIES, at Islington, Highgate, 
singto m, Hamme ersmith, Richmo oa and his residence, Man- 
chester-street fi L CLASS for GOVE RN SES 
begins Saturday, October the ath, : at ‘hi ulf-past Five. “Monsieur 
Tourrier i is the Author of ‘ French as Spoken,” ‘The Model Book,’ 
Self-Teaching French Grammar,’ ‘Juvenile Gr: emimar,” &e. 


e.—Particulars in the Pro- 


LASSES 


Notting- nats Ken- 





be 








TRENCH, Italian, German.—9, ‘OLD BOND- 
STREET.—Dr. ALTSC HUL, Author of ‘ First German 
Reading ae dedicated to Her Grace the aS ss_of Suther- 
land . Philol. Soe. , Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES 
TAU : 3 the same lesson, or alternately, on aise 8 

as One, at a pupil’s or at his house. E 

his PRIVATE Lessons, and select CLAS adies and Gen- 
tlemen. Preparation for all ordir pursuits of life, the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations. 


B. H. SMART, REMOVED TO 76, Charl- 
= = street, Belgrave- road, S.W., continues to INSTRUCT 
; LERICAL and other PUPLLS in ELOCUTION, to attend 

Classes for English generally, and to engage for Readings 
‘The INTRODUCTION to GRAMMAR on its TRUE BASIS, 
with relation to Logic and R thetoric,” price 18. 0 of all! Booksellers. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
Ww ear, by an experienced ENGRAVER a respectable 
Youth as an APPRENTI( E, for term of five Premium 
moderate.—Address F. M., 13, Chichester- place, Ring oss, W.C. 


PPROPRIATE DRAWING-ROOM 
PRESENTS for OCTOBER.—The “* VICTORIA,” “ EU- 
GENIE” and ** IMPERIAL” SETS of TYES’ REGISTERED 
HYACINTH GLASSES, c omplete, | with Hyacinths and Sup- 
ports. Sent, carriage paid, for 2ls. ‘l'hese form the handsomest 
groups of ornaments for the culture of flowers ever offered for sale. 
—London Agents: Barr & SucpeN, 12, King-street (opposite the 
Garrick Club), Covent-garden, W.C. 


OR INVALIDS.— A Lady wishes to find a 
terman Deaconess (now in London) ¢ 


jy or Child. Has been many years 
Home, at Dresden ; understands all 











ne Terms 
e spoken in 































































kinds of Nursing, and would take entire charge of an Invalid. 
51.—For further particulars apply to Miss T., 168, Mary- 
ad, London; or Miss P., Post-Ofttice, Windermere. 
M . J. D, HARDING’S PATENT LEAD 
4 TABLETS, (with File, Box, Holders and Stumps com- 
plete). Effeets can with them be obtained which are not within 
the compass of the ordinary Lead Pencil. —Sole Manufacturers, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. Sold by 
all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on MONDAY, 





PUBLISHER, in the first thoroughfare in in 
the City, has room for another PUBLICATION 
mission or otherwise.—Apply to A. B., 80, Fleet- ratreet. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 


PRIN Sis —Mr. HOLMES is instructed to intro 
PARTNER in a First-class Business, returning over 5,0001. dues 8 
Established a arly half a century, in a flourishing Market Town 
about 50 miles from London. The in-coming Partner must bea 
member of the Church of England.—For particulars address Mr, 
Homes, Agent, Accountant, and Valuer to the Trade, 48, Pater: 
noster-row. 


STEPHEN HELLER, CHARLES 1] HALLE, 
Benedict, Lindsay es M. a Dolby, Misses God 
dard, Poole and Rubini, and ny er Portraits lately pub. 
lished in CARTE DE VIS SITE, hy! i. ONERING. Photographer, 
137, Regent-street, London. Pri $. Od. each, by post. Lists free 
on application. ‘The » Trade supplied 


URIOUS, SCARCE and STAND ARD 
BOOKS. 6 ATALOGUE for OCTOBER NOW REAby, 
pea — many articles of rarity, sent free, by post, for one 


BOOKS BOUGHT in ANY QUANTITY. 
C, J. Sxzer, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RATISand POSTAGE FREE.—A CLEAR. 

ANCE SALE CATALOGUE of New and Popular BOOKs, 

the published price of which varies from 18.to 31/. 108., now reduced 

in price, commencing at 4d. up to 231. 128. 6d. All new, and - a 

ranted perfect in every Ps er and precisely the same as if 

full price were paid.—s. GIL BER tT, No. 4, Copthall- inthe 
ings, (back of the Bank A England, E.C._ Copy the address, 


Just published, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCHOOL. 


CATALOGUE of French, German, Greek and Latin, and 
other School-Books, and Maps and Atlases. Post free on appli- 
cation 

14, 'Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
derick-street, Edinburgh. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Cheap, 

Second-hand STANDARD BOOKS in English History, 

Biography, Poetry and the Drama, Voyages and Travels, an 
General Literature. Send stamp for postage. 


W. Hearn, 497, Oxford-street, London. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A.—To Students and 
go inbexested in the W. orks of the above Master.—The 
i 1INGS made by Turner for the LIBER STU DI- 
ORUM being now unobtainable except by fortunate accident, 
Mr. Ruskin has kindly permitted Photographs to be taken from 
his own Collection of the Etchings (including the unpublished 
ones). They w now be had, price 5s. each (if hy post, postage 
and packing, 6 of Wa. Warp, 12, Victoria-road, Islington, N. 

ist sent on application. . 


HE LITTLE MODEL MAKER. - — ‘The 
TEMPLE of MEMPHIS.—This consists of two richly- 
engraved sheets of cardboard, sieges inches long, fourteen 
inches wide, by means of which, and an accompanying Descrip- 
tion, a Young Person may easily construct a complete M« 
the celebrated Temple of Memphis, Sphynxes, Obelisks, & 
JOSEPH, MYERS & CO. 144, Leadenhall-street, London, 
Price, Plain, 1s., and Coloured, 1s. 6d., in a neat envelope, 


r YHE AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’ 8 s PRACTIC AL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 
Descriptive and Priced List, 162 peers and 101 Engravings, post 
free fur twenty-one stamps.—Apply nee to W. Atrorp Lioyp, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 
“ Many tnanuals have been published upon aquaria, but we con- 
fess we have seen nothing for practical utility like this.” 
Era, Vet. 14, 1860, 


AY A L L’ Ss PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, § Stereo 1 Dei — Daguerreotypes 


> 0D com. 





and 
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“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish: Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self-possessed, — aristocratic, than those ot any 
other photographer.” —Athenew 


IAMILY TICKETS to HASTINGS ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or mane a 


sons, available for ONE MONTH, or for extended periods, fro 
Victoria, Londen Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, rs 








REDUCED FARES, by the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST 
LINE, on applic: ution ‘at the king-Offices at the above Sta- 
tions, or at 43, Regent-circus, eg Ned F; , there and back: 





to Hastings and St. Leonards, First Class (by Es Dress Trains), 258.; 

by Ordinary Trains, 21s. ; Second Class (by Express), 20s.; bi 

Ordinary, 16s. To Eastbourne, by both Ordinary and Express 
Trains, First Class, 208. ; Second Class, 148. 












RIGHTON, HASTINGS, EASTBOURNE, 
WORTHING, ST. LEONARDS and the SOUTH-COAST 
T ING PLAC —Weekly, Fortnightly, Monthly, and 





other Season Tickets, 
at the usual low rates. 


HROMO-LITHOGRAPHES, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac. Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever published (500) kept in 
Stock. The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming ultimately a complete Catalogue of 
all published. Section No. 37, Morning after the Wreck, Stan- 
field, 17. 18., 35 by 19—Venice, Rouargue, 1. 1s., 29 by 21 
Boys, 15s., 29 by 15—Lake of Thun, Harding, 12s., 26 by 
VY: iwking P. ated F. Tayler, 128.,19 by 1 5—Approving ‘ritic, Hunt, 
10s. é6d., 14 by 17—T iva, Cicéri, 88, 16 by 21—Gateway, Heidel- 
burg. Cha uy, 88., 17 by 20—Snmmer Moonlight, Canada, Loch, 
78. 6d., 21 + ty Gratch Boats, Cooke, 7s., 17 by 20—English Brook 
Scene, Creswick, 78., 16 by 19—Thirlemere, Rowbotham; 58., 16 
by 13.—Catalogues. 
Joux MaBuey, 143, Strand, W.C. ates 
) Gewwrmeteh sIMITATION OIL PA INTINGS, 
Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Eight 
Hundred Examples, after Eminent Masters, on view. Catalogues. 
. Mastery, 143, Strand, W.C. a 


(oop FRAMES CHEAP.—Good Work, 
WF Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple he most elaborate. he 
adaptation of designs of Frames to Subjects made a study. No 
Charge for Packing or Cases. Catalogues. 

J. Masiey, 143, Strand, W.C. 


ssued from London Bridge and Victoria, 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


—_r of CREDIT and BILLS issued 
pon ADELAIDE, PORT ADELAIDE, GAWLER, 
ROBE. ied WALLAROO. Approved Drafts negotiated and sent 
0 tion. 
ire very description of Banking business non iectee — Victoria 
and New South Wales throne oS Company’s Age! 
ILLIAM PURDY. “Manager. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


| ¥ LY and THE EAST.—The Travelling 

Student in Architecture i = pores Aandemy of Arts, 
Jondon, (at_present in the South of Fra ffers his services to 
any NOBLEMAN or GENTLEMAN ABOUT TO TRAVEL, to 
whora his knowledge of the Pine Paty na and Sketching would be of 
yalue.—Address J. R.. care of Mr. Cates, 74, Whitehall-yard, 
London, | 8.W., who will also be... any inquiries. 


OOK BIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the’ most superior 
manner, by — and Foreign workmen. 
OSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBIN DER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
BSTHATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 

Promptly furnished b 
ASHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in Colours, 
Engravers on Wood and Cop 
Copper-plate and General Princes, 
Bn. BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 














STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
Notice of Removal. 


i ESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 
Have Removed to 

311, REGENT-STREET, W., 

(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, ) 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more 
completely suited to the necessities of their work than were 
atti unable at their * old establishment. 


P ARCELS, TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD, 

By WHEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn,) Parcel Express, Pas- 

senger, SS Insurance Agency. 

DAI ~To the Continent, Spain. 

K Six. ae ul, Mediterranean, Egypt, Arabia, Africa, 
Canada, / 

FOR NIGHT Y.—India, China, Eastern Seas, Cey lon, Turkey, 
tic, California, West Indies, Central America ff 
{THLY.—Australasia, New 4 Zealand, Cape Colonies, West- 
frica, Mexico, Brazils, Pacific. 

oT wiffs, with through rates to 500 places, apply at 23, Regent- 
street, 8.W.; Chi pin’ s, Regent-circus, W.; 156, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
and the Chief Office, 150, , Leadenhall- -strect, E.C. 


ro BE SOLD, a 9-feet REFLECTING TELE- 
SCOPE, 9-inch Speculum, by the late celebrated Manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Short & Ri: umsden, of London, equatorially 
mounted—a very rare instrument of its kind—the property of an 
elderly gentleman, declining its further use.—Apply to A. ABra- 

















nam & Co., Opticians, 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
APISTON MEN YAQP. 
ATH HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 


TORIUM, in conjunction with the Roman or Improved 
Turkish Bath.—This handsome, airy and commodious building, 
situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated Hot 
Springs of the City, so famed for their efficacy in Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Gout, Rheumatism, Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
Diseases, and i. Dyspe psia, Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&e., gives the Inmates t the great advantage of having the spacious 
Mineral Baths, *rarkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up at a large outlay, with special regard 
to the ela Ts of the Invalid, affording the comforts and 





appli none . st-class Boarding Establishment. An eminent 
Phy un is hed to the Institution.—For Terms and all 
Parti ulz irs, ad lress Mr. Pentey, ', Sans atorium, Bath. 








YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, 
uA. at Pitesnd, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 


The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's 
Medical direction. 


YDROPATHY.—Wrter Terms.—The 
BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and Visitors. The 
latter can ad all the advantages, if desired, of a private 
Residence. Terms:—Patients, from 3 guineas; Visitors, from 2 
guineas, according to accommodation.— Particulars of Dr. 
Ritrexsanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician. 
ICTURES.—Mr. FLATOU’S LAST EXHI- 
BITION of high-class Spire ae RES, at Messrs. 
HAYWARD & LEGGATT’S GALLER 28, ornhill. — Mr. 
FLATOU begs to announce th: it he will, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 14th, OPEN the above GALLERY with the remaining por- 
tion of his choice Collection of the Works of British Artists, prior 
to , retiring from picture-dealing, as in future he intends 
ve g his entire sen to the forthcoming important work 
iy Ww. 'P. Frith , The Railway Station, which will be com- 
pleted in } “y hne -* The Collection includes some of the choicest 
Specimens by the — eminent Artists :—Sir E. Tandeeets 
am » Sir D. ty ilkie, R.A., W. P. zosn, R.A., C. 8 unfield, R.2 























reswic ae i Roberts, BA., F- er a 

. He yok, R.A. A. Te Egg, R.A., J. “Phillip, R.A. D 

i \ ee not, R. A., D. M: uclise, R.A., W. Etty, R.2 f 
A.R.A., S. Cooper, "A. “ +» F. "Geotatle A.R. he W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., R, aes i R.. A Stone, A. RA. m H. 9 ‘Niel »A.R.A., 
. W. Cook » Mi ee Stone, J. W. Oakes. . Hicks, | 
i. : : P. Nasmyth, Miiller, bright, Middleton) | 

> ) 


. Hardy, in a Willis, Hulme, Linnell, Baxter, Knight, 
Grant, Pasmore, Louis Hz aghe, Heneell, Hemsley, Moreland, «ec. 


UTCH FLOWER ROOTS, sent, carriage | 
paid.—Collection ‘* D,” 21s., for conserv. atory ‘and out-door 
decoration, contains Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snow- 
drops, Rs nuneulus, Anemones, Iris, Scillas, Ixias, Sparaxis and 
Jonquils. The Paxtonian Collection, “J,” 21s., contains the 
most suit: “ted beer showy bulbs for the decoration of the Flower 
arden. r & Sucpes, Seedsmen and Pioaiats, 12, King-street 
(opposite the "Garrick Club), Covent-garden, W 


EW 
VIEWS in SWITZERLAND and SAVOY:— 
The Col de St. Theodule. 
Monte Rosa and the Ly: skamm. 
The Matterhorn from the Riffel. 


Aiguilles ee Dra, Verte, Charmoz, Grands Jorasses, &e., from 
. ont 

The Montanvérs Hotel and Aiguille du Charm 

The Summit of Mont a ay _ Grands is Mulets. 


The Chain of Mont ey ‘from “Mont Buet, an extensive 
panorama on a grand scale, 308. 

Specimens of the above are now on view. Orders for the same 
will be executed in the order in which they are received. 

Preparing for publication:—A New and reagent Series of 
Views around Zermatt—a Panorama from the (Eggisch-horn, &c. 

Catalogues will be ready shortly. 

_, I. H. GLADWELL, Printseller, jeg peo and Importer of Foreign 

G 





on E.f 
N.B. A. genapiote Cc Yollection ~~ aii the Swiss 'E Photographs and 
Lithographs yet 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXTII. OCTOBER.—ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS intended for insertion cannot be received later than 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


London: Loyeman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


A DVBRTISEMEN TS must be sent early, if 

for insertion of the same Week in LLOYD'S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWS, which, since its REDUCTION in PRICE, and 
great improv: ement in every department, has increased its circu- 
lation to the enormous amount of FOUR HUNDRED and 
NINETY THOUSAND COPIES. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX., 
will be published NEXT WEEK. 
Contents. 

. SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

Il. LIFE, ENTERPRISE, AND PERIL IN COAL-MINES. 
Ill. THE IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
IV. NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER. 
y. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

VI. PLUTARCH. 

vil. EDUCATION—THE POOREST CL 
VIII, M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

IX. ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 
HE WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XL. OCTOBER, 1861. 
Contents. 
. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE STUDY OF HISs- 
TORY. 














lon) 
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ASSES. 





REVIEW, 


= 


Il. BIOGRAPHY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Ill. A VISIT TO THE MORMONS. 
IV. COUNT DE CAVOUR. 
V. THE APOCALYPSE. 
VI. THE RIVAL AMERICAN CONFEDERACTES. 
VII. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Phi- 
oor iy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and_Travels.—3. Science.— 
History and Biography.—5. Belles-Lettres. 
asides George Manwaring (Successor to John Chapman), 8, 
King William-street, Strand. 


us BRITISH QUARTERLY F REVIEW, 
No. 68, price 63., is Now Ready. 
Contents. 


Life of Professor Forbes. 
Old Teeland—The Burnt Njal. 






ye} 





shristianity and the Two Civilizations. 
i acon and his Critics. 

Steam Husbandry. 

Our Relations with America. 
Individual Liberty and poms al Right. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Bo 


ene 


__and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
N No. XXXIX., for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Icelandic Literature—The Elder Edda. 
| Seeptics and Anti-Sceptics. 
The —— Association at Manchester. 
furk 
Samm ury of Literature of sey Quarter:—Biography—Guide-Books 
—History—Science and Art—Poetry—N ovels—Miscellaneous. 
London: Robert Hz ardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


TRIUMPH OF PHIDIAS. 




















HE ART-JOURNAL for OcToBER, price 

‘ oa, contains Engravings from the following Pictures :- 
kie ALD OF SARAGOSSA, Turner’s SHIPWRECK, and 

Bec E homo. by Morales. 


Among the Literary Contributions are— 
MEMORIALS OF THE MEDICI, 
THE TRIUMPH OF PHIDIAS. 








By W. Thornbury. 


| THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE: THE QUESTION OF 
| STYLE. 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. Part 14. THE GAL- 


LERIES FARNESE AND DORIA, 
trated. 


ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING 
Chap. III. By Dr. William Bell. 


THE BELGIAN ARTISTIC CONGRESS. 

NEW GROSVENOR HOTEL, 
CARTES-DE-VISITE. 
| se: scapes OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
| 


By J. Dafforne. Mlus- 
CARDS. 





Part I. By the Rev. 
. L. Cutts. Lllustrated. 


mt. HUDSON. Part 21. By Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated. 
&e. we. &e. 
| James §. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 


PHOTOGRAPH S-| 


| 


London: Jackson, Walford & Sethe, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; | 


| 1 





1 UBLIN- UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 346, for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The House by the Churchyard : a Souvenir of Chapelizod. 
e Twin Curses in American Society. 
Salmon Fishing in the Canadian Rive er Moisie. 
The Story of a Punjab Wife. By Edwin Arnold. 
A Peep into Recent French Books. 


PPRnr eer: 


A Gossi) 

Ups an Downe a ‘amily History. 

An, Cue, Son. By the Author of ‘ Artist and Craftsman.* 
art 


9. Polish Customs and Incidents. 
10. A Stroll over Donnybrook Fair-green. 
11. A New Leaf Turned Over, a.v. 1861. 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
On the Ist of October, No. IV. price 3s. 6d. 
Pre MEDICAL CRITIC and 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. 
he Seal Retros 8. Medical Students—A New 
1. The Stu mf of Medicine. 
2. The of the Reyes | 


Generation. 
9. The State of Lunacy in 
they at Liverpool, with 
Remarks on the Causation 


England. 
10, Unrecognized Insanity. 
of Fevers, &c. vy, 
Milroy, M.D. F 


Gavin 11. On Hallucinations in their 
.P. Relation to Medical Juris- 

e Msthetics of Baicide, | 
Female Physicians. 





prudence. By A. Brierre 


e Boismont. 


3. 

4. 

5. Orientalism. ! 12. Medical Gossip. 

6. Swedenborg’s Dream. | 13. Literary Gossip and Record. 
7. On the Educational Treat- Foreign Medico-Pyschologi- 


ment of Crétinism. By J. | eal Literature. 
Munday, M.D., of Moravia. Obituary. 


London: John W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


Sales by Auction 
Minerals, 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on TUESDA AY, October 8, at half- past 12 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the vs aluable { OL LECTION of MINERALS, formed by 
the late Mr. SHEFFIELD, and sold by order of the Representa- 
tives of the late Edward C collins, Esq., of Frowlesworth, Leicester 
shire, and Maize Hill, Greenwich. Particuls arly rich in Precious 

letals, and containing many scarce and fine specimens of the 
most rare substances. Also, the two Mahogany Cabinets that 
contained them. 


May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 


logues had. 
\ TION, at his Great — 38, King-street, i rden, 
n TUESDAY, October 22. at half-past 12 precisely. AN EXTEN- 

SIVE COLLECTION of FIRE. ARMS, selected with the greatest 

care by a Gentleman Amateur, to exhibit, in the most perfect man- 
ner, a gradual series from the earliest times to the present, wit 
illustrative Specimens of Eastern W ee Ancient Ordnance or 
Portable Cannon, Match-lock, Wheel-lock, Trick-lock, Early and 
Late Fire-lock. With most interesting Specimens, showing the 
development and perfection of the Percussion principle. Also a 

valuable Series of dated and other Rifles, showing that many of 
the res in use in ancient times have been adopted by modern 
inventors 

May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and illus- 
trated Catalogues had, 6d. each. 











Ancient Arms and Weapons of War, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 





Classical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Books. 
ME HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
a 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 7 ona &, at half-past 
2, a COLLECTION of C LASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
To be vi viewed, a and Catalogues had. 


80,000 Volumes of Pomilar Modern Books, Railway 
Reading, &c., in fancy boards and cloth. 
Ny 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on WEDNESD. AY, October 9, and two following days, at 
half-past 12 precisely, upwards o 
EIGHTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of POPULAR BOOKS, 
Railway eens Juvenile and Entertaining Publications, &c., 
comprising 1,200 The Illustrated Boys’ Own Treasury, crown 8yo. 
(sells 58.)—2,000 The Illustrated Girls’ Own Treasury, crown 8vo. 
(sells 58.)—2,000 The Girls’ Birthday Book, crown 8vo. (sells 5s. 
1,300 Sets of The Welcome Guest, 4 vols. royal Svo. —2,400 ‘All 
| Round the World, 2 vols. 4to.—680 Christmas Week and its Stories, 
feap. (sells 3s. 6d.\—840 Struggles of York and Lancaster, feap. 
(sells 38. 6d.)—3,500 vols. of Mayne Reid's re Series of 
Tales—500 The Illustrated Byron, imperial 8vo.—250 The ae 
ton Peerage, by G. A. Sala, 3 vols. post Svo.—10,000 vols. of The 


| 











First-Class Library (sells 2s. each), comprising The Finest Girl in 
Bloomsbury, Tw Round the Clock, After Office Hours, Jest and 
Ey a Criminal Celebrities, and others—2,000 Make Your G: ume, 
by G. Sala, fe: . 4 sells 28.)—1,000 Recollections of a Horse 
| Dealer, “fap. (sells 2s.)—1, 500 ‘The 5 ane 3 Note-Book, feap. 
sells —1,000 Mary eo art, by A. Dumas, feap. ‘sells 28.) — 630 
r = ‘the Bold, by 4 Dumas, feap. (sells 2s. —and many Thou- 
sand Volumes of fi Literature in every possible vari: 
The whole of the above are in fancy boards or cloth bindin 
s Sale offers to the Bookselling Trade, Shippers, Merchants, and 
ers, an opportunity of purchasing New and Saleable Ww orks 
rarely to be met with. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 














=, 














The Extensive and Valuable Library of the late 
THOMAS RAW, Esq., of Islington. 


\ R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at his New Rooms, the corner of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, on MONDAY, October 14, and 
| four sollosrne days, at half-past 12, the E purasive and Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late THOMAS RAW, Esq., of Islington, 
comprising important County Histories, scarce Topographical : and 
Antiquarian Works, including Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Hutchin- 
} gon’s Durham, Cumberland and Northumberland, Collinson’s 
een Blomefield’s Norfolk, and Hasted’s Kent — Early 
Voyages and Travels—Books relating to America, Irish History, 
the Civil War, Cromwell, Quakerism, = other interesting his- 
' torical matters — Biography, Plays, Facetiw, Fables, an: 
Books of Emblems— Curious Tracts, pth ey ind Trials— 
| French, Italian and German Literature—English Works in His- 
tory, Politics, Law, Medicine and Botany—Prints and Books of 
| Printssome curious and rare —Sewt. of Parliamentary Reports, &¢. 


| To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


N° 1771, Oct. 5,’6] 








Sales by Auction 


Fine-Art and Book Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, established 
in the. Year 1820, for the Sale of Books, ( ‘ollections of 
Engravings, rater-Colour Draw ings, Paintings, and all 
other Works connected with Literature and the Fine Arts. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to inform 
ir Friends and Eh that their, SEASON will 
COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 9; and in announcing 
the following Sales by ye now in course of prepare aration (in 
which property of a similar character can be intro¢ uced), beg most 
respectfully to thank their Friends and the Public for the liberal 
support they have been favoured with during the past mere 
and trust by strict attention to business intrusted to their care stil 
to merit the extensive patronage they have so long enjoyed. Liberal 
Advances made upon every description of Literary Property and 
all Accounts settled in cash one week from the last di ay of Sale. 





Valuable English and Foreign Books, including the Library 
of an Eminent Author. 

OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, October 9, 

and two following days, at 1,aV aluable COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

including a great variety of Choice Books of P rints, together with 

— Works of all the distinguished Modern Authors, among which 


Bi 7% Fouio: Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom, calf elegant— 
Raphael’s W orks, a Collection of 145 Engravings, brilliant impres- 
sions—Hogarth’s Works, early impressions— Houbr: iken’s Heads, 
first edition, brilliant states of the Plates, large paper, russia—a 
Collection of 127 rare Old Engravings, after Albert Diirer and 
other celebrated Masters—a Collection of Prints, engraved by 
Bartolozzi, from the original drawings by Guercino, 2 vols.—curious 
and interesting Collection of Portraits and Cuttings of the Bio- 

aphies of Celebrated Men and Women— P lat es to Bowyer’s 

iume’s England, proof impressions—Liverseege’s Works, morocco 
—Nash’s Mansions of England, 4 vols.—Simpson’s Seat of War in 
the East, coloured, morocco—Finden’s Royal Gallery of British 
Art, morocco— Ma aps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, coloure: 1, Sea —Dugdale’s Monasticon-Anglicanum, 
original edition, 3 vols. ¢ 

In Quarto Art- aan and Art- Journal, from the commence- 
ment to the ‘present time, 21 vols. .—Works of Raffaelle, Dome- 
nichino, &c., 5 vols.—Martin’s pi india proofs, 2 vols. large 
pa History of the yal Residences, original copy, 
3 vols. russia—Ackermann’s Stine sm of London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, &c., 10 vols.—Ingram’s Memorials 
impressions of the Plates, 3 vols. large paper—Winkles’s E 
Cathedrals, 3 vols. large paper—C ollinson’s History of Somerset, 
3 vols. russia—Shakspear’s Eng glish and Hindustani Dictionary— 
Old Bailey Sessions Papers from 1777 to 

x Octavo: Gentleman’s Magazine tol oF ainvares Review to 
1859, with Indexes, half calf— Quarterly w to 1851, with In- 
dexes, half calf— Pictorial History of Eng ina, aie Martineau’s 
Continuation, 11 vols.—Pictorial Bible and Common Prayer, 5 vols. 
morocco—Pictorial Edition of the Arabian Nights, 3 vols.—Pic- 
torial Shakspere, 8 vols. calf gilt — Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
5 vols.—Museum of Painting and Sculpture, 21 vols. rus 
Glossary of Architecture, 3 vols.—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. 
—Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 4 aS ipl pieces ater Trea- 
tises, 12 vols. calf—Lodge’s Portraits and_Memoirs of Tilustrious 
Persons, 10 vols. morocco—Macaulay’s Ens rol 
Quixote, Plates by Stothard, 4 vols. larg 

ovels, and other Works, 12 vols. half morocco—} 
8 vols. calf—Byron’s W: orks, 17 vols. half morocco—Swift’s Works, 
24 vols. calf. 
A great Selection of W — on Ps tinting and Lives of 
vainte c. 































nt 
May be viewed Fee) t ati ulogues had. 


” Remainders of Popular Modern Books, Stereotype Plates, 
Woodblocks, Copyrights, and Steel Plates. 

SOR coTIOS, at & BARRETT will SELL by 

2 er vot at their Rooms, 22, oe street, on WEDNES- 


, October and following day, at 1, The 8 STOCK of POPU- 
Lan "MODERN BOOKS, in Quires, ateia, and Bound, includ- 
ing a large assortment of Juvenile Publications, Gift Sooks, and 
Works Sop es for Christmas Presents; com poses 500 sets Mrs. 
Opie’s Tales, 6 vols. (sells 93,)—1,000 Chi Boo 
2,000 The Doll’s Pic-Nic (sel 6d.)\—900 Mz ary Howitt’ s Tales in 
rose (sells 33. 6d.)—45) Laspé Calisthenics, imp. 8vo. (sel 8 
—s00 Amusing Lessons, moveable objects, coloured, 
Bible Stories, (sells 3s. 6d.;\—600 I 
(sells 23. 6d.)—300 Cowper, 1, (sells 53.)—1,700 Parton's 
Child’s First Primer—2,000 Howitt’s Dial of Love—2,000 First 
Steps to Grammar—2,200 royal 18mo. Gift Books (sells 38. Gd.)— 
900 Moveable Trades, coloured, ‘sells —300 Milton, illustrated, 
(sells 53.)—400 Miller’s Rural’s sells 53.)—1,000 Errors o' 
Youth Shadow (sells 2 about 7 000 royal 32mo. Is. Book 
Boys willbe Boys ‘sells 3s \—400 Be 
900 Good Boysand The ack Book (sells 
ramas (sells 1s.)—500 The Hannahs, by +7 








































1,000 Living and Moving ‘sells 2s. 6a. u's Stories ‘of 
Animals ae Birds (sells 23. 6d.)—1,000 oe ke (sells 
3 33. 6d.)— 


. 6d.)—500 Mrs. Jameson’s Mother's Di 
200 Rewests Sketcher’s Manual (se 8. 6d.)— averley 
Album (sells 10s. 6d.)—and numerous othe Also the Stereotype 
Plates, Woodblocks and Copyrights to many of the foregoing 

Works. 





Miscellaneous Books, including a Singular and Valuable 
Collection of Trials, Chronicles of Villany and Annals of 
Remarkable Criminals, chiefly illustrated with rare Prints, 
Drawings, Scarce Broadsides, &c 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street,on MONDAY, 

October 21, and ee days, A VALU ABL E Col LECTION 

of BOOKS, including, Ix Foito: Sotheby's Ramblings to Elu- 

cidate the Autograph of Milton, morocco—Gough’s Camden’s 

Britannia, 4 vols.—Rapin and Tinds - s England, 5 vols. russia— 

Lysons* s Gloucestershire, illustrate ia—Constable’s Graphic 

Vorks—Cranmer’s By ble, black lette Jollections to illustrate 

the County of Kent and Norfolk—Piranesi, Vedute di Roma, 2 

vols.—InN Quarto: Dr. Adam Clarke’s ¢ ‘ommentary, 8 vols, 
. —Augustini Opera Omnia, 18 vols. in 13, ve llum—Linnean 
cie ‘ly s Transactions, a good serie: 

Tre uvels, 17 vols. calf gilt—Richardson’s E 

N Octavo: Howell’s State Trials, 

Mal ulefactor’s Register, ngs illus 

The Tyburn Chronicle and ly I 

Calendar, with additional pl: 

brated Trials, 6 vols. calf—State 8,e y Phillipps, 2 vols. 

calf, searee—Shaw and Nodder’s Naturalist’s Mie cellany, 18 vols. 
calf—Anderson’s Poets, 14 vols. calf—A Collection of Early Bal- 
lads, Old Poems, Songs, &.—Beauties of England and Wales, 
with additional illustrations, 28 vols. half calf—Library of the 

Fathers, 47 vols.—Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, by Barham, 9 

vols. —Tracts for the Times, 6 vols.—Plain Sermons, ll vi o1s.— 
arker Society’s Publications—Inchbald's British Theatre, 25 vols. 

ealf—: Reread Register, 78 vols,—Strickland’s bape 8 vols.— 

Green’s Lives of the Princesses of England, 6 vols.—Lodge’s Por- 

twaits of Illustrious Persons, 12 vols. half calf— Loudon’s Arbore- 

tum, 8 vols. atonis Opera, illust. J. Bekker, 9 vols. nwites 
orks, i py Nichols, 19 vols. calf—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols. 

~Abbotsford Waverley, complete—Blackwood’s Mz agazine, ‘first 40 

vols.—Bewick’s Birds and Qu: adrupeds, 3 vols. calf—a large variety 
of Modern Publications from an Editor's Library, &¢ 
























ed, 5 vols. moroceo— 
er, 8 vols.— Newgate 
0 hap Books—Cele- 

















Capital Selection 2 of BModern | Engravings, Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Oil Paintings, Water-colour Drawings, Tus- 
trated Books, New Portfolios, Scrap Books, d&c.—Nine 
Evenings’ Sale. 


GoUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
K AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY 
EVENING, October 29, and Eight following Evenings (Saturday 
and Sunday excepted), at 6, an Extensive, Interesting and Valu- 
able COLLECTION of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, Spent tg 
Geneva, by Landseer, artist’s proof—Uncle Tom, by Landseer, 
artist’s proof—Saved, by seenes artist’s proof—Waterloo 
Banquet, proofs before letters, ri ichly framed —Huguenot, and 
Order of Release, by Millais, the pair, India proof before letters 
—Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur—Morning in the Highlands, by 
ditto — Prison Window, by Phillip, artist's proof, signed — 
Raphael's Cartoons, fine set of proofs on French paper—None but 
the Brave deserve the F: air, by eee artist’s proof—Crossing 
the Bridge, by Landseer (the large plate)—Peace a War, by 
Landseer, the pair—Hunters at Grass, by Landseer, artist’s proof 
—Martin’s Last Works, beautifully coloured, the in hand- 
some gilt frames—The Golden Bough, by Turner, artist’s proof— 
Dame School, by Webster, artist’s proof—She yherd’ 's Ppa by 
ergy Blind Girl at the Holy Well, proof before letters—Sir 
Walter Scott and his Literary ‘riends at Abbotsford, artist’s 
proof.—The ere Stocks of Napoleon at ssano, proof 
impressions—Sir Walter Scott and his Literary F riendsat Abbots- 
ford—Herring’ me “ Horses, St. Giles’ and St. James’, coloured— 
Gallery of Beauty, coloured—A capital Assortment of Graves’s 
Fores’s Publications—Modern Oil Paintings and Water-colour 
Drawings by Morris, Williams, Knell Barraud, Buckley, &c.— 
Imitation Oil Pictures, in gilt ‘Frames—An immense v: ariety of 
Chromos and Coloured’ Fancy Subjects, Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank—Books of Prints, Portfolios, and Scrap Books, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 

















Extensive and Interesting Collection of Choice Tilustrated 
Books and Works connected with Science and the Fine 
Arts, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
\O AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and following days, at 1, a splendid 


COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


including numerous copies of the following important Works, 
viz. :—The Vernon Gallery, artists’ proofs (published at 124 
i si—Roberts’s Holy Land, the complete large work, 6 vols. 
morocco— Musée F' rancais et Musée Royal, 6 vols.—The Britannia 
and Conway Tubular tay folio volumes of plates and 2 vols. 
of text (published at 6l. 63.)—Wickes’s Memorials of English 
Medieval Churches, folio (published at 31. 13s. 6d.)—Gruner’s 
Fresco Decorations, folio, morocco— Harding's Sketches at Home 
and Abroad—Nash’s Mansions of England, 4 vols.—Nash’s Wind- 
sor Castle, coloured and mounted—4 Dugda dle’s Mc ticon Angli- 
canum, 8 vols. half morocco—24 Brayley and Britton’s History of 
Surrey, large paper, india proofs (published at 26/. 5s.)—The Ponia- 
towski ‘Gems, 2 2 vols. 4to. morocco (published at 21/.)—Lake Price’s 
Venice, coloured and mounted—Tayler’s Portfolio, coloured and 
mounted—Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age (published at 
7l.\—The Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. morocco elegant — Scotland 
De sine: ited, the large work—Angus’s South Australia, morocco— 
300 Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. (sells 2. 28.) —Finden’ 's Royal 
Gallery of British Art—130 Ackermann’s Ancient Coins—4 Picker- 
— beautiful edition of Walton and Cotton, 2 vols.—40 Brandon’s 
Gothic Architecture, 2 vols. 4to.—100 Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
illustrated—20 Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 10 vols, 






























4to. (publis hed at 141. 128.)—52 Genera of Britis Moths, 2 vols. 
(sells 32. 38,)—90 Fairholt’s Costume in England—6 Llustrations 
of the aval Order of Plants, by Miss Twining, 2 vols. folio 
ag hae at 232.) —150 Scotland Deline: ated, 2 vols. 4to. cloth—400 


Spices for English Tables, or a Rare Relish of Fun from 

the Far k ast, 4to. sells 168.) 

Important Re mainder s of the most c harming and Popular 
Series of Illustrated Books, printed on toned paper, and 
Juvenile Publications, ever issued. 


=| Suscertos, & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and following aa the ENTIRE REM: AINING 
COPIES of. the following B BAUTIFULL Y-ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, viz.:—840 Poems and Pictures, 100 illustrations by 
English artists, 8vo. (sells 11. 1s.)—714 Merchant of Venice, illus- 
trated by b. Foster and Thomas (sells 108. 6d.)—2,000 The Art 
Album, fac-similes of Water-Colour Drawings by Cattermole, 
Cooper and others, 4to. (sells 21s.\—900 Household Song, illus- 
trated—1,600 Three Gems in One Setting, bes vutifully illustrated 
—840 Milton’s L’Allegro (sel 218. \—560 Gray’s P. 2 : 
illustrated by B. Foster (sell: —980 Sabbath Bells 
the Poets, illustrated by B. pice (sells 10s. 6d.) —420 Dr. Lori- 
mer’s Scottish Reformation, illustrated by B. Foster (sells 10s. 6d.) 
—1,200 The Children’s Picture- k of Country Scenes (sells 53.)— 
1,000 The Children’s Picture-Book of ¢ uadrupeds and Birds, 2 
vols, (sells 103.)—1 120 Harvey’s Picture-Book of Natural History 
(sells 108. 6d.)—1,670 Songs of the Little Ones, with coloured 
engravings by B. Foster and Absolon (sells 53.)—1,420 The Babes 
in the Wood (sells 5s.)—900 The Seven Champions ot ‘hristendom 
se a 38 6d.)—1,100 Kingston’s Boy’s Annual (sells 1,480 The 
How asury of Old story Books “sells 53.) —930 a Indestrue- 
tible Ple. isure Books, 12 sorts, printed in colours ‘sells 12s.)—1,600 
sets Indestructible Natural History, 4 sorts ‘sells 4s.)—1,600 Merry 
Tale: ind coloured—700 Picture-Book of Birds and Beasts 
400 Picture-Book of Merry Tales (sells 53.)—500 sets 
dren rourite Pleasure Books—420 Poe’s Poetical Works, 
beautifully illustrated, cloth and morocco—50 The Book o: 
Favourite Poe m8, ae (sells 21. 28.)—150 Favourite Modern 
jallads (sells 2's..—140 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, morocco— 
1,100 The Carew: sa00 The Lord’s Prayer explained for Children. 
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Entire Remaining Copies of Choice Illustrated Works, the 

Stones of most of which have been Destroyed, thus preclud- 

ing the possibility of any more Copies being produced, 

SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
- AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 

November 18, and following days, the Entire Remaining Copies of 
RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED W' ORKs, including— 

The .G \MMAR of ORNAMENT. By OWEN JONES. Being 
of 3,000 Examples from various styles, exhibiting the 
F cath mental Principles which Seg to reign in the compo- 
sition of Ornament of every period ; 101 Imperial Folio Plates, 
- bors ately printed in colours and gold, and published at 

91. 1 








ROBERTS’S SKETCHES in the HOLY 
IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT 
rical and Descriptive Notices 
Library Edition, 6 vols. 

M‘IAN'’S COSTUMES of the CLANS of the SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDERS, coloured. 2 vols. 4to. (original copies). 

PYNE’S ILAKE SCEN or of ENGLAND. 25 double-tinted 
Plates, 4to. (sells 10. 1 

The BARONIAL HALLS and PICTURESQUE EDIFICES 
o ENGLAND, from Drawings by Harding, Cattermole, 
Prout, and other eminent Artists. Containing 71 most 


LAND, SYRIA, 
and NUBIA, with Histo- 
»y the Rey. Dr. Croly. The 








beautiful a — in Coloured o-., with 
descriptions by 5. Hall, with numerous ings on 
Wood. In2 hieon vols. Quarto (published at fl 7. Ts) 

CURRY and RICE (on Forty Plates); or, the Ingredients of 
Social Life at ** Our” Station in India. By Captain ATKING 
SON. 40 er ig pig Plates, with Text, small 4to. hand. 
somely bound, (sells 1. 18.) 

The CAMPAIGN in - DIA—1857-58. By Captain ATKIN. 

SON. 26 ead a Lithographs, with Text, folio im. 
perial, (sells 31. 3s. 

SKETCHES and spconennin of the SIEGE of LUCKNovw, 
By Lieut. MECHAM. With Text, 25 double-tinted Litho. 
graphs, folio, bound, (sells 2U. 2s.) 

SOME OF MY BUSH FRIENDS IN TASMANTA. By 
LOUISA A. MEREDITH, a of ‘Our Wild Flowers 
(English), ‘Romance of Nature,’ &c. 14 Plates in Chrome- 
Lithograph y, 14 beautiful borders, and 100 pages of Text 
small folio, elegantly bound, gilt edges, published at 2/. 93. * 

The WAR in ITALY.—SCENERY and BATTLES by 
SIGNOR BOSSOLI. The Work consists of One Volume. 
small Quarto, elegantly bound, —_——- at 21s. ; or fully 
coloured and extra bound, published at 

The TREASURY of ORNAMENTAL ART, illustrative of 
Objects of Art and Virti. The work contains 71 exquisitely. 
executed Chromo Lithographic Plates, with Descriptive Text, 
and was published in in 1 volume, 3l. 138. 6d. extra cloth gilt. 








The Entire Remaining Copies of the most beautiful Work on 
Yorkshire ever published, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and following days, 


The ENTIRE REMAINING COPIES of 
RICHARDSON’S MONASTIC RUINS of YORKSHIRE, 


containing upwards of 30 large and beautifully-tinted Views, 
together with the various Vignettes, Ground-Plans,. Details, 
Sections and Arms, &c. of each Abbey, the complete Work, in 
12 folio Parts (published at 12/. 128.). 

From the Times.—‘ Few works of lithographic Art have equalled 
this publication, and it would be difficult to point out any by 
which it has been surpassed. The subject-matter can hardly be 
said to bea local one, because the history of the places illustrated 
is in fact so intima utely connected with the general history of 
Enciand, < that all Englishmen must feel an interest in what is 





Magnificent Uuminated Work. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at thoir Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and following days, 


The ENTIRE REMAINING COPIES of 
THE ART OF ILLUMINATING, 


as Practised in Europe from the Earliest Times, Illustrated b 

rders, Initial Letters, Alphabets, &c., selected from the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museiim, ‘and other important Col- 
lections, by W. Tymms, with a ssay on the Art, and Instruc- 
tions as to its Practice in the! Present Ti by M. Digby Wyatt, 
ito., sp iy bound (published at 3/. 1 


*,* This magnificent and eminently-serviceable work contains 
102 Plates; all fully Llluminated, and printed in colours and gold 
on vellum’ paper, and 104 pages of Text, surrounded by borders in 
colours. Counting the various specimens of letters and borders 
even on the 102 pages, there will be found 1,008 Liluminated 

Figures. 





Sumptuous Iluminated Work. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
November 18, and following days, 
The ENTIRE REMAINING COPIES of 
PARADISE AND THE PERI, by THOMAS MOORE, 
54 splendidly illuminated pages. small folio, elegantly bound, 
bevelled boards (published 2/. 28.) 

“*Moore’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ gorgeously illuminated by 
Messrs. Owen Jones and H. Warren, executed on stone by Mr. 
Albert Warren, printed aud published by Day & Son......Mr. 
Owen Jones has produced some of the most magnificent combi- 
nations of colour and design we remember to have seen. His 
borders are all dazzling, and many of exquisite beauty.” 

Atheneum. 








Valuable Collection of beautiful Modern Seances in the 
choicest states, after Turner and Sir E. Landseer; also, 
the Works of Woollett, Strange, Wille, and other Eminent 
Engravers. 

OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, _ NOVEM BER, 
n Important COLLECTION of ‘Choice ENGLISH ENGRAV: 

INGS, including, among the Works of Sir E. Li ~~ seer, Crossin, 

the Bridge, the large plate, artist’s proof, very scarce—Peace an 

War, Gat pete eoray 's proofs—Shoeing, artist's proof —There’s Life 

in the Old Dog yet, artist’ a Night and Morning, the pair, 

artist’s proof—C co an “eget the pair of large plates, 
rst state, very rare—The Drive, artist's proof—Forester’s 

Family, artist’s proof—Highland Drovers, first state, very bril- 

liant—Refreshment, artist's proof—Midsummer Night's Dream, 

artist’s proof—W ir adsor Castle, first state—Monarch of the Glen, 

artist’s spent Benge ’s Bath, artist’s proof. Among the miscel- 
laneous subjects will be found Turner’s Dover, and Hastings, 
artist’s proof — Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, artist's proof, 
signed—The Huguenot, and Order of Release, by Millais, the pair, 
artist’s proof—Highland Ferry-Boat, first state— peerage by 

Turner. artist’s proof—and many others equally fin 


Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of ‘9 stampe. 





Entire Remaining Stocks, Stereotype Plates and Copyrights of 
well-known Standard Publications. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms = Fleet-street, during the 
Month of NOV "EMBER, the REMAINING STOCKS, STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES and COPYR RiGHtS ‘of the following POPULAR 
WORKS, viz. :—Studies of Christian Character, by Bertha Fox, 
crown 8yo. (sells 63.)\—Female Characters of Holy Writ, by Dr. 
Hughes—Catlow's Sketching Rambles, 2 vols.—Mornings with 
Mamma, by Mrs. Smyth, 3 vols.—Every Boy’s Stories (sells 53.)— 
Art of Doing Our Best, feap. 8vo. (sells 58.)—Fit to be a Duchess, 
crown 8yo. (sells 5s.)—Men who were Earnest (sells 53.)—The Brave 
Old English Confessors, es Sv. (sells 58. an pes of Foreign 
Novelists— 1 —The Scholar's 
Companion—Ceelebs the Moannar in panels by % Wife—The Um 
and the Page—The Leaven Leaves—The Commentator’s Tracts— 
The World at Home—The London Tales—Racey Stories—Getting 
On, 2 yols.—Hints on the Culture of Character; and many others. 


Further particulars will shortly appear. 
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Important Literary Property. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, during the 
Month of NOVEMBER, the Valuable COPY RIGHT S and 
STEREOTYPE-PLATES, with the ENTIRE STOCK (in One 
Lot), of that Highly-[mportant Property, 
DE QUINCEY’S COLLECTED WORKS, 
14 vols. crown 8vo. (published at 57. 5s.). 

The above Valuable and Standard ly arranged in a col- 
jected form as the Author’s Complete Works, has also a very exten- 
sive sale in Separate Volumes,—each Volume containing a complete 
work or selection of papers, quite independent of, and without any 
reference to, the entire series. , 

Further particulars will shortly appear. 





Water-Colour Drawings, including many charming Exam- 
ples from the Studio of an eminent English Artist. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, during the 
Month of NOVEMBER, a pleasing COLLECTION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, including specimens by 

Turner De Wint Tayler Leitch 
Stone Farley Cattermole Herbert 
Hunt D. Cox Pyne Richardson 
Bright Topham Haghe Simpson 
Callcott Oliver Duttield Bentley. 


Also, a few Cabinet Paintings, in gilt frames. 
Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





EONARD & CO., Boox-TrapE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
August. Refer to— 





Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. 
ARCHIVES of MEDICINE. No. IX. 


p 2 price 2s, 6d. Now mate. 
London: John Churchill. 


Tae QUEEN, of Saturday, October 5, con- 
tains :—Humours of Hydropathy—Old Scarborough Church 
in the Season—Eight Views in the Alps—Portrait of Mrs. 
Guinness Hill—The Sable Antelope—A View showing the Progress 
of the Great Exhibition Building—Masunic Baptism in Paris; 
and other interesting Engravings. 
The Needlework Supplement contains :— 

Work-basket, with 3 Illustrations. 

Hearthrug in Woolwork and Cloth appliqué. 

Powder-Flask. 

Braided D’Oyley. 

Insertion of Crochet Medallions. 

A beautifully coloured Supplemer 


designed and executed in Pari 
To be had of all Booksellers; and from the Office, on receipt of 


six stamps. 
London: 248, Strand, W.C. 





t 





t of the Fashions, expressly 
Ss. 


i\ ONUMENTAL MEMORIALS.—REPORT 

on STONE of HOUSES of PARLIAMENT. — THE 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains:—Fine View of 
Monumental Memorials, Woking, &c. — Further Review of 
Sheffield — In full, Report on Stone of Houses of Parliament— 
he Mechanics of Construction—Plan of Milan Cathedral— 
Florence Fine-Art_Exhibition—Gleanings from Lord Bacon's 
ssays—Notes on Furniture—Masters and Workmen—Sanitary 
Condition of Shrewsbury—Stone Altars—Subways for London— 
Stained Glass—Provincial News—Competitions, &¢,—Office, 1, 
fork-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


OSAICS.—The Second Portion of a Fully 
Illustrated LoS on this subject appears in the Number of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER (Price 2s. 6d.), 
which also contains Articles on Materials for ‘Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs’—Archeology in Ireland—Characteristics of Old Church 
Architecture, &c. in the Mainland and Western Islands of 
Scotland — Restoration of Lavenham Church—The Museum 
formed during the Recent Archzological Meeting at Peter- 
borough—Unpublished Correspondence of Antony 4 Wood—Full 
Reports of the Meetings of Archzological Societies—Correspon- 
dence on Recent Excavations in Denmark — Vandalism_ at 
Rochester, &c.—Reviews—A ppointments—Preferments and Pro- 
motions—Births, Marriages and Deaths— Markets, &c. 
London, 377, Strand: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 












BOOKS—A BARGAIN. 
\ ACKLIN’S Splendid Edition of THE HOLY 
BIBLE, illustrated with Plates by the most eminent 
Artists, 6 vols. folio, bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 71. 

Edinburgh Review, from its commencement, 
1802, to the end of 1860, with all the Indexes, 115 vols. half calf 
gilt, 110. lis, 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement, 1809, 
to end of 1860, with all the Indexes, 108 vols. newly half-bound, 
green morocco, gilt, 121. 

Works of the British Poets, edited by Park, 
with Johnson's Lives, and Translations from the Greek and Latin 
Poets. Illustrated with Plates by Fuseli, &c. Sharpe’s beautiful 
Edition, 139 volumes, bound in 69 vols. calf extra, marbled edges, 6l. 

British Essayists, with Prefaces, Historical and 
Biographical, by Alex. Chalmers. Portraits. 45 vols. 12mo. half- 
bound russia, gilt, 31. 38. 1817. 

Swift’s Works, with Life and Notes by Hawkes- 
Worth, and Supplement by Nichols. Plates, 14 vols 4to. bright 
gilt calf, 31. 28. 

Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales. Fine 
early impressions of the Plates, 8 yols. imperial 8vo. tree-marbled 
calf gilt, 31. 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern. Best 
Edition, 60 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 42. 102. 


Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. 
folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 32. 
Now on Sale by C. F. HUSK, 24, Haymarket, S.W. 


alt. of CATALOGUE just ready, and will be sent on appli- 


Atlas 


XUM 


MR. SKEET’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—<+>— 


TRAFFORD’s WORKS. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘City and Suburb.” A NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, will be 
ready immediately. 

“ We can cordially recommend ‘ Too Much Alone’ to any reader 
in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well-conceived, well 
wrought-out story ; but we regard it less as a present success than 
the commencement of a successful career.’’—Atheneum. 

is fuch Alone’ is an exceedingly suggestive phrase, and 
what it portends is admirably realized in the novel of which it is 
the title. Itis.a thoroughly good novel, both in conception and 
execution, and ought at once to secure for its author an honour- 
able popularity. Among the rare combination of qualities which 
distinguish it, is its downright reality which yet does not preclude 
an infusion of ideal grace into a story of domestic life.”—Spectutor. 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘Too Much Alone.” A NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 58. cloth, will be 
published early in 1862. 

“ This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract universal 
attention. It is one of the most interesting and instructive novels 
we have ever read.” —London Review. q 

“Tn pathos, sentiment and vigour the author is almost equally 
at home, and we do not hesitate to say that he will be carried toa 
high status amongst the romance writers of the day.” —Press. 

“ Sustains the author’s right to hold a very high position among 
contemporary novelists.’’—Spectator. : 3 

“We feel assu that the author is destined to hold a high 
place in the ranks of English novelists.”—Literary Gazette. _ 

** Will repay perusal with interest. ...... Decidedly interesting.” 

meum. 

“ Opens with great effect. Ruby reminds us of Thackeray's 
most successful female character—Trix.’’"—Globe. 

** Has more than common interest attached to it.”"—Observer. 





“We can y d the novel to all dwellers in 
€ City and Suburb.’ ”—Critic. a 
555 The author has given us a really pleasing novel. The story is 


replete with interest.”—Morning Chronicle. 

‘The announcement of a new work from this author’s 
cannot fail to excite curiosity, and arouse expectation of that 
which is so dear to a novel reader, a really genuine, g¢ novel. 
In the present instance that expectation is fulfilled: ‘City and 
Suburb’ is more than equal in ability and finish to the author's 
preceding works.”—Morning Post. 


’ 

FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES in Portugal, Spain, France, 
Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, New Zealand, 
Andaman Islands and India. By Lieut.-Col. BUNBURY. 
3 vols. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. Limmediately. 


ROMANCE of COLLEGE LIFE. 


By ISAAC BUTT, M.P. Q.C., Author of ‘The History of 
Italy.’ 2 vols. post Sve. Ln October. 


OLD VAUXHALL: a Romance. 


By W. H. MARSHALL, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Shortly. 


LASCELLES WRAXALL’S NEW 


NOVEL—Author of ‘Only a Woman,’ ‘The Armies of Europe,’ 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. Un the Press. 


VENICE IN 1848-49 UNDER 
DANIEL MANIN. With an Introductory Chapter by ISAAC 
BUTT, M.P. Q.C., Author of ‘The History of Italy.’ 2 vols. 
post 8yo. Un the Press. 


MEMOIRS OF MISERS. By Cyrus 


REDDING, Author of ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary 
and Personal,’ &. Un the Press. 


SECOND EDITIONS. 


FOUR YEARS IN BURMAH. 


By W. H. MARSHALL, late Editor of ‘The Rangoon Chro- 
nicle.’ 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

* A golden store of experience pleasantly and attractively set 
before the public. All who desire information regarding the 
resources of the country will do well to consult this book.” 

Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ATTACHE 


(F. P. WERRY, Esq.) at the COURTS of ST. PETERS- 
BURGH and VIENNA in 1812—15. 1 vol. with Portrait, 
8s. 6d. cloth. 

“The work of a gentleman who was attached to the British 
Embassies at St. Petersburgh and Vienna during the eventful 
period from 1812 to 1815. His letters are evidently those of a well- 
educated man, who was intimately acquainted with the com- 
plicated politics of his time, and many of them possess no little 
interest in a historical point of view.”—Spectator. 


CHIEFS OF PARTIES. By 


D. 0. MADDYN, Esq., Author of ‘The Age of Pitt and Fox,’ 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“In all the book there is refreshment and agreeable illustra- 
tion.”—Atheneum. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 


Literary and Personal. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
almost every Celebrated Character of the Present Century. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 3 vols. 


London: CHartes J. Skret, 10, King William- 





street, Charing Cross. 








SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— ——— 


I. 
CROSS COUNTRY. 


By WALTER THORNBURY, Author of ‘Ice-bound,’ 
&c. With Frontispiece on Steel, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 5s. Forming the Seventh Volume of 
*LOW’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF FAVOURITE 
BOOKS.” 


The Volumes now ready are :— 
1. The Eye Witness, 5s, 


2. Antonina, 5s. 
3. Dead Secret, 5s, 


4. Woman in White, 6s. 
5. My Lady Ludlow, 5s. 
6. Hide-and-Seek, 58. 


II, 


THE COTTON KINGDOM. 


A TRAVELLER'S OBSERVATIONS on COTTON 
andSLAVERY in AMERICA, based upon three former 
volumes of Travels and Explorations. By FREDERICK 
LAW OLMSTED. With a Map. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


III. 


SLAVERY and SECESSION: 


HISTORICAL and ECONOMICAL. By THOMAS 
ELLISON, Esq. F.S.S., of Liverpool, Author of ‘A 
Handbook of the Cotton Trade’ With Coloured Map, 
and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Population 
Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c. &c. Forming a 
Complete Handbook of Reference on all Matters con- 
nected with the War. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


IV. 


JACK BUNTLINE; or, LIFE on the 
OCEAN. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of ‘ The Boy’s- 
Book of Boats,’ ‘ Peter the Whaler,’ &c. With Fron- 
tispiece by Keene. Feap. cloth, price 2s. 


Vv. 


LITTLE BIRD RED, and LITTLE 
BIRD BLUE: 


A Tale of the Woods. By Miss M. B. EDWARDS, 

Author of ‘ Charlie and Ernest,’ &c. With Coloured 

Illustrations and Borders. Bevelled boards, price 5s. 
(Next week. 


VI. 


LIFE AMONGST the NORTH and 
SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


A BOOK for BOYS. By GEORGE CATLIN, the 
Indian Traveller. With numerous Illustrations. Small 
post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


VII. 


PAUL DUNCAN’S LITTLE BY 
LITTLE; 


Or, the CRUISE of ‘THE FLY-AWAY.’ Edited by 
FRANK FREEMAN. With an Illustration by Charles 
Keene. Feap. cloth. [Next weck. 


VIII. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, of CAP- 
TAIN MAURY’S enlarged Work, THE PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY of the SEA, and its METEOROLOGY. 
Forming the Tenth Edition of the entire Work. Post 
8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


Ix. 


NATURE and the SUPERNATURAL. 
By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., Author of ‘The 
New Life,’ &c, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


x. 


AFTER ICEBERGS with a PAINTER: 


A SUMMER VOYAGE to LABRADOR and around 
NEWFOUNDLAND. By the Rev. LOUIS L. NOBLE 
Post 8vo. with 6 Tinted Lithographs, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill, 
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JARROLD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 








EDUCATIONAL GUIDES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


a 


DR. BREWER’S GUIDE to SCIENCE. Ninth Thou- 


sand. 38. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S THEOLOGY in SCIENCE. Second 


Edition. A clear and concise Guide to Geology, Physical Geography, Ethnology, or the species 
of Man, Philology, or the language of Man, &¢. Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. MANN’S GUIDE to PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


(VEGETABLE and ANIMAL). Third Edition. 33. 6d. 
DR. MANN’S GUIDE to ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 
33. 6d. 


DR. MANN’S GUIDE to the KNOWLEDGE of the 


HEAVENS. In Question and Answer. Fourth Edition. 22. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S ALLISON’S GUIDE to ENGLISH 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Twenty-second Edition. 3s. 


DR. BREWER’S GUIDE to ROMAN HISTORY. Fifth 


Edition. 38. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S GUIDE to GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S GUIDES to SCRIPTURE HISTORY: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, with Contemporaneous History. Third 
Edition. 38. 6. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Supplementary Chapters, bearing 
on the contemporaneous History, and the Political and Religious Aspect of the Times. 
33. 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT HISTORY (Sacred 


and GENERAL). 9. 


HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES (General and Eccle- 


SIASTICAL). 9d. 


MODERN HISTORY (General and Ecclesiastical). 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the three preceding 


Books. 9d. 
A knowledge of the facts contained in these Ninepenny Historical Manuals will qualify 
the Student for Matriculation Examinations. 


ONE THOUSAND QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTA- 


MENT; with Explanatory Introduction to each Book. 9d. 


ONE THOUSAND QUESTIONS on the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. od. 


9d, 


The two in one yolume, 23,—KEYS to each Part, 9d. each. 


MARTIN’S INTELLECTUAL PRIMER. Fourth Edi- 


tion. 1s. 


LEARNING TO READ: First Book for Children. Large 


clear type. 6d. 


ALLISON’S FIRST LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY. One 


Hundred and Eighty-fourth Thousand. 9d. 


BOND’S QUESTION-BOOK of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Ninth Edition. 9d. 





HOUSEHOLD TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
TWOPENCE EACH. 

For Gifts or Loan, or to be used in Public Readings in Lecture-Halls, School-Rooms, and 
Village Institutes. Upwards of One Million of these Tracts have been circulated at home and in 
the Colonies, and the demand is increasing. 

Subjects of the Tracts. 
| How to Make the Most of Things. 
Household Rhymes for Children. 


| Young Men in Great Cities. 
| Kind Words for the Kitchen. 


Cottage Homes. 

Mother’s Trials and Sgt 

The Starting in Life. For Boy. 

The Happy Life. Fi or Girls. 

My First Place. For Young Servants. | Peace in the Household. 

How do you Manage the Young Ones ? | Going A-Courting. 

How to Take Care of Number One. For Young vere hildren at Home. 
Mer | Village Children at School. 

Are Yo “ Thinking of Getting Married ? | The Happy Schoolfellows. 

Working Men’s Hindrances. 


* Mother's Last Words.” 
piece ld Management. 
A Short Yarn. For Sailors. 


| How to Rise in the World. 

| Life’s Battles. 
Daughters from Home. ene Verses on Health 
The Worth of Fresh Air. 


Ney se Desps ui 
| nd Happin it 
The Use of Pure Water. The Nick Child’s 5 Ory. Dit 
The Value of Good Food. | Work and ae “Househol Verses for Children. 
Influence of Wholesome Drink. | When to Say 
Advantage of Warm Clothing. | semiaietiemtentnens, 
Gain of a Well-Trained Mind. ' Men who have Fallen. 


SCIENCE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
TWOPENCE EACH. 


This Series of School and Home Books is intended to illustrate, one by one, the great facts in 
Science, in a a manner as to make the masses of the People familiar with the grand discoveries 
of Philosophy, they bear on the circumstances of every-day life, and the commerce, locomotion, 
and habits ntions 0 of mankind. 

The Great Round Worl 
The Wide und Deep _— 
Busy-Body Oxygen. 

The Invisible Air. 

The Inconstant Wind. 
The Refreshing Rain. 
Mass and its Might. 


Expansive Heat. 

Thunder and Lightni 

The Lightning Bridled and Tamed. 
Lightning Harnessed for Useful Work. 
The Lightning Guiding the Mariner. 

The Raw Material of Life. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
c an and Composition of the Soil. 


FARNELL'S SYSTEMATIC COPY-BOOKS 


Invariably insure a good Handwriting. Every Exemplar Copy is based upon a well-considered and 
perfect system, giving freedom in handling the pen, and securing beautifully formed letters. 


1. ELEMENTARY COPIES. Nos. 1 to 4. 8d, each. 
2. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL HAND. Nos. 5, 6,13, 14. Each 


Bock: contains Seventy-two Copies on the subjects of Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar. 


8. COMMERCIAL COPY-BOOKS. Nos. 7 and 8. Including Business 


Letters, Invoices, &c. 3d. each. 
. A BEAUTIFUL LADIES’ HANDWRITING. Nos. 9, 10, 11. 
Including Poetry, Astronomical Copies, &c. 3d. each. 


CURRENT SMALL HAND. No. 12. 
nology. 3d. 


oo 


Copies in Scripture Chro- 
Very superior Editions of all the above, at 6d. each. 





POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 


——@—- 


THE OBSERVING EYE. Letters to Children on the 


three lowest divisions of Animal Life—Radiated, Articulated and Moliuseous. By Mrs. JOHN 
WRIGHT. With Engravings. Embossed cloth. Fifth Edition. 


WHAT IS A BIRD? The Forms of Birds—their In- 


stincts and Use in Creation considered. With Anecdotes and illustrative Engravings. Dy 
Mrs. JOHN WRIGHT. Handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 


PLANTS of the LAND and WATER. Entertaining 


Chapters on the Vegetable World. By MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY. Numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 


OUR WORLD: its ROCKS and FOSSILS. By the 


Author of ‘The Observing Eye.’ Seventh Thousand. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 28.; 
gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


CATERPILLARS, BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS: their 


Manners, Habits and Transformations. By MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY. With 
Illustrations. Embossed cloth. 2s. 


MRS. GELDART’S STORIES of ENGLAND and her 


FORTY COUNTIES. Sixth Edition. Illustrations. 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3e. 


MRS. GELDART’S STORIES of IRELAND and her 


FOUR PROVINCES. Second Edition. Illustrations. 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 


SCRIPTURE SACRIFICES: showing their Typical 


Meaning and Fulfilment in Our Lord Jesus Christ. With a Sketch of Jewish History. By 
the Author of ‘The Observing Eye.’ Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The CHILDREN of SUMMERBROOK. By the Author 


of ‘Homely Ballads.’ Eighteenth Thousand. Embossed cloth, ls. 





LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 47, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


—— 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. ED- 


MONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of * Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ ‘ Bothwell: a Poem,’ &c. Originally 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 


LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and 


SIR CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses 
of Londonderry. By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
D.C.L. From the Original Papers of the Family and other 
sources. In3 vols. 8yo. 


Ill. 


The CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its ORIGIN, 


PROGRESS and FUTURE. By the Rev. E, B. RAMSAY, 
M.A, LL.D. F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


Iv. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP 
STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. Vol. I. Books I. to XII. In crown 8yo. 


v. 


NOTES on ITALIAN INDUSTRY. By 


a LEVANTINE COMMISSIONER for 1862, 


vi. 


HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLU- 


TION. By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., Athens, Author of 
the * History of Greece under Foreign Domination.’ In 2 vols. 
Syo. 
VIL 
A NEW EDITION. 
LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. By 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of Logic and 


Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by 
Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. 2 yols. 8yo. 


VIII. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


BON GAULTIER. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
Leech, and Alfred Crowquill. A New Edition, being the 
Seventh, 
1x, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. In Crown 8vo. 


LWearly ready. 





Now published, price 1, 11s. 6d. 


BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS: 
- Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STE- 
PHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘ Book of the Farm,’ &c. ; 
and ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer. 

pp. 562, illustrated with 28 Engravings on Copper and 1,017 
Engravings on Wood, half bound. 


The 


their 


Uniform with the above, 


The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 


STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 2 yols. royal 8vo. with Engravings. 
Price 31, half bound. siiiaeess 


The BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS 


and MACHINES. By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT 
BURN. Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Royal 
8yo. with 875 Engravings, price 2l. 2s. half bound. 


he BOOK of the GARDEN. By 


CHARLES M‘INTOSH. 2 vols. royal 8yo. with 1,055 En- 
gravings, price 41. 7s. 6d. half bound. 


The FORESTER. By James Brown, 


Wood-Manager to the Earl of Seafield. Third Edition. Royal 
8yo. with Engravings, price 11. 10s. half bound. 





FARM ACCOUNTS:—A PRACTI- 
CAL SYSTEM of FARM BOOK-KEEPING, being that 
recommended in_the ‘ Book of the Farm,’ by HENRY STE- 
PHENS, F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. price 2s. SEVEN 
FOLIO ACCOUNT-BOOKS, constructed with 


. Also, 8 
in accordance 
the System. Price 229, . 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY. 


were 


In Imperial Folio, half bound in Russia or Morocco, 
price 51. 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHEN- 
TIC MAPS. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
Geographer ne Bh ueen for Scotland; Author of the ‘ Physical 
At . 


as,’ the ‘ Dictionary of Geography, &c. 
Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. & A. K. Johnston. 


With a COMPLETE INDEX to EACH MAP, 
Containing References to nearly 150,000 Places in this Atlas. 





Opinions of the Press. 





In large 8yo. | 


Atheneitm, August 10, 1861. 


“ Under the name of ‘The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography,’ 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have published a book of Maps, which 
for care of drawing and beauty of execution appears to leave 
nothing more to hope for or desire. Science and Art have done 
their best upon this magnificent book. Mr. A. Keith Johnston 
answers for the engraving and printing: to those who love clear 
forms and delicate bold type we need say no more. 
should be, these maps are: 
to narrative or description. A very good feature is the Index of 
Names attached to each plate, with the easy mechanical arrange- 
meut of lines by which any particular name that may be sough 
is at once found onthe map. Of the ma 











this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will 
deserve to be the most popular.” 


Morning Herald. 


** There is scarce any science which has of late made such pro- 
gress as thatof chartography. But the culmination of allattempts 
to depict the face of the world appears in the * Royal Atlas,’ than 


which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect. The 


one thoroughly knows, and from them to judge of the remainder. 
Never did an Atlas stand this searching examination so well as 
the folio work just published by the Messrs. Blackwood, and 
bearing on its title the honoured name of Keith Johuston. We 
have carefully gone over the coast-lines and the interior delinea- 
tion of several portions of Europe, and of North and South 
America, with which we happen to be familiar, and, so far as we 
have examined, there is not merely not an error, but the absolute 
perfection of accuracy... ... fhe most magnificent geographical 
work that has ever issued from the press. Considering the labour 
expended on it, and the style in which it is got up, its cheapness 
is not its greatest marvel.” 


Guardian. 


“ This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as 
well as the most useful and complete, of al) xisting Atlases. T 
a habitual consulter of maps (which every reader of history and 
every man of science ought to be) there can hardly be a greater 
luxury than these beautiful sheets, which it is a pleasure for the 
eye to travel over, and upon which a vast quantity of the finest 
and most delicate work represents a more than corresponding 
mass of various information. In one large but not cumbrous 
folio volume, Mr. Keith Johnston has given us as perfect an Atlas 
as can well be desired, embracing the results of all the most recent 
discoveries in every part of the world, as well as most of the terri- 
torial changes that have lately occurred in Europe..... A close 
examination of several different parts of Europe which are very 
familiar to us, satisfies us of the remarkable accuracy with which 
the work is done; it is very rarely that we miss even a new road, 
where, according to the scale of the map, a road should have 
been given.” 


Examiner. 


“There has not, we believe, been produced for general public 
use a body of ms eg equal in beauty and completeness to the Royal 
Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston. . In beauty 
and clearness of engraving it has never been surpassed, and the 
fulness of information in such maps as the five representing the 
United Kingdom, (England and Scotland each being enlarged so 
as to fill two maps, upon which the name of every hamlet has been 
entered), or the two representing India, is marvellous.” 


Economist. 


* All who are acquainted with the admirable maps of Physical 
Gonguaphy issued by Mr. Keith Johnston some years ago, will be 
prepared to expeot much from this new Atlas of General Modern 
Geography. It is a magnificent volume, to whose preparation and 
Te ereng = the author has devoted eany ove years of constant 
abour, while it embodies the results of his systematic study of 
M ngeconse geography for more than a quarter of a century. S 

n comparing this beautiful and valuable Atlas with previous col- 
lections, every one must be struck, not only by the immense 
advances in geographical knowledge, but by the greatly-increased 
power of representing that knowledge to the eye in the course of 
the last thirty years.” 


Saturday Review. 


“The completion of Mr. Keith Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas of 
Modern Geography’ claims a special notice at our hands. While 
Mr. Johnston’s maps are certainly unsurpassed by any for legi- 
bility and uniformity of drawing, as well as for accuracy and 
judicious selection, this eminent geographer’s Atlas has a distin- 
— merit in the fact that each map is accompanied by a 
special Index of remarkable fulness. The labour and trouble of 
reference are in this way reduced to a minimum. y 
number of places enumerated in the separate indices is enormous. 
We believe indeed that every name which appears in the maps is 
registered in the tables; and as each place is indicated by two 
letters, which refer to the squares formed by the parallels of lati- 
tude and longitude, the motieod of using the Index is extremely 
easy and convenient. Accompanied by the General Index wh ich 
is promised, this Atlas will be undoubtedly the best of its sort 
that has yet been published. . . . . Weknownoseriesof maps 
which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, where- 
ever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really 









astonishing, 








r All that maps | 
honest, accurate, intelligible guides | 


3 nany noble Atlases prepared | 
by Mr. Johnston and published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, | 


| 
| 
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only way to test the value of maps is to select those spots which | 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


The MONKS of the WEST, from Sr. Benepict 
to ST. BERNARD. By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT 
2 vols. 8vo. price 2ls. Authorized Translation. P 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DR. ALEX. CAR. 
LYLE, Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the 
Men and Events of his Time. With a Portrait, Thi 
Edition, 8vo. price 14s. 5 


The NEW “EXAMEN”; or, An Inquiry into 
the Evidence of certain Passages in ‘ Macaulay's History of 
England’ concerning the Duke of Marlborough—The Massacre 
oe Hishlende ry Scotland—Viscount Dundee— 

illiam Penn. By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at-Ls 
In crown &yo. price 68. ; mneeteten: 


The PUNJAB and DELHI in 1857; Being 2 


Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjab was saved : 
Delhi recovered during the Indian Mutiny. By the Rev 
CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain of the Punjab Moveable Column. 
With Plans of the Chief Stations and of the different Engage- 
eis, a ‘ ——— of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., Sir H 

idwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and Brig.-Gen. J. Ni ; 
2yols, post 8vo. price 21s. ; Pan a. 


MR. CONSUL PETHERICK’S SIXTEEN YEARS’ TRAV 
R HICKS SIXTEEN YEARS’ TRAVEL 
EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 


AFRICA; with Explorations from Khartoum on the Whi 

Nile to the Regions of the Equator. By JOHN PETIERICK: 
R.G,S., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan. In 

8vo. with a Map, price lés. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and 
GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of ‘ Text- 
Books of Geology.’ In crown svo. price 6s. 

The PAST and the PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE; Being a Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life- 
System. By DAVID PAGE, P.G.8- Author of “Text-Bocks 
of Geology,’ &c. In crown Svo. price 6s. With Fifty Ilus- 
trations, drawn and engraved expressly for this Work. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 





| The NOVELS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


Bart., in Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, printed 
in a large readable type, published Monthly, price 5g. Twenty- 
one Volumes are nabiiaied: sai a Ta 
The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. feap. 12. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. feap. 128. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 yols. feap. 129. 
SILAS MARNER. Post 8yo. 12s. 


TALES from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” Complete in 
bee nae oe are sold separately, price 1g. 6d.; 

A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 


Commencement of the French Reyelution in 1789 
Battle of Waterloo. Tenth Edition. 14 vols. oie one 
Portraits, and a copious Index, price 101. los. 
In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with the 
utmost diligence, care has been taken to interweave with the 


| original text the new facts which have been brought to light 


since the last Edition was published. It is believed th 

Work will be found in all respects brought up to the latent — 
tic information that has appeared on the epoch of which it treats. 
Copies of the Crown Octavo Edition of the above History may 
be had in 20 vols. price 6l. Also, a People’s Edition, in 12 vols. 
double columns, price 2/. 82. in cloth, and Index Volume, price 38. 
The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Third Edition, with Ana- 
a of Contents and a copious Index. Post 8yo. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period to the Year 1848. Second Edition. Post 8yo. price 9e. 


ENGLISH PURITANISM and its LEADERS: 
CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN. B } 
TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theo ou 
Andrews; Author of ‘Leaders of the Reformation,’ &c. In 
crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 

LEADERS of the REFORMATION: Lurner 
—CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. By JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D. A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES 
on METAPHYSICS and LOGIC. Edited b 
MANSEL and VEITCH. Complete in 4 vols. i 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other Poems. By W. EDMONDSTOU NE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited by 
Professor AYTOUN. Second Edition. In 2 yols. feap. 8yo. 
price 12s. 

POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. Trans- 
lated by W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., and 
THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 68. 

The COURSE of TIME: a Poem. By Roxpert 
POLLOK, A.M. A New and Ch idition. W 
Memoir of the Author. Price 5a. sees —? 

The PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. B 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Illustrated with numerous 
Engrayings. 2 vols. 12s. 





45, GEORGE-STREET, Edinburgh ; 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
Loudon. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
New Publications for October. 


—— > 


M. GUIZOT.—The CHURCH and the 


CHRISTIAN WORLD in 1861. Crown 8vo. 53, [Just ready. 


JAMES SPENCE.—The AMERICAN 
UNION: An Inquiry into its Real Effects on the Well-being 
of the People of the United States, and into the Cause of its 
Disruption; with an Examination of Secession as a Consti- 
tutional Right. 8yo. (Just ready. 3 





J. HENEAGE JESSE.—MEMOIRS 
of RICHARD III. and his CONTEMPORARIES. By J. H. 
JESSE, Author of ‘ The Court of England under the Stuarts.’ 
8vo. with Portraits and Plans, &. 153. 


CONSUL C. P. HODGSON.—A RE- 
SIDENCE at NAGASAKI and HAKODATI in 1859-60. 
With an ACCOUNT of JAPAN. By C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s 
Consul at those Ports. With Letters on JAPAN, by HIS 
WIFE. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 





With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5a. 


LORD DUNDONALDS AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. 


*‘ Ought to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.” 
London Review. 

“ We may safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity! 
A narrative of heroic adventure, every line of which should be 
perused by Englishmen.” — Times. 

“A valuable contribution to the historical literature of Eng- 
land.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“he career of Lord Dundonald recalls that of Raleigh and 
Herbert of coornisy f This work will take its place with our best 
naval histories.” —Atheneum. 


“A work which, once read, will imprint itself on the memory 


for ever. It isan admirable work.’’—Spectator 


“ More full of interest than one of Marryat’s novels.” : 
Economist. 


Y Yr? v T 7 
FRANCATELLIS COOK’S GUIDE. 
Price Five Shillings. 

“* Francatelli’s ‘Cook’s Guide’ is an admirable manual for eve 
household where pleasure, health, and economy are consulted. 
The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, of con- 
taining sufficient cross references to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being 
so serviceably arranged in all its parts that we defy you to miss 
any of the consolations intended for your physical an ee 

imes 


Also, by the same Author, 


The MODERN COOK, 13th Edition, 


8yo. 128. 


JAST LYNNE: a Story of Modern 
Life. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
**So full of incidents, so exciting in every page, so admirably 
written, that one hardly knows how to go to bed without reading 
to the last page.” —Observer. 


“** East Lynne’ is excellently worked out. The Author really 
understands country life, and she sketches odd or strange charac- 
ters.”—Spectator. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


To this Series of Novels has just been added the Popular Story, 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


The Volumes already comprise— 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 33. 6d. 
RITA. 238. 6d. 
THE LADIES of BEVER 

* Mary Powell.’ 2s. 6d. 
VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 2s, 6d. 
THE SEASON TICKET. 232. 6d. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 23. 6d. 
EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. 238. 6d. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘ Initials.’ 3. 6d. 


HOLLOW. By the Author of 





London; RicHarD BentLEY, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— @—— 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake "Ngami.’ 8vo. with 
P Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
‘Mr, Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adven- 
tures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of information, and 
spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers, and 
become a favourite with all those who can appreciate daring per- 
severance, and a buoyant spirit under overwheluiar ditticulties. 
The interest of his story never flags for a moment.”—A theneum. 


The LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 


NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE. From 
his Private Papers. By Major-General E. NAPIER. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait. [Just ready. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DO- 


MESTIC SKETCHES in RUSSIA. 2y. 21s. [Next week. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV._ Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. 
“We recommend these interesting, amusing and instructive 
volumes to our readers.” —Critic. 


The LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price 5s. bound 
and Illustrated, forming the 18th Volume of HURST & 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of Cheap Editions. 
“This book reflects the highest credit on the industry and 
ability of Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than 
her story of the life of Jeanne d’Albret.”—Post. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 


END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
COUNTY SOCIETY. :; vos 


“ Vérité sans peur.” 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. Wills, 


Author of ‘ Life’s Foreshadowings.’ 3 vols. 
“A novel of remarkable power. The interest never flags. 
There is real genius in this writer.”—Spectator. 
“‘This story is full of lifeand energy. The style is good, and 
the author touches in a masterly manner the secret chords of the 
human heart.” —John Bull. 


EAST and WEST. By J. Frazer 


CORKRAN. 3 vols. 
“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in abun- 
dance, and an eloquent mastery of words. He succeeds in arrest- 
ing our attention and keeping our curiosity awake to the end.” 


A Daily News. 
“There is more than usual talent manifested in this attractive 
novel, together with a combination of force and originality which 
induces the greatest interest.” — Messenger. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


By Captain MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols. 
** A most original and exciting novel.”—Chronicle. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GraxpMoTHER’s Monty,’ ‘ WILpFLower,’ &. 3 vols. 


The HOME at ROSEFIELD. By 


EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated, by Millais, Leech, Birket Foster, &c. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP >" of help MODERN WORKS. 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature & Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

. The Crescent and the Cross. 

. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern 

Instances. 

. Wiseman’s Popes. 

. A Life for a Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. 

. The Englishwoman in Italy. 

ii. Nothing New. : By the Author 


ohn Halifax. 
18, The Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 


of 





COMPLETION 


OF 


THE ENGLISH 
CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The ENGLish CyrcLop£p1a is published in 
Four Divisions, each Division being complete in 
uself, and sold as a separate work. 


—~<-——— 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia 
is sold as a separate Work. 
GEOGRAPHY, 4 Vols. £2 
or 2 Vols. half morocco, 21. 10s. 
BIOGRAPHY, 6 Vols. 3 0 0 
or 3 Vols. half morocco, 3/. 12s. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 4 Vols. 2 2 
or 2 Vols. half morocco, 2/. 10s. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols. 416 0 
or 4 Vols. half morocco, 57. 12s. 


bo 
Oo 


** For List of Writers, and full details, see Prospectus, 
which may be had from the Publishers, or through any 
Bookseller. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, Sept. 28, 1861. 

“Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very 
favourably of this new Cyclopedia. Its great recommen- 
dation is not its comparative cheapness (though the cost 
only averages about half-a-guinea a volume), but its 
originality, completeness, and general trustworthiness. We 
may express a hope that its enterprising Publisher will 
have no reason to regret his considerable venture. He is 
not likely, we think, to have to complain of want of patron- 
age, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his 
four great Divisions may be purchased separately as a work 
complete in itself. Few may be able to afford the whole 
series; but there are many who will be glad to procure, for 
example, a Biographical Dictionary, while others will re- 
quire, for their peculiar tastes or studies, the Geographical 
Cyclopedia, or that of the Arts and Sciences, or of Natu- 
ral History.” 

From the SPECTATOR, Sept. 28. 

« ¢ The English Cyclopmxdia’ is a work that may safely be 
consulted by the most advanced students, and is likely to 
hold its own as the most complete work of reference in the 
language, until some great revolution in Science has taught 
us how blindly our wisest philosophers are still groping in 
the dark.” 





Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet 
street, E.C, 
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LITERATURE 


maine 
THE AMERICAN WAR, 


Specimen Articles of the New American Cyclo- 
pedia. Edited by George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana. (Appleton & Co.) 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton told his constituents 
on Wednesday week that he for one does not 
regard Democracy as on its trial in the present 
conflict of North and South. We are glad to 
have this speech from one of the philosophic 
statesmen of our day—from a man who has 
been a Secretary of State, and who may be 
one again. We think Sir Edward right in his 
view of this great question; and we hope that 
his opinion is shared by the Conservative party, 
in whose cause he fights. Some who profess 
to be Liberals talk of the war in Virginia as 
the failure of popular institutions: a mistake 
which undoubtedly arises from incorrect infor- 
mation about men and events in that great 
country, so near to us in sympathy and so far 
off in knowledge. 

Correct information about America has be- 
come with us a daily want. While the Great 
Republic held its prosperous course, we were 
content to think of the Americans as a people 
separated from ourselves by certain peculiarities 
and humours, by guessing and calculating, by 
whittling and chewing, by lecturing and expec- 
torating—by a love of mint julep, cock-tail, 
brandy-smash, and other ferocious drinks—by 
an eager interrogation of strangers—by a habit 
of sitting with feet out of window and legs 
over chairs—by a strong nasal intonation, and 
by a general readiness to whip all creation. We 
were content to have our droll and amusing 
cousins portrayed to us by such historians as 
Mrs. Trollope and such orators as Mr. Gough. 
But a change has come down upon the spirit of 
our dream. The farce has deepened into tra- 
gedy, and we have missed the transformation- 
scene. Our pleasant caricaturists will not enable 
us to understand the events now shaking the 
institutions of the New World. Widow Bar- 
naby’s friends, we see, are not the women of 
whom we now read in Baltimore and New 
Orleans—the women who turn their pretty 
lawns into breastworks and their elegant draw- 
ing-rooms into casemates, who send powder 
and shells in the coffins of their dead sons, who 
talk familiarly of the scalp of President Lincoln, 
and subscribe for the rope which is to hang 
President Davis. The reign of that complacent 
genius, which sufficed to discount a whole nation 
over the table of a bazaar in Cincinnati, is at 
anend. The greatest of all our humourists is 
now at fault. We have laughed, and shall laugh 
again, over the eccentricities of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick; but Jefferson Brick does not help us 
one whit to an understanding of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis. We must seek our knowledge else- 
where. 

Messrs. Ripley and Dana propose to write 
‘A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
especially devoted to American History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, &c., and supplying the 
great Want of Correct Information concerning 
the Present State of America and Distinguished 
Living American Men. A few specimens of 
what they intend to do have been placed in 
our hands; and from these specimens we will 
extract a few columns of information, more or 
less new to English readers, on men whose 
names and deeds come warm to us on every 
sheet from Boston and New York. 

First of Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federate States. Davis is, to ordinary readers, 


the enigma of the American war. Mr. Lincoln 
is commonplace. General Fremont they can 
comprehend. They have known of Fremont for 
years, and have had more than one opportunity 
of fairly judging his calibre. But who a year 
ago had heard the name of Jefferson Davis? 
When he is first heard of, he is a giant in fame. 
Until he has done the most difficult and con- 
siderable thing in modern history—torn asunder 
a compact community of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—he is a mere obscure official in a cabinet at 
Washington, with no more presence in the 
world, no more visible action on events, than 
an English Under-Secretary of State. A small 
man, of feeble frame and rather mean appear- 
ance—an excellent clerk—a quick, irritable 
overseer, who had once been a soldier, like 
every American, and who had actually seen a 
little service, greatly unlike the majority of 
American colonels and generals, no one, even 
among the few who on this side of the Atlantic 
had ever heard his name, imagined he was going 
to prove either the good or the evil genius of 
his country—next to George Washington the 
most interesting person in its history as an 
independent State. We are not yet in full | 
possession of his secret. We hear somewhat 
vaguely that his treachery to the Union extends 
over many years; that the secession was accom- 
plished in his mind, like the murder of Cassio 
by Iago, long before it could be accomplished 
in fact. But why was he not found out? The 
officers of a whole army cannot be corrupted 
in secret—arms, artillery, ammunition, cannot 
be lodged in particular arsenals without the 
accounts at head-quarters showing it. Was the | 
whole Government in the plot?) Were twenty | 
millions of people conspirators ? | 

While waiting information, we are glad to | 
have these authentic notes on the story of | 
President Davis's life up to the breaking out | 
of the civil war :— 


“Davis, Jefferson, an American soldier and | 
statesman, born June 3, 1808, in that part of | 
Christian co., Ky., which now forms Todd co. | 
Soon after his birth his father, Samuel Davis, a | 
planter, who served during the revolutionary war | 
in the mounted force of Georgia, removed with his 
family to Mississippi, and settled near Woodville, 
Wilkinson co. Young Davis received an acade- 
mical education, and was sent at the usual age to 
Transylvania college, Ky., which he left in 1824 to 
enter the U.S. military academy at West Point, 
where he was graduated in 1828, and was appointed 
brevet second lieutenant. He remained in the 
army seven years and served as an infantry and 
staff officer on the north-west frontier in the Black 
Hawk war of 1831-32, with such distinction that, 
March 4, 1833, he was promoted toa 1st lieu- 
tenancy of dragoons, in which capacity he was 
employed in 1834 in various expeditions against 
the Comanches, Pawnees, and other hostile Indian 
tribes. He resigned his commission, June 30, 
1835, returned to Mississippi, and became a cotton 
planter, living in retirement till 1843, when he 
began to take an active part in politics on the 
democratic side, and in 1844 was chosen one of 
the presidential electors of Mississippi to vote for 
Polk and Dallas. In Nov. 1845, he was elected a 
representative in congress, and took his seat in 
December of that year. He bore a conspicuous 
part in the discussions of the session on the tariff, 
on the Oregon question, on military affairs, and 
particularly on the preparations for war against 
Mexico and on the organization of volunteer 
militia when called into the service of the United 
States. While in congress, in July, 1846, the 1st 
regiment of Mississippi volunteers, then enrolled 
for service in Mexico, elected him their colonel. 
He promptly left his seat at the house, and over- 
taking his regiment in New Orleans on its way to 
the seat of war, led it to re-enforce the army of 








Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande. He was actively 





engaged in the attack and storming of Monterey, | 


Sept. 1846; was one of the commissioners for 
arranging the terms of the capitulation of that city; 
and highly distinguished himself in the Battle of 
Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847, where his regiment, 
attacked by an immensely superior force, main- 
tained their ground for a long time unsupported, 
while Col. Davis himself, though severely wounded, 
remained in the saddle until the close of the action, 
and was complimented for his coolness and gallantry 
by the commander-in-chief in his despatch of March 
6, 1847. At the expiration of the term of its 
enlistment, in July, 1847, the Mississippi regiment 
was ordered home ; and Col. Davis, while on his 
return received at New Orleans a commission 
from President Polk as brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, which he declined accepting on the ground 
that the constitution reserves to the states respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers of the militia, 
and that consequently their appointment by the 
federal executive is a violation of the rights of 
the states. In Aug. 1847, he was appointed by 
the governor of Mississippi, U.S., senator to fill a 
vacancy, and at the ensuing session of the state 
legislature, Jan. 11, 1848, was unanimously 
elected to the same office for the residue of the 
term, which expired March 4, 1851. In 1850 he 
was re-elected for the ensuing full term. In the 
senate he was chosen chairman of the committee on 
military affairs, and took a prominent part in the 
debates on the slavery question, in defence of the 
institutions and policy of the slave states, and was 
a zealous advocate of the doctrine of state rights. 
In Sept. 1851, he was nominated candidate for 
governor of Mississippi by the democratic party, 
in opposition to Henry 8. Foote, the candidate of 
the union party. He resigned his seat in the 
senate on accepting the nomination, and was 
beaten in the election by a majority of 999 votes; 
a marked indication of his personal popularity in 
his own state, for at the ‘convention election,’ two 
months before, the union party had a majority of 
7,500. After his defeat Col. Davis remained in 
retirement until the presidential contest of 1852, 
when he took the stump in behalf of Gen. Pierce 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana, where he 
rendered essential service to the democratic party. 
In 1853 he was appointed by President Pierce 
secretary of war, which post he held till the acces- 
sion of President Buchanan in 1857. His admin- 
istration of the war department was marked by 
ability and energy, and was highly popular with 
the army. He proposed or carried into effect, 
among other measures, the revision of the army 
regulations ; the introduction of camels into 
America ; the introduction of the light infantry or 
rifle system of tactics; the manufacture of rifled 
muskets and pistols and the use of the Minié ball; 
the addition of four regiments to the army ; the 
augmentation of the sea-coast and frontier defences 
of the country; and the system of explorations in 
the western part of the continent for geographical 
purposes; and for the determination of the best 
route for a railroad to the Pacific Ocean. Having 
been previously re-elected on his retirement from 
the war department, Col. Davis re-entered the 
senate for the term ending March 4, 1863. In the 
sessions of the 35th congress he has been conspicu- 
ous in the discussions on the French Spoliation 
Bill, which he opposed, and on the Pacific rail- 
road for the southern route, of which he is a zealous 
and most influential advocate.” 

A life of the President of the United States 
is also given. Mr. Lincoln is better known 
on this side of the Atlantic than Mr. Davis. 
Having been a candidate for the Presidency he 
has, of course, suffered from a couple of biogra- 
phers—one hostile, one servile, in tone and 
statement. The following is more moderate 
and trustworthy than the ‘Memoirs of Abraham 
Lincoln, which we have had to review in former 
times; the declaration of opinion on Slavery at 
the close being very important in connexion 
with the recent proclamations of General Fre- 
mont in his military district :— 

“Lincoln, Abraham, an American lawyer and 
statesman, born in a part of Hardin co., Ky., 
which is now included in Larue co., Feb. 12, 1809. 
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His ancestors, who were Quakers, went from Berks 
co., Penn., to Rockingham co., Va., and from 
there his grandfather Abraham removed with his 
family to Kentucky about 1782, and was killed by 
Indians in 1784. Thomas Lincoln, the father of 
Abraham, was born in Virginia, and in 1806 
married Nancy Hanks, also a Virginian. In1816 
he removed with his family to what is now Spencer 
co., Ind., where Abraham, being large for his age, 
was put to work with an axe to assist in clearing 
away the forest, and for the next ten years was 
mostly occupied in hard labour on his father’s farm. 
He went to school at intervals, amounting in the 
aggregate to about a year, which was all the 
school education he ever received. At the age of 
nineteen he made a trip to New Orleans as a hired 
hand upon a flat boat. In March, 1830, he re- 
moved with his father from Indiana, and settled in 
Macon co., Ill., where he helped to build a log 
cabin for the family home, and to make enough 
rails to fence ten acres of land. In the following 
year he hired himself at twelve dollars a month to 
assist in building a flat boat, and afterward in 
taking the boat to New Orleans. On his return 
from this voyage his employer put him in charge as 
clerk of a store and mill at New Salem, then in 
Sangamon, now in Menard co., Ill. On the break- 
ing out of the Black Hawk war in 1832 he joined 
a volunteer company, and to his surprise was 
elected captain of it, a promotion which, he says, 
gave him more pleasure than any subsequent 
success in life. He served for three months in the 
campaign, and on his return was in the same year 
nominated a whig candidate for the legislature ; but 
the county being democratic, he was beaten, though 
his own election precinct gave him 277 votes and 
only 7 against him. He next opened a country 
store, which was not prosperous, was appointed 
postmaster of New Salem, and now began to study 
law by borrowing from a neighbouring lawyer 
books which he took in the evening and returned 
in the morning. The surveyor of Sangamon co. 


offering to depute to him that portion of his work | 
which was in his part of the county, Mr. Lincoln | 


procured a compass and chain, and a treatise on 


surveying, and did the work. 
elected to the legislature by the highest vote cast 
for any candidate, and was re-elected in 1836, 1838 


and 1840. In 1836 he obtained a licence to prac- 
tise law, and in April, 1837, removed to Spring- 


field, and opened an office in partnership with | 
He rose rapidly to distiuc- | 


Major John F’. Stuart. 
tion in his profession, and was especially eminent 
as an advocate in jury trials. He did not, however, 


withdraw from politics, but continued for many | 


years a prominent leader of the whig party in 
Illinois. He was several times a candidate for 
presidental elector, and as such in 1844 he can- 
vassed the entire state, together with part of In- 


diana, in behalf of Henry Clay, making almost | 


daily speeches to large audiences. In 1846 he was 
elected a representative in congress from the 
central district of Illinois, and took his seat on the 
first Monday of Dec. 1847. In congress he voted 
for the reception of anti-slavery memorials and 
petitions; for motions by Mr. Giddings for com- 
mittees to inquire into the constitutionality of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, and the ex- 
pediency of abolishing the slave trade in the district; 
for various resolutions prohibiting slavery in the 
territory to be acquired from Mexico. He voted 
forty-two times in favour of the Wilmot proviso. 
On Jan. 16, 1849, he offered to the house a scheme 
for abolishing slavery in the district by compen- 
sating the slave-owners from the treasury of the 
United States, provided a majority of citizens of 
the district should vote for the acceptance of the 
proposed act. He opposed the annexation of Texas, 
but voted for the Loan Bill to enable the government 
to defray the expenses of the Mexican war. He 
voted also in favour of river and harbour improve- 
ments, in favour of a protective tariff, and of sell- 
ing the public lands at the lowest cost price. He 
was amember of the .ig national convention of 
1848, and advocated the nomination of Gen. Tay- 
lor. In 1849 he was a candidate for the U.S. 
senate, but the legislature was democratic, and 
elected Gen. Shields. After the expiration of his 
congressional term, Mr. Lincoln applied himself to 





In 1834 he was | 





his profession till the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise called him again into the political arena. 
He entered with energy into the canvass which 
was to decide the choice of a U.S. senator in place 
of Gen. Shields, and it was mainly to his exertions 
that the triumph of the republicans and the elec- 
tion of Judge Trumbull to the senate wasattributed. 
At the republican national convention in 1856, by 
which Col. Fremont was nominated for president, 
the Illinois delegation ineffectually urged Mr. 
Lincoln’s nomination for the vice-presidency.—On 
June 2, 1858, the republican state convention met 
at Springfield, and unanimously nominated him as 
candidate for U.S. senator in opposition to Mr. 
Douglas. The two candidates canvassed the state 
together, speaking on the same day at the same 
place. The debate was conducted with eminent 
ability on both sides, and excited universal interest. 
In the course of this debate Mr. Lincoln said, in 
reply to questions from his antagonist: ‘I do not 
now, nor ever did, stand in favour of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the fugitive slave law. I do not 
now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the 
admission of any more slave states into the Union. 
I do not stand pledged against the admission of 
a new state into the Union with such a con- 
stitution as the people of the state may see fit 
to make. I do not stand to-day pledged to the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia. 
Ido not stand pledged to the prohibition of the 
slave trade between the different states. I am 
impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief 
in the right and duty of congress to prohibit 
slavery in all the United States territories.’ He 
said further, in explanation of these answers: ‘In 
regard to the fugitive slave law, I have never hesi- 
tated to say, and I do not now hesitate to say, 
that I think, under the constitution of the 
United States, the people of the southern states 
are entitled to a congressional fugitive slave law. 
Having said that, I have had nothing to say in re- 
gard to the existing fugitive slave law, further than 
that I think it should have been framed so as to be 
free from some of the objections that pertain to it, 
without lessening its efficiency. And, inasmuch as 
we are not now in an agitation in regard to an 
alteration or modification of that law, I would not 


| be the man to introduce it as a new subject of 


agitation upon the general question of slavery. In 
regard to the other question, of whether I am 
pledged to the admission of any more slave states 
into the Union, I state to you very frankly that I 
would be exceedingly sorry ever to be put in a 
position of having to pass upon that question. I 
should be exceedingly glad to know that there 
would never be another slave state admitted into 
the Union; but I must add that, if slavery 


| shall be kept out of the territories during the 


territorial existence of any one given territory, and 
then the people shall, having a fair chance and a 
clear field, when they come to adopt their constitu- 
tion, do such an extraordinary thing as to adopt 
a slave constitution, uninfluenced by the actual 
presence of the institution among them, I see no 
alternative, if we own the country, but to admit 
them into the Union. In regard to the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia, I have my 
mind very distinctly made up. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to see slavery abolished in the district of 
Columbia. I believe that Congress possesses the 
constitutional power to abolish it. Yet as a mem- 
ber of congress I should not with my present views 
be in favour of endeavouring to abolish slavery in 
the district of Columbia, unless it would be upon 
these conditions: 1, that the abolition should be 
gradual; 2, that it should be on a vote of the 
majority of qualified voters in the district; and 8, 
that compensation should be made to unwilling 
owners. With these three conditions, I confess I 
would be exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish 
slavery in the district of Columbia, and, in the 
language of Henry Clay, “‘ sweep from our capital 
that foul blot upon our nation.”’ The result of 
the election was a vote of 125,275 for the republican 
candidates, who were pledged to the election of 
Mr. Lincoln, 121,190 for the Douglas candidates, 
and 5,071 for the Lecompton candidates. Mr. 
Lincoln had thus a majority of more than 4,000 on 
the popular vote over Mr. Douglas; but the latter 





was elected senator by the legislature, in which his 
supporters had a majority of 8 on joint ballot — 
On May 16, 1860, the republican national conven. 
tion met at Chicago, and on May 18, began to 
ballot for a candidate for President. The whole 
number of votes was 465—necessary to a choice, 
233. On the first ballot Mr. Seward received 
1734, Mr. Lincoln 102, Mr. Cameron 504, and Mr, 
Bates. 48, while the rest were scattered among 
several candidates. On the second ballot Mr, 
Seward had 184}, and Mr. Lincoln 181. On the 
third: ballot Mr. Lincoln had 354, Mr. Seward 
1104, Mr. Dayton 1, and Judge M‘Lean } a vote, 
The nomination of Mr. Lincoln was subsequently 
made unanimous on motion of the chairman of the 
New York delegation.” 

General Fremont’s proclamation against 
slavery has excited the fiercest passione in 
America, and the highest hopes among a cer- 
tain class of politicians in Europe. It is the pro- 
clamation of a principle. General Fremont has 
been already a candidate for the Presidency, 
and it is understood that he is still a favourite 
with the Republicans. Many believe hint to 
be “the Coming Man.” It is certain that he 
has put the question of what they are fight- 
ing for clearly before his countrymen. It is 
certain that, in doing so, he has acted with- 
out the formal sanction of the cabinet—as 
republican generals are apt to do in time of 
war. Will he be able to carry his point against 
the Lincolnite politicians, and change the war 
of State Rights into a war of Abolition? That 
is, perhaps, the most momentous question 
now before the world. The last despatches 
talk of his being disavowed, superseded, ar 
rested. We doubt the correctness of this news. 
But should it be true that Mr. Lincoln, afraid 
of raising such an issue as the liberation of 
four millions of negroes, has chosen to break 
with the republican party, and to punish its 
champion—what then? The republican party is 
the party with strong convictions, the fanatical 


and fighting party, the descendants of the Iron- , 


sides. Will they submit to carry on a mere 
commercial and political war? Will their leader 
submit? Those who want light on this ques- 
tion will be glad to seek it in the story of 
General Fremont’s past life as here briefly 
recorded :— 

“Fremont, John Charles, an American explorer, 
born in Savannah, Ga., Jan. 21, 1813. His father 
was a Frenchman who had settled in Norfolk, Va., 
where he supported himself by teaching his native 
language. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Anne Beverley Whiting, was the daughter of an 
opulent and prominent Virginian, connected by 
marriage with the Washington family. She was 
left an orphan at an early age, and when seventeen 
years old was persuaded by her relatives to marry 
Major Pryor, a rich and gouty gentleman forty-five 
years her senior. This union was childless and 
unhappy, and at the end of twelve years was ter- 
minated by a divorce which the friends of both 
parties combined to procure from the legislature. 
Major Pryor soon married his housekeeper, and 
Mrs. Pryor married Mr. Fremont. He died in 
1818. The widow, with three infant children, 
settled in Charleston, S.C. At the age of fifteen 
John Charles entered the junior class of Charleston 
College. For some time he stood high in college, 
and made remarkable attainments in mathematics. 
‘ But about this time,’ says Mr. Bigelow, one of his 
biographers, ‘he became acquainted with a young 
West Indian girl, whose raven hair and soft black 
eyes interfered sadly with his studies.’ His in- 
attention and frequent absences at length caused 
his expulsion from the college. After this event 
he obtained employment as a private teacher of 
mathematics, and took charge at the same time of 
an evening school. In 1833 he obtained the posi- 
tion of teacher of mathematics on board of the 
U.S. sloop of war Natchez, which was then in the 
port of Charleston, from which she sailed on 4 
cruise to the coast of South America. Fremont 
was absent in her for more than two years, and 
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on his return to Charleston received from the 
College which had expelled him the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts. Shortly after- 
ward he passed successfully a rigorous exami- 
nation at Baltimore for the post of Professor of 
Mathematics in the Navy, and was appointed to 
the frigate Independence; but he soon resolved to 
quit the sea, and engaged himself as a surveyor and 
railroad engineer on a line between Charleston and 
Augusta, Ga. Subsequently he assisted in the 
survey of the railroad line from Charleston to Cin- 
cinnati, and particularly in the exploration of the 
mountain passes between South Carolina and 
Tennessee. He was engaged in this work till the 
autumn of 1837, when, in consequence of its suspen- 
sion; he accompanied Capt. Williams of the U.S. 

in a military reconnoissance of the mountain- 
ous { therokee country in Georgia, North Carolina, 
andWennessee. In anticipation of hostilities with 
thefindians this survey was rapidly made in the 
depth of winter, and was Fremont’s first experience 
of a campaign amid mountain snows. In 1838-9 
he accompanied M. Nicollet, a Frenchman, and a 
distinguished man of science, in explorations of the 
country between the Missouri and the British line. 
These explorations were made under the authority 
of the Government, and, while engaged in them 
in 1838, Fremont received from President Van 
Buren, under date of July 7, a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. While at Washington in 1840, em- 
ployed in the preparation of the report of these 
expeditions, Fremont became acquainted with 
Miss Jessie Benton, a daughter of Col. Thomas 
H. Benton, at that time a senator from Missouri. 
An engagement was formed, but as the lady was 
only fifteen years of age, her parents, notwith- 
standing their high personal regard for Fremont, 
objected to the match, and suddenly, probably 
through the potent influence of Col. Benton, the 
young officer received from the War Department 
a peremptory order to make an examination of the 
river Des Moines upon the western frontier. The 
survey was rapidly executed, and shortly after his 
return from this duty the lovers were secretly mar- 
ried, Oct. 19, 1841. In the following year Fremont 


projected a geographical survey of the entire ter- 
ritory of the United States from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, the feasibility of an 
overland communication between the two sides of 
the Continent being a leading idea in his scheme of 


explorations. He accordingly applied to the War 
Department for employment on this service, and 
having received, at his own suggestion, instructions 
to explore the Rocky Mountains, and particularly 
to examine the South Pass, he left Washington, 
May 2, 1842, and on June 10 began his expe- 
dition. * * His Report of the expedition was laid 
before Congress in the winter of 1842-3. It 
attracted great attention both at home and abroad. 
It was praised by Humboldt in his ‘ Aspects of 
Nature,’ and the London Atheneum pronounced it 
one of the most perfect productions of its kind. 
Immediately after the publication of his Report, 
Fremont planned a second expedition of a much 
more comprehensive character than the first. He 
determined to extend his explorations across the 
continent, and to survey the then unknown region 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean. In May, 1843, he commenced his 
journey with thirty-nine men, and, in pursuance 
of his instructions, proceeded up the Kansas River 
far enough to ascertain its character, and then 
grossed over to the Platte, which he ascended to 
its source in the mountains, where the Sweet 
Water, one of its tributaries, springs from the 
neighbourhood of the South Pass. He reached 
the Pass on Aug. 8, went through it, and saw the 
head waters of the Colorado flowing toward the 
Gulf of California. On Sept. 6, after travelling 
over 1,700 miles, he came in sight of the Great 
Salt Lake, of which no accurate account had ever 
been given, and of which very vague and erro- 
neous notions were entertained. His investigations 
effected important rectifications in our geogra- 
phical knowledge of this portion of the continent, 
and had subsequently a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the settlement of Utah and of the Pacific 
States. From the Salt Lake he proceeded to the 











upper tributaries of the Columbia River, whose 
valley he descended till, on Nov. 4, he reached 
Fort Vancouver, near the mouth of the Columbia. 
On Nov. 10, he set out on his return to the States. 
He selected a south-east route, leading from the 
lower part of the Columbia to the Upper Colorado, 
through an almost unknown region, crossed by 
high and rugged mountain chains. He soon en- 
countered deep snows, which impeded his progress 
and forced him to descend into the great basin, 
and presently found himself in the depth of winter 
in a desert, with the prospect before him of death 
to his whole party from cold and hunger. By 
astronomical observation he found that he was in 
the latitude of the bay of San Francisco; but 
between him and the valleys of California was a 
range of mountains covered with snows which the 
Indians declared no man could cross, and over 
which no reward could induce them to attempt 
to guide him. Fremont boldly undertook the pas- 
sage without a guide, and accomplished it in forty 
days, reaching Sutter’s Fort on the Sacramento 
early in March, with his men reduced almost to 
skeletons, and with only thirty-three out of sixty- 
seven horses and mules remaining, and those that 
survived so weak and thin that they could barely 
walk while led-along. He resumed his journey 
March 24, and, proceeding southward, skirted the 
western base of the Sierra Nevada, crossed that 
range through a gap, entered the great basin, and 
again visited the Salt Lake, from which, through 
the South Pass, he returned to Kansas in July, 
1844, after an absence of fourteen months, during 
the greater part of which he was never out of sight 
of snow. The Reports of this expedition occupied 
in their preparation the remainder of 1844. Fre- 
mont was brevetied Captain in Jan. 1845, and in 
the spring of that year he set out on a third expe- 
dition to explore the great basin and the maritime 
region of Oregon and California, The summer 
was spent in examining the head waters of the 
rivers whose source is in the dividing ridge between 
the Pacific and the Mississippi Valley, and in 
Ogtober he encamped on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake. From thence he proceeded to explore 
the Sierra Nevada, which chain he crossed again 
in the dead of winter with a few men to obtain 
supplies from California for his party, with whom, 
after perilous adventures among the mountains 
and some successful encounters with hostile In- 
dians, he made his way into the valley of the San 
Joaquin, where he left his men to recruit, and 
went himself to Monterey, which was at that time 
the capital of California, to obtain from the Mexi- 
can authorities permission to proceed with his ex- 
ploration. Permission was granted, but was almost 
immediately revoked, and he was peremptorily 
ordered to leave the country without delay. Fre- 
mont as peremptorily refused to comply. His men, 
exhausted by the hardships they had suffered, and 
destitute of supplies and animals, were in no con- 
dition to repass the mountains and the deserts 
from which they had just emerged, The Mexican 
Governor, General Castro, mustered the forces of 
the province and prepared to attack the Americans, 
who were only sixty-two in number. Fremont 
took up a strong position on the Hawk’s Peak, a 
mountain thirty miles from Monterey, built a rude 
fort of felled trees, hoisted the American flag, and, 
having plenty of ammunition, resolved to defend 
himself. He wrote to the American Consul at 
Monterey, in reply to a private message, March 
10, 1846: ‘We have in nowise done wrong to the 
people or the authorities of this country, and if we 
are hemmed in and assaulted here, we will die, 
every man of us, under the flag of our country.’ 
The Mexican General formed a camp with a large 
force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in the 
plain immediately below the position held by the 
Americans, whom he hourly threatened to attack. 
On the evening of the 4th day of the siege, Fre- 
mont, tired of inaction, withdrew with his party, 
and proceeded towards the San Joaquin. The fires 
were still burning in his deserted camp when a 
messenger arrived from General Castro to propose 
a cessation of hostilities. Without further molesta- 
tion, Fremont pursued his way northward through 
the valley of the Sacramento into Oregon. Near 
Tlamath Lake, on May 9, he met a party in search 





of him with despatches from Washington, directing 
him to watch over the interests of the United 
States in California, there being reason to appre- 
hend that the province would be transferred to 
Great Britain. There was also reason to believe 
that General Castro intended to destroy the Ame- 
rican settlements on the Sacramento. Fremont 
promptly retraced his steps to California. General 
Castro was already marching against the settle- 
ments. The settlers rose in arms, flocked to Fre- 
mont’s camp, and under his leadership the result 
was that, in less than a month, as Col. Benton 
says in his ‘Thirty Years’ View,’ ‘ All the north- 
ern part of California was freed from Mexican 
authority, independence proclaimed, the flag of 
independence raised, Castro flying to the south, 
the American settlers saved from destruction, and 
the British party in California counteracted and 
broken up in all their schemes.’ On July 4, Fre- 
mont was elected Governor of California by the 
American settlers ; and on the 10th of that month 
he learned that Commodore Sloat, who commanded 
the U.S. squadron on the coast, had taken posses- 
sion of Monterey. Fremont proceeded to join the 
naval forces, and reached Monterey with his 160 
mounted riflemen on the 19th. Commodore Stock- 
ton about the same time arrived at Monterey 
with the frigate Congress, and took command of 
the squadron with authority from Washington to 
conquer California.” 

A quarrel arose between two superior officers, 
each of whom had power over Fremont. Fre- 
mont obeyed the one who was subsequently 
disavowed at Washington, and for this technical 
offence he was tried by a court-martial, which 
found him guilty of mutiny, disobedience of 
the lawful command of a superior officer, and 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, and sentenced him to be 
dismissed from the service.— 

“ A majority of the members of the court recom- 
mended him to the clemency of President Polk. 
The President refused to confirm the verdict of 
mutiny, but approved the rest of the verdict and 
the sentence, of which, however, he immediately 
remitted the penalty. Fremont promptly declined 
to avail himself of the President’s pardon, alleging 
as a reason: ‘I do not feel conscious of having 
done anything to merit the finding of the court; 
and this being the case, I cannot, by accepting the 
clemency of the President, admit the justice of the 
decision against me.’ He accordingly forthwith 
resigned his commission as lieutenant-colonel. The 
friends of Col. Fremont and a large portion of the 
public considered this court-martial and the charges 
that led to it as an attempt, in the language of one 
of his biographers, ‘ instigated by professional and 
personal jealousy to break down the character and 
to ruin the prospects of an aspiring and deserving 
rival. On Oct. 14, 1848, Fremont started upon 
a fourth expedition across the continent, at his 
own expense. With 33 men and 120 mules he 
made his way along the upper waters of the Rio 
Grande through the country of the Utahs, Apaches, 
Comanches, and other Indian tribes, then at war 
with the United States. His object was to find 
a practicable passage by this route to California. 
In attempting to cross the great Sierra, covered 
with snow, his guide lost his way, and Fremont’s 
party encountered horrible suffering from cold and 
hunger, a portion of them being driven to canni- 
balism to sustain life. All of his animals and one- 
third of his men perished, and he was forced to 
retrace his steps to Santa Fé. Undaunted by this 
disaster, he gathered around him another band of 
30 men, and after a long search discovered a secure 
route, which conducted him eventually to the 
Sacramento in the spring of 1849. He now deter- 
mined to settle in California, where in 1847 he had 
bought the Mariposas estate, a very large tract of 
land, containing rich gold mines. His title to this 
estate was contested, but after a long litigation it 
was decided in his favour 7n 1855 by the supreme 
court of the United States. In 1849 he received 
from President Taylor the appointment of commis- 
sioner to run the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico. Regarding this appointment 
as intended ‘to signify Gen. Taylor’s disapproval of 
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the court-martial which had dismissed him from the 
army, he accepted it to show his sense of the value 
of the good opinion of that distinguished soldier. 
The legislature of California, which met in Dec. 
1849, elected him on the first ballot one of the two 
senators to represent the new state in the senate 
of the United States. He consequently resigned 
his commissionership, and departed at once for 
Washington. * * He voted against Mr. Seward’s 
amendment providing for the abolition of slavery 
in the district of Columbia, which, however, only 
received five votes; he voted against an amendment 
providing that if a free person in the district of 
Columbia should induce a slave to run away, or 
should harbour a fugitive slave, he should be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary five years; he voted 
for the bill suppressing the slave trade in the dis- 
trict ; he also voted against an amendment autho- 
rizing the corporations of the district to prohibit 
free negroes within their limits. Fremont returned 
to California in the first steamer that sailed after 
the adjournment of Congress; he was prevented 
from returning to Washington next session by a 
severe attack of fever contracted upon the isthmus. 
In the state election of 1851, in California, the 
party which had opposed the introduction of sla- 
very, and had placed the proviso against it in the 
state constitution, was defeated. As Fremont was 
one of the leaders of this party, he failed of re-elec- 
tion to the senate, after 142 ballotings in the state 
legislature. The next two years he devoted to his 
private affairs, and visited Europe in 1852, where 
he spent a year, and was received with distinction 
by many eminent men of letters and of science. 
In 1850, while he was in the senate, Baron Hum- 
boldt, on behalf of the King of Prussia, had sent 
him ‘the great golden medal for progress in the 
sciences.” At the same time the Geographical 
Society of Berlin elected him an honorary member. 
A few months earlier the Royal Geographical 
Society of London had awarded him the ‘ founder’s 
medal’ for his ‘ preeminent services in promoting 
the cause of geographical science.’ While in 
Europe he learned that Congress had made an 
appropriation for the survey of three routes from 
the Mississippi valley to the Pacific. He imme- 
diately returned to the United States for the pur- 
pose of fitting out a fifth expedition on his own 
account to complete the survey of the route he had 
taken on his fourth expedition. He left Paris in 
June, 1853, and in September was already on his 
march across the continent. The result of this 
fifth expedition was satisfactpry. He found passes 
through the mountains on the line of lat. 38° and 
39° N., and reached California in safety after 
enduring great hardships. For fifty days his party 
lived on horseflesh, and for forty-eight hours at a 
time were without food of any kind. In the spring 
of 1855 Fremont with his family took up his resi- 
dence in New York, for the purpose of preparing 
for publication the narrative of his last expedition. 
His name now began to be mentioned in connexion 
with the Presidency by those who were combining 
to act against the democratic party on the basis of 
opposition to the extension of slavery. In April, 
1856, he was invited to attend a meeting in New 
York of those who opposed the Kansas policy of 
President Pierce. In his letter of reply he said: 
‘I heartily concur in all movements which have 
for their object to repair the mischiefs arising from 
the violation of good faith in the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. I am opposed to slavery in 
the abstract and upon principle, sustained and 
made habitual by long-settled convictions. While 
I feel inflexible in the belief that it ought not to be 
interfered with where it exists, under the shield of 
state sovereignty, I am as inflexibly opposed to its 
extension on this continent beyond its present 
limits.’ The republican national convention, which 
met at Philadelphia, June 17, 1856, deeming this 
letter satisfactory, nominated Fremont for the 
Presidency by a vote of 359 to 196 for John 
M‘Lean, on an informal ballot. On the first formal 
ballot Fremont was unanimously nominated. He 
accepted the nomination in a letter dated July 8, 
1856, in which he expressed himself strongly against 
the extension of slavery and in favour of free 
labour. A few days after the Philadelphian con- 
vention adjourned, a national American convention 





at New York also nominated Fremont for the 
Presidency. He accepted their support in a letter 
dated June 30, in which he referred them for an 
exposition of his views to his forthcoming letter 
accepting the republican nomination. After a 
most spirited and exciting contest, the presidential 
election resulted in the choice of Mr. Buchanan by 
174 electoral votes from 19 states, while Fremont 
received 114 votes from 11 states, including the 6 
New England states, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. Maryland gave her 8 elec- 
toral votes for Mr. Fillmore. The popular vote 
for Fremont was 1,341,514; for Buchanan, 
1,838,232; for Fillmore, 884,707. In 1858 Mr. 
Fremont returned to California, where he has 
since resided.” 

The war found him ready; and a great com- 
mand on the Mississippi places him in the 
foremost rank of American personages. His 
plans for a descent of that river to New 
Orleans have been the subject of much discus- 
sion; but still more important to the issues 
of war is the proclamation against slavery 
which he has recently put forth. General 
Fremont, at all events, knows what he is 
fighting for; and whatever the professional 
politicians may think about his wisdom in pro- 
claiming it, the majority of men feel a certain 
relief from their uncertainties in his declara- 
tions, and the partisans of his views receive 
them with exuberant delight. 





Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., 
1793—1801: a Memoir. By his Son, James 
Lord Dunfermline. (Edinburgh, Edmonston 
& Douglas.) 

Sir Ralph Abercromby may fairly be numbered 

amongst those men who, unfortunate in their 

lives, are fortunate in their deaths. A simple 
man, devoid of genius, but of inflexible honesty, 
stainless morality, high principle and lofty aim, 
he represented, in an eminent degree, those 
qualities which have contributed far more than 
splendid and subtle intellect to the formation 
of our national greatness. Of gentle, but not 
patrician, descent, from the commencement to 
the close of his life he found the ruling prin- 
ciple of his conduct in the motto proudly 
borne by his descendants, Vive wt vivas—Live 
so that you may live. He would do no service, 
however honourable it might be in the estima- 
tion of the world, which his conscience did 
not thoroughly approve; and he would wear 
no honour which was not, according to his 
chivalric standard, a well-earned acknow- 
ledgment of arduous labour and of sterling 
benefits conferred on the country he loved 
with patriotic ardour. Such a man finds many 
obstacles to rapid success. On the outbreak of 
the American war, the liberal principles in- 
herited from his grandfather, Alexander Aber- 
cromby, of Tulliboddy, the representative of 

Clackmannan county in the Union Parliament, 

and a bitter foe of the Stuarts, caused him to 

disapprove the colonial policy of the ministry, 
and prevented him from taking an active part 
in the war that terminated in favour of the 

United States. Born in 1734, and gazetted to 

a cornetcy in the Dragoon Guards, he was 

debarred by conscientious scruples from active 

service, with the exception of a brief period 
when he acted as a subaltern officer under 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, till 1793, when 

he took the command of a brigade in the cam- 

paign in Flanders, under the Duke of York. A 

man who could, from such motives, consent to 

wait for distinguished employment till he was 
nearly sixty, may be justly pointed to as an 
example of that independence and firmness 
which are the most valuable elements of the Bri- 
tish character. But when he had been advanced 
to a position of prominent command, and had 





entered on the eight years’ career that termi. 
nated in glory, the genius of ill luck still seemed 
bent on accompanying him. It was his misfor- 
tune, until he was sent to the Mediterranean, 
either to participate in undertakings which he 
did not approve, and which were destined to 
meet ignominious conclusions, or to hold dis- 
tasteful command, or to render services which 
subjected him to misconstruction, and almost 
to disgrace. In the campaign in Flanders, 
his chief distinction was won by his masterly 
management of a disastrous retreat, “the 
hideous details of which,” to use the language 
of his son and biographer, “ have been so often 
given to the public that it would be painful 
and superfluous to repeat them, and the more 
so as nothing new can be added.” His command 
in the West Indies from 1795 to 1797, though 
it eminently conduced to the prestige and 
power of Great Britain, was so irksome and 
disagreeable that he begged to be released from 
its complicated duties. His command in Ire- 
land, from 1797 to 1798, where his prudent 
energy roused against him a storm of obloquy, 
and earned for him the condemnation of Pitt, 
terminated in a resignation which was voluntary 
onlyin form. His expedition to Holland in 1799, 
opening with the brilliant success of the Helder, 
for which he alone was to be credited, termi- 
nated in a humiliation for which he was in no 
way responsible. In the following year his 
expedition to Cadiz, owing to circumstances 
over which he had no control, was another 
unfortunate failure. But the time had at length 
come when he was to achieve that highest glory 
of which he had always been ambitious, and in 
which his exertions were to find a proper end. 
In 1801, he took the command of the expe- 
dition sent to dispossess the French in Egypt, 
and died on board Lord Keith’s flag-ship, the_ 
“ Foudroyant,” seven days after he was struck 
pg by a spent ball, at the battle of Alexan- 
ria. 
A commander meeting his death on the field 


of battle receives the fullest possible measure * 


of that sympathy which generous natures feel 
for any man who expires in the discharge of 
his duty. If his eyes close on the defeat of his 
troops, the faults and misfortunes of the day 
are forgiven in consideration of his forfeited 
life. But when he dies in the arms of victory, 
he instantly becomes the object of his country’s 
gratitude and the idol of its affection. He is 
the centre of the regret felt by survivors for the 
brave who have fallen; in the same way that, 
had he escaped the perils of the contest, he 
would have been the chief object of their 
acclamations. Nelson’s cry was “A Peerage or 
Westminster Abbey!” A nation has its honours 
for the dead as well as its rewards for the 
living; and it was in the former that the ser- 
vices of Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., the hero 
of Alexandria, met their fitting recognition. 
The motive which induced the late Lord 
Dunfermline, Sir Ralph Abercromby’s third 
son, to constiuct the present Memoir of his 
distinguished father would have been a matter 
of conjecture, had the author not candidly 
avowed it in his introductory chapter. “So 
many lives,” says his Lordship, “ of those officers 
who distinguished themselves in the Army and 
Navy during the protracted war with France 
have been written, that it has repeatedly been 
remarked as an omission that no authoritative 
account of the character and services of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby had ever been given to the 
public.” In this is to be found the author's 
object. He did not enter on his task, because 
the public required further information relative 
to Sir Ralph’s services, for he had no particulars 
to give about them that had not for years been 
matter of history. His aim was simply to 
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render his father those biographic honours: 


which so many of his illustrious contemporaries 
had received. Regarded in this light, as a 
tribute of filial love, the Memoir commands 
a degree of respect to which its purely literary 
merits and historic value by no means entitle 
it. It is brief, but tedious; meagre, and yet 
verbose. The narrative is cumbered with ex- 
tracts from official correspondence, which, besides 
being in some places ungrammatical and in 
other places inexplicably involved, tell the 
reader nothing worthy of remembrance that 
he did not very well know before. But Lord 
Dunfermline’s worst fault, as a biographer, is 
the diplomatic coldness of his style. He seems 
to have written under a nervous fear of enter- 
taining his readers, and an excessive dread of 
treating his subject with vulgar familiarity; 
the consequence of his timidity being, that 
scenes, which ought to have been painted with 
the vigour and brightness of strong feeling, are 
washed in with a neutral tint of well-bred 
propriety. 

The following passage is a fair specimen of 
the way in which his Lordship tells an anec- 
dote :— 

“An able and distinguished Scotch nobleman, 
who had taken a warm and prominent part in 
defence of the French Revolution, happened to 
come to Edinburgh, where he was deserted and 
avoided by most of his former acquaintances and 
friends. Sir Ralph, thinking that such intolerance 
was calculated to be very mischievous in its con- 
sequences, and that exclusion from society was 
not justified by differences of opinion on political 
subjects, marked his disapproval of this conduct by 
doing an act of courtesy to a nobleman with whom 
he had no previous acquaintance, and the object of 
which could not be mistaken under the circum- 
stances in which it was tendered. The compliment 
was strongly felt, and always kindly remembered, 
by the individual to whom it was paid.” 

In the year 1773, Sir Ralph Abercromby 
was returned to Parliament by the county of 
Clackmannan, the interest of Sir Laurence 
Dundas turning the hotly-contested election in 
his favour. Using the standard of the present 
day, the reader may find it difficult to appreciate 
the conduct of the successful candidate, who 
disdained to vote against his principles to 
support Sir Laurence in the House of Commons, 
and yet could feel it incumbent on his honour 
that he should vote against his principles in 
Stirling county to support Sir Laurence’s son.— 

‘Sir Laurence Dundas, who was at that time 
desirous of acquiring political power in Scotland, 
decided the contest by exercising his influence in 
favour of Sir Ralph, under the expectation that by 
so doing he became entitled to control the votes 
in Parliament of the candidate whom he supported. 
There was not the very slightest foundation for 
this expectation on the part of Sir Laurence; and, 
accordingly, Sir Ralph resented his interference, 
and a breach between them ensued. Although 
Sir Ralph resisted the assumed right of control, he 
did not forget the obligation which he owed to Sir 
Laurence for his support. He repaid it, by uni- 
formly voting for the son of Sir Laurence in his 
repeated and severe contests for the county of 
Stirling, which were so close as to make a single 
vote of real value, and that at a time when there 
was no agreement in their political opinions, and 
when Sir Ralph was strongly urged by personal 
friends to take a different part.” 

The following story of Sir Ralph’s conduct 
on his passage to the West Indies has been, 
with variations, told of many persons—amongst 
whom Jeremy Bentham is one:— 

‘The Glory, in which Sir Ralph sailed with 
Admiral Christian, kept at sea as long as possible, 
but was ultimately obliged, after a vain struggle 
of seven weeks, and after having been exposed to 
the very greatest danger, to return to port. This 
was of course most disappointing and disheartening 
to Sir Ralph, but Admiral Christian in writing to 





a friend remarks, ‘that his demeanour on this 
occasion was so calm and composed, that it was an 
example to be admired and followed by all who 
witnessed it.’ The following anecdote is of no im- 
portance, but as it has been preserved by others as 
characteristic, I have inserted it. At a moment 
when the Glory was known to be in the most 
imminent danger, the confidential servant of Sir 
Ralph rushed into the cabin where he was with 
Admiral Christian, and addressing him said, ‘ We 
are going to be drowned.’—‘ Very well,’ replied 
Sir Ralph, ‘you go to bed.’” 

On his return from the expedition to Holland, 
Sir Ralph was offered a peerage, but he de- 
clined it, being, as Lord Dunfermline asserts, 
“unwilling that his name should be permanently 
associated with a service of which the result 
had been so humiliating to the country.” He 
displayed similar good feeling in declining a 
grant of Carib lands, in acknowledgment of his 
services in Holland :— 

“A rumour having reached Sir Ralph that there 
was an intention to act on the suggestion of the 
King, with respect to a grant of Caribbean lands, 
he, on the 30th of November, 1799, addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Dundas :—‘ It has been 
hinted to me that in consideration of the services I 
may have done in the way of my profession I am 
to receive a grant of Caribbean lands, or a sum of 
money arising from them. If it is thought that I 
am deserving of any mark of public favour, it is 
from the public alone that I can receive it. I am 
not a beggar or a covetous person to ask private 
honours or private grants. Good God, sir, what 
opinion should I have of myself, were I to profit 
from the crimes and forfeitures of such a set of 
miscreants as the Caribs! I hope I shall trouble 
you no more on my services or their rewards. As 
long as my mind and body remain entire, I am 
bound to the service of my country.’ ” 


The best written passage in the entire volume 
is that which describes the removal of Sir 
Ralph from the field of battle,—the care shown 
by the prostrate commander for the soldier's 
blanket giving a touch of true pathos to the 
scene :— 

“Tt has never been ascertained at what precise 
time Sir Ralph received the wound which proved 
to be mortal. Colonel Abercromby states that his 
tent being at some distance from that of Sir Ralph, 
he did not see him when the first alarm of the 
French attack was given, and did not afterwards 
meet him until about break of day, in the rear of 
the reserve, when the principal attack had been 
made, and he then gave him orders relative to the 
movements of the troops. Colonel Abercromby did 
not afterwards see Sir Ralph until near the close of 
the action, when he found him in a small work 
about the centre of the line, where there were some 
guns firing on the enemy. Colonel Abercromby 
observed that the clothes of Sir Ralph were cut, and 
that there were marks of bloodon them. He asked 
if he was wounded, and he answered ‘Yes, by a 
spent ball, but it gives me no uneasiness,’ but he 
added that he felt considerable pain in his breast 
and side from a blow he had received from a French 
dragoon who rode against him, when the cavalry 
broke in on the right. General Ludlow and 
Colonel Abercromby urged in the strongest man- 
ner that his wound should be examined, but he 
persevered in refusing, assigning as his reason, 
that there were many poor fellows worse wounded 
than he was, and that the surgeons were more 
usefully employed in attending to them. Sir 
Ralph dismounted, and walked about with appa- 
rent ease, watching earnestly the manceuvres of 
the enemy. After an interval of half an hour, he 
complained of being very faint, and sat down on 
the ground, with his back to the parapet of the 
redoubt. General Ludlow then sent for one of 
the surgeons of the Guards, who were nearest at 
hand, but only a mate could be found. The mate 
looked at the wound, and found that the ball had 
entered the thigh, and Sir Ralph was again pressed 
to leave the field, but he would not do so until the 
firing had ceased, and the enemy had completely 
retired. As soon as the firing ceased, Sir Ralph 





was removed to the tent of Colonel Abercromby, 
where the wound was again examined by a skilful 
surgeon of the Guards, who, not finding the ball 
where he expected, advised that Sir Ralph should 
be carried on board a ship, to which he at once 
assented, and he was conveyed on board the Fou- 
droyant, Lord Keith's flag-ship. Sir Ralph was 
placed on a bier, and an officer who was present 
took a soldier’s blanket, and was adjusting it under 
his head as a pillow, when Sir Ralph asked, ‘What 
is that you are placing under my head?’ The 
officer replied that it was only a soldier’s blanket, 
on which Sir Ralph said, ‘Only a soldier’s blanket! 
a soldier's blanket is of great consequence, and you 
must send me the name of the soldier to whom 
it belongs, that it may be returned to him.’ This 
was accordingly done, and the blanket was duly 
restored, Sir Ralph himself having given directions 
to that effect. Sir Ralph would not allow his son 
to accompany him to the beach, but frequently 
desired him to go to General Hutchinson, and to 
attend to his duty. Although the ball could not 
be extracted, sanguine hopes of recovery were 
entertained. On the 26th of March, the symptoms 
caused anxiety, but Sir Ralph rallied, and during 
the 27th he conversed with his son on various 
points connected with the public service with much 
composure, but in that night he became feverish, 
and at eleven o’clock on the night of the 28th of 
March he expired without pain or suffering.” 

Sir Ralph Abercromby, in his boyhood, was 
educated first at the Jacobite school at Alloa, 
and afterwards at Rugby, where he remained 
until eighteen years of age. He then became a 
student in the University of Edinburgh, and in 
1754 went to Leipsic to prosecute the study of 
the Civil Law, in order that he might fit himself 
for the Scotch Bar, of which his father and his 
grandfather lived to become the oldest members. 
It was not till he returned from Leipsic that he 
relinquished the plan of entering the legal 
profession. 





The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
Third Edition, with Illustrative Notes and a 
New Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. Vol. IT. 
(Bohn.) 

THOSE only who shall read the Letters of Lady 

Mary Wortley Montagu by the light of Mr. 

Thomas’s Memoir will be able to understand 

and do justice to her character. The genius of 

Pope gave currency and permanency to his 

malignant inventions; and yet they have been, 

we suspect, little more damaging than the 
misinterpretations of his commentators. Pope 
knew that blows struck at random would not 
hurt; but the commentators assume that he 
was always striking at random—beating the 
air,—leaving the public to interpret between 
him and his hate; and that one-half the vile 
women, real or imaginary, hinted at or de- 

scribed by Pope were meant for Lady M. W. 

Montagu. She was “Sappho,” of course, al- 

though Pope had half-a-dozen Sapphos, and 

some of them before he had ever set eyes on 

Lady Mary. She was Phryne and Fufidia, 

and Artimesia and Flavia, and Chloe and 

Avidien’s wife. According to the interpretation 

of one or other, she appears in four different 

characters in one disgraceful, but unacknow- 
ledged, poem. There “ Lady Mary” opens 
the ball with “Lord Fanny.” In the next 
page she figures as Fufidia; then she is directly 
named as “M—ue”; and lastly, she is the 
shameless “Lady M.” Surely these could 
not all represent the same woman ?— indeed, 
“Lady M.” was understood by their contem- 
poraries to have been Lady Mohun, and anec- 
dotes were current and are recorded of the 
disgraceful fact to which Pope alluded, but to 
which, though very apt to our purpose, we 
cannot more particularly refer. A careful and 
critical examination of all the several characters 
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under which she is believed to have been 
depicted by Pope, and of the anecdotes of Wal- 
pole, would, we are convinced, prove the malig- 
nity of the poet, the blind guess-work of the 
commentators, and the credulous folly of the 
clever Horace. Pinkerton records that Wal- 
pole told him “ Lady Wortley Montagu was a 
playfellow of mine when both were children: 
she was always a dirty little thing.” Whether 
this were a dream of the one or the other is 
of little consequence; the anecdote made its 
impression on the public mind, and remained 
uncontradicted until some one pointed out its 
absurdity by directing attention to the fact, 
that Lady Mary was a married woman of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age 
when Horace Walpole was born. Then, again, 
we were told that she was the great friend 
of “Moll Skerritt” the mistress of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and some of the Letters 
written during the embassy were addressed 
in Dallaway’s edition “to Miss Skerritt.” Mr. 
Thomas has now shown that the letters have 
no address ; that they were probably written to 
Miss Smith, the daughter of the Speaker, and 
that Lady Mary did not at that time even know 
Miss Skerritt. So we have the well-known 
story of Lady Mary having visited the interior 
of the seraglio, at the critical moment when 
the Sultan, according to the custom popularly 
believed in, was about to select one of his wives 
by “ throwing a handkerchief.” The scandalous 
tale concludes with the significant fact that 
Lady Mary’s son was born during her sojourn 
at Constantinople “in the spring of the year 
1718.” Curious indeed ! and when we look at 
the portrait of that son in after-life, an en- 
graving of which is prefixed to this volume, 
and observe his lofty turban, his flowing 
beard, and complete Turkish costume in 
which he delighted to appear, the scandal 
does seem to be but too probable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Lady Mary never was and 
never could have been inside the seraglio; and 
the son was born in England three years 
before the mother set out on her travels. So 
again we have the story told by Malone, on 
the authority of Col. Erskine, of M. Rémond, 
with the addition that “Lady W. Montague 
had two children by the Frenchman alluded to, 
and this amour was the cause of her being 
separated from her husband.” Now, as Mr. 
Thomas has shown by the letters of the “ French 
wit” himself, she never saw him, except in the 
brief period of her passing through Paris on 
her way home with her husband from Constan- 
tinople in 1718, and again for a brief period in 
London in 1720, when the Frenchman, intent 
upon speculations in South Sea stock, com- 
plained that he had little reason to be satisfied 
with her, having found English ladies “ incapa- 
ble of friendship and of love.” At all events, 
the French “wit” took his final departure for 
Paris in 1720, and Lady Mary lived with her 
husband for nearly twenty years afterwards. 

Then we have Walpole’s “ obscure history,” 
as he calls it, of the life she led when in Italy, 
to which we alluded in our former notice. The 
poor lady was suffering when she left England, 
and continued to suffer more or less for the rest 
of her life. Within two years of her residence 
in Italy the physicians twice despaired of her. 
They recommended her to try the waters of 
Lovere, and she was removed there at great risk. 
At'that obscure place she partially recovered, 
and there she continued to reside for many 
years. Let us show, not in an “obscure his- 
tory,” founded on malicious reports, but in a 
veritable history given in a lettertoher daughter, 
what was really her daily life :— 

“‘T have been these six weeks, and still am, at 
my dairy-house which joins tomy garden, I believe 


I have already told you it is a long mile from the 
castle, which is situate in the midst of a very large 
village, once a considerable town, part of the walls 
still remaining, and has not vacant ground enough 
about it to make a garden, which is my greatest 
amusement, it being now troublesome to walk, or 
even to goin the chaise till the evening. I have 
| fitted up in this farm-house a room for myself— 
that is to say, strewed the floor with rushes, 
| covered the chimney with moss and branches, and 
|adorned the room with basins of earthenware 
| (which is made here to great perfection) filled with 
flowers, and put in some straw chairs, and a couch 
bed, which is my whole furniture. This spot of 
ground is so beautiful, I am afraid you will scarce 
credit the description, which, however, I can 
assure you, shall be very literal, without any 
embellishment from imagination. It is on a bank, 
forming a kind of peninsula, raised from the river 
Oglio fifty feet, to which you may descend by easy 
stairs cut in the turf, and either take the air on the 
river, which is as large as the Thames at Richmond, 
or by walking [in] an avenue two hundred yards 
| on the side of it, you find a wood of a hundred 
acres, which was all ready cut into walks and 
ridings when I took it. I have only added fifteen 
bowers in different views, with seats of turf. They 
were easily made, here being a large quantity of 
underwood, and a great number of wild vines, 
which twist to the top of the highest trees, and from 
which they make avery good sort of wine they call 
brusco. I am now writing to you in one of these 
arbours, which is so thickly shaded, the sun is 
not troublesome, even at noon. Another is on the 
side of the river, where I have made a camp 
kitchen, that I may take the fish, dress, and eat it 








Mantua, Guastalla, or Pont de Vie, all considerable 
towns. This little wood is carpeted, in their suc- 
ceeding seasons, with violets and strawberries, 
inhabited by a nation of nightingales, and filled 
with game of all kinds, excepting deer and wild 
boar, the first being unknown here, and not being 
large enough for the other. * * Perhaps I shall 
succeed better in describing my manner of life, 
which is as regular as that of any monastery. I 
generally rise at six, and as soon as I have break- 


women and work with them till nine. 
inspect my dairy, and take a turn among my 
poultry, which is a very large inquiry. I have, at 
present, two hundred chickens, besides turkeys, 
geese, ducks and peacocks. All things have hitherto 
prospered under my care; my bees and silkworms 
are doubled, and I am told that, without accidents, 
my capital will be so in two years’ time. At eleven 
o'clock I retire to my books: I dare not indulge 
myself in that pleasure above an hour. At twelve 
I constantly dine, and sleep after dinner till about 
three. I then send for some of my old priests, and 
either play at piquet or whist, till ’tis cool enough 
to go out. One evening I walk in my wood, where 
I often sup, take the air on horseback the next, and 
go on the water the third. The fishery on this part 
of the river belongs to me; and my fisherman’s 
little boat (where I have a green lutestring awning) 
serves me for a barge. He and his son are my 
rowers without any expense, he being very well 
paid by the profit of the fish, which I give him on 
condition of having every day one dish for my 
table. Here is plenty of every sort of fresh-water 
fish (excepting salmon); but we have a large trout 
so like it, that I, that have almost forgot the taste, 
do not distinguish it. We are both placed properly 
in regard to our different times of life: you amidst 
the fair, the gallant, and the gay; I in a retreat, 
where I enjoy every amusement that solitude can 
afford.” 

What a fine contrast this to the “ reports” 
which so interested Walpole! The truth is, that 
this active, clever woman, who, on her return 
from Constantinople, introduced inoculation 
into England, could find useful occupation even 
in an obscure Italian village. Here is another 
picture of her Lovere life :— 

‘* Experience has confirmed to me (what I always 
thought), that the pursuit of pleasure will be ever 








fasted, put myself at the head of my weeder [sic] | 
I then | 





attended with pain, and the study of ease be most 
certainly accompanied with pleasures. I have had 
this morning as much delight in a walk in the sun 
as ever I felt formerly in the crowded Mall, even 
when I imagined I had my share of the admiration 
of the place, which was generally soured before I 
slept by the informations of my female friends, who 
seldom failed to tell me, it was observed, I had 
showed an inch above my shoe-heels, or some other 
criticism of equal weight, which was construed 
affectation, and utterly destroyed all the satisfac. 
tion my vanity had given me. I have now no other 
but in my little housewifery, which is easily grati- 
fied in this country, where, by the help of my receipt- 
book, I make a very shining figure among my 
neighbours, by the introduction of custards, cheese- 
cakes, and minced pies, which were entirely 
unknown to these parts, and are received with 
universal applause; and I have reason to believe 
will preserve my memory even to future ages, par- 
ticularly by the art of butter-making, in which I 
have so improved them, that they now make as 
good as in any part of England.” 

Mr. Thomas has done something to clear up 
the mystery of Lady Mary’s quarrel with Pope; 
he has a happy conjecture as to the cause: yet 
what a heap of untruths must be swept away if 
his simple explanation be received! See how 
the case stands on the authority of the biogra- 
phers and commentators. First, Lady Mary 
told Lady Pomfret that “when she became 
much acquainted with the Duke of Wharton, 
Mr. Pope grew jealous, and that occasioned the 
breach between them.” But Lady Mary’s grand- 


| daughter, the delightful Lady Louisa Stuart, 
immediately, and at the same time see the barks, | 
which ascend or descend every day to or from | 


says, “ Her own statement was this, that at some 
ill-chosen time when she least expected what 
romancers call a declaration, he made such pas- 
sionate love to her, as in spite of her utmost 
endeavours to be angry and look grave pro- 
voked an immediate fit of laughter, from which 
moment he became her implacable enemy.” 
The last of Pope’s biographers calls this “ decla- 
ration” the “one special cause”; but as we have 
shown there are two special causes, and Lady 
L. Stuart’s was not published for a century or 
more after the event. But the curious inquirer 
is not yet able to decide; for Mr. Dallaway, 
the editor of Lady Mary’s works, favoured 
with the Bute manuscripts, and presumptively 
informed of the family traditions, said, half 
a century before Lady L. Stuart published 
her anecdote, that the more immediate cause 
of quarrel was the publication of the ‘Town 
Eclogues, which had been when Lady Mary 
left England confidentially entrusted to Pope, 
yet somehow they got into the hands of 
Curll, who published them. Fortunately Dalla- 
way’s immediate cause of quarrel is disproved 
by the awkward fact, that three of the ‘Town 
Eclogues’ were published many months before 
Lady Mary left England. Spence assures us 
also, in Lady Mary’s own words, that “she did 
not know the cause. I got a common friend to 
ask Mr. Pope why he had left off visiting me. 
He answered negligently that he went as often 
as he used to do. I then got Dr. Arbuthnot to 
ask him,” and with no better success. Again, 
she confirms this: “I have got fifty or sixty of 
Mr. Pope’s letters. You shall see what a God- 
dess he made of me in some of them, though 
he makes such a devil of me in his writings 
afterwards, without any reason that I know of.” 
Other causes have been assigned, and were 
noticed in our review of the first volume. 

A like critical examination is required of all 
the applied and inferred satires upon her. 
One, for example, and we could quote a dozen, 
is described as “ undoubted,” and the first open 
manifestation of the quarrel :— 

— hapless, Monsieur much complains at Paris 

Of wrongs from Dutchesses and Lady Maries. 
Curll, we suspect, in his Key, first gave appli- 
cation to this passage with an “I believe,” and 
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itis generally supposed that years after, Pope 
by a note (quarto, 1735) endeavoured to apply 
it to Lady M. W. Montagu. But Curll will 
not, we suppose, be quoted as an authority; and 
Pope’s note, be it remembered, never appeared 
in any earlier or any subsequent edition pub- 
lished in his lifetime, although his hatred 
and malignity continued to his last hour. Was 
the application a mere afterthought? If not, 
if the Lady Mary from the first was intended 
to apply to Lady Mary W. Montagu, and is 
illustrated by Walpole’s story of her having 
intrigued with and cheated Monsieur Rémond, 
who was the Dutchess, her partner both 
in the intrigue and in the fraud? This satire 
carties double, and yet we have no word of 
explanation from the commentators. We 
should like to ask those gentlemen whether 
there may not have been some other Lady 
Mary, of whom Monsieur—not one Frenchman, 
but hundreds—had reason to complain? What 
says Pope?— 

The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 

To just three millions stinted modest Gage ; 

But nobler scenes Maria's dreams unfold, 

Hereditary realms and worlds of gold ; 

Congenial souls, whose life one avarice joins 

And one fate buries in the Asturian mines. 

The history of these people—more strange 
than a romance—we have not time to dwell on. 
They and their relations were expatriated 
Jacobites, and desperate and ruined gamblers 
in the Mississippi scheme. Maria was the 
Lady Mary Herbert, daughter of the titular 
Duke of Powis, sister to William, Duke of 
Powis; “modest Gage” was the brother of the 
mysterious “Mrs. W.”—Mrs. Weston—of Pope’s 
Letters, and, some reports say, married to Lady 
Mary, others to her sister Lady Lucy. We 
doubt both stories; but perhaps he ought to have 
been married to Lady Mary. It was asserted 
by Lady Carrington’s friends, that Lady Mary 
had involved her aunt to an extent hardly 
credible. She certainly had great influence 
over her; but we suspect that all the Powis 
family were gamblers, and we have seen a list 
of debts to an enormous amount, for which 
Lady Mary and Lady Carrington were jointly 
responsible. “ Monsieur,” that is, all who 
suffered, complained and very naturally; and 
Pope complained too, and withas much reason. 
Pope’s sister was one of the sufferers. Pope's 
brother-in-law died the very year the ‘Dunciad’ 
was published, and, no doubt, Pope had during 
his illness learnt that his sister had lent 
1,100/. to Lady Carrington. This may be a 
mere speculation, but is sufficient to show that 
the question ought not to be decided without 
reference and without explanation. 

Mr. Thomas has bestowed great attention 
and exercised a sound judgment in the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the undated Letters. 
We know the difficulties of such labours under 
any circumstances; but in this instance they 
were made tenfold greater by the bold and 
blind tamperings of Dallaway. As a matter of 
course, we do not always agree with him, 
although when we differ it is with respect and 
hesitation. Thus, for example, we have doubts 
as to 1722 being the date of the letter of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. It is quite true that 
Dallaway has given what he calls a fac-simile 
of that letter with the date of “Sep.” 
but we have little more faith in his fac- 
simile than in his editorial assertions. The 
Duchess’s writing is scarcely intelligible. The 
“Sep.,” “ Nov.,” or “Dee.” would not generally 
be distinguishable, and Dallaway, who, to make 
his own reading of a letter clear, ventured to 
insert words in the text, would, having decided 
that the date was “Sep.,” have it made plainer 
bythecopyist. Lady Mary could not,asassumed, 
have written te the Duchess inSeptember, 1722, 





about the death of her son-in-law, the Earl of 
Sunderland, who died in April; the widowed 
Duchess could not call that son-in-law, who 
was probably within eight or ten years as old 
as herself, “a valuable young man.” For these, 
and other reasons, it is obvious to us that the 
party referred to must have been the Duchess’s 
grandson, Robert Earl of Sunderland, who died 
in 1729. But he died in November, and, 
therefore, we suspect that the date should be 
“Nov.” or “Dec.’—very different in type, but 
easily mistaken in the hieroglyphics of the 
Duchess. So in respect to the letter to her 
daughter dated March the 1st, which Mr. 
Thomas suggests should be 1755, we should 
say that the date must be 1754. Mr. Thomas 
has been misled by Dallaway, followed by Lord 
Wharncliffe, who says in a note that Lord Coke 
died in 1755, whereas he died in May, 1753; 
and in a letter of the 23rd of June, 1755, on 
the death of the Earl of Drumlanrigh, leaving 
a young widow, Lady Mary makes some reflec- 
tions on the situation of young and rich widows, 
and concludes, “as I have already said of M. 
Cooke [Lady Mary Coke}.” Dallaway, to for- 
tify his own blundering, has actually trans- 
ferred this reference from one letter to the 
other. This tampering we discovered by a 
comparison of the letters, as printed by Mr. 
Thomas from the originals, although the con- 
sequences do not appear to have struck him. 
No editor, indeed, can be sufficiently vigilant 
to escape from all such misleading influences. 

As to Lady Mary’s writings or works, as 
they are called, we are not satisfied, and per- 
haps never shall be. Mr. Thomas appears to 
have felt. bound to introduce whatever had been 
produced in Lord Wharncliffe’s edition as writ- 
ten by Lady Mary, and this may have been 
necessary to satisfy the public. Thus he re- 
publishes the whole volume of letters which 
appeared in 1767, although he expresses an 
opinion as strong as our own that nota line in it 
was written by her. There are, too, among the 
poems many for which the authority is insuffi- 
cient. That they were found among her papers 
in her handwriting proves little. Squibs and 
ballads and trifles were in her time commonly 
circulated in manuscript, and as commonly 
copied. Mr. Thomas, it appears, has never 
seen the volume the contents of which she is 
said to certify were all written by her. We 
warn him, forming our opinion from Lord 
Wharnclifie’s edition, that it cannot be confi- 
dently relied on. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Hills and Plains: a Very Old Story. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Herz is “a perfect novelty” in the novel line, 
and a remarkably entertaining book into the 
bargain. Although these “hills and plains” 
are in India, there is no fear of the most in- 
veterate novel-reader being bored by long de- 
scriptions of foreign scenery, or confounded by 
learned allusions to historical recollections, 
either ancient or modern. It only pretends to 
be just what it really is—a pure, unadulterated, 
gossipy novel, and, as such, valuable in these 
degenerate times, when the name of novel is 
so often used as a mere blind to ensnare the 
unwary reader into a theological discussion or 
a lesson on geography or history. 

The plot of this story is slight, but one of 
daily occurrence in India, if'not in the mother- 
country. A young man and a young woman 
both determine to marry as soon as they can, 
and settle on anything, or nothing, rather than 
remain a day longer than is absolutely neces- 

in single blessedness. They meet—take it 
for granted that they are in love—and are made 





man and wife at the earliest opportunity. Of 
course, they become tired to death of each 
other at the end of a few weeks, especially the 
lady, who, on the plea of ill health, retires to 
the Hills for change of air and society, hoping 
to make: a little recreation for herself by carry- 
ing on an old flirtation or two with which the 
fact of her marriage has slightly interfered. 
The poor husband remainson the Plains—ve 
hot, very hard at work, very much in debt, and, 
in short, a victim to his wife’s extravagance 
and his own folly. His subsequent illness, 
Flora’s remorse (aided by the indifference of 
her old lover), and her final reformation, are 
prettily, and even touchingly, related, towards 
the end of the second volume. By far the 
most interesting characters in the book are the 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Ochter, and her three 
daughters (“spins” seems to be the correct 
term in Anglo-Indian language). Esther is a 
particularly pleasant heroine, and Capt. Staple- 
ton, the hero par excellence, is quite worthy of 
her, in spite of the numerous faults which we 
are told he possesses, but which we forgive 
and forget very soon after making his acquaint- 
ance. 

The picture of society in the Hills is, we 
dare vouch for it, a perfectly true one, and 
will be most interesting to those who have ever 
undergone the process themselves, or who have 
any relations or friends still residing in that 
quarter of the globe. Even to those who have 
no connexion with India, the book cannot fail 
to be amusing. We might venture to indulge 
in a hope that the Anglo-Indians are not quite 
so vulgar, and that their peculiar style of 
“slang” is a little less offensive than is here 
represented. The writer certainly possesses 
much skill and facility of writing, and withal 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 

As a specimen of his ability, we quote the 
description of the dowager Mrs. Ochter:— 

‘* About three o’clock in the afternoon of a sunny 
day in March, Mrs. Ochter, laid on a sofa in one 
parlour, was sleeping the after-tiffin sleep of the 
just. Let us gaze for a moment on her recumbent 
form and rosy face, from which, sadly out of keep- 
ing, however, a middle-aged native female, plum 
as her mistress, but ever so much more wrinkl 
is warding off curious flies. Mrs. Ochter must have 
been handsome once, for her features are still good; 
but whether from high living, or want of exercise, 
she looks rather apoplectic now, and so cannot 
disguise from our ears the horrible fact that she 
snores rather loudly. Her neatly-laced cap has 
slipped off, too, and reveals a white spot large as 
a five-shilling piece—which no mortal eye, except 
her ayah’s, ever gazed upon—where hairs ought to 
have been; but it is not fair to inspect too closely, 
without due warning, the good madam whom it 
would be flattery to call middle-aged. Her daugh- 
ters are in the next room, far from being sleepy ; 
indeed, they are as noisy as young birds in a nest, 
and a great deal pleasanter to look at.” 

But fora full-length portrait of the young 
ladies, we refer the inquisitive reader to the 
book itself. 





Mabel’s Cross. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


‘Mabel’s Cross’ is, apparently, the work of a 
very young lady of romantic disposition and 
Scottish origin. The scene is laid in a glen 
in the Highlands, full of chieftains, and lairds, 
and retainers, and where everybody is related 
to everybody else. There is a bull and a 
fire, very much like the general run of 
bulls and fires,—and there is a tiresome old 
Scotch aunt, who tells about her “ forbears,” 
and “ Auld Warld ditties,” and “ puir laddies” 
and “bonnie lassies,’—and there is a dread- 
ful Irishman, who carries a shillelagh, and is 
always getting into some scrape or other, and 
swearing that, “Och! then, be the blessed St. 
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Patrick, its afther doing something to the mur- 
thering villain he’ll be”; and who makes him- 
self quite as odious as an Irishman can do. 
There does not appear to be any particular 
hero or heroine to this novel; but there are five 
or six young ladies, with five or six young gen- 
tlemen to match, who spend most of their time 
in meeting each other out walking, and carrying 
on little underhand flirtations, or in taking 
tours on the Continent in small detachments, 
accompanied, of course, by their respective 
parents. Their conversation is about as unlike 
anything in real life as can possibly be con- 
ceived by the most vivid imagination. Marion, 
the wit of the party, tries to ask, in a playful 
manner, if her cousin Alan has seen her brother 
coming up the glen. She accordingly exclaims: 


“Up! up! Sir Alan, to the turret, and tell me | 


what thy far-seeing eyes can discover. The shadow 
of Time’s scythe strikes falsely if an hour has not 
sped since Angus, my laggard brother, with the 
Covenantish maidens from Falconbridge, should 
have entered the glen. The thirsty sun will have 
emptied the chalices of my favourite flowers before 
we reach the mountain side.” 

How Alan resisted the temptation of giving 
“the little maiden” a good box on the ear for 
talking such nonsense does not appear. But a 
still more trying scene ensues when the haughty 
young lady, Helen Clavering, encounters, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Avignon, some 
“Scottish kinsmen,” who, happening to make 
some foolish and commonplace remark upon 
the fine weather and the beauty of the country, 
receive a severe lecture for their pains :— 

‘Helen looked up archly on hearing this pane- 
gyric of Capt. Forsythe, and said, ‘Surely I have 
not heard aright! Can these be the sentiments of 





one of the sons of Scotia—one of Ossian’s Children | 


of the Mist? Oh! Capt. Forsythe, I would not 
have one of our friends in Glenfullagh hear so dis- 
loyal a speech.’ Then, throwing back her head, 
and with arms uplifted, as if invoking some spirit 


of the air, she repeated, in a mock heroic tone, a | 


supposed address to Fingal.” 

Which address must really have made the whole 
party feel so very hot and uncomfortable, that 
we spare our readers a repetition of it, only 
hoping that it is not the usual habit of Scotch 
young ladies to interrupt “the social meal” by 
such outbursts of enthusiasm (for this little 
interlude is supposed to take place at the 
breakfast-table, between the first and the second 
cups of tea). 

We pass over the hard-hearted old laird who 
seriously forbids “his constant dove to mate 
with the fierce eagle of the cliff,’ and sternly 
declares that “the dark current which flows 
through the veins of the Menteiths, stained as 
it is with cruel wrongs to our persecuted an- 
cestors, must never mingle with the purer 
stream of the race they have injured.” What 
right any respectable elderly gentleman of the 
nineteenth century has to suppose that his 
daughter would be likely to attend to an in- 
junction delivered in such insane language, we 
cannot guess. It seems to us that poor Lillian 
was perfectly justified in making her escape 
from so tiresome an old fool at the first oppor- 
tunity that offered itself. What her sister 
Mabel’s “cross” consisted of we have yet to 
discover, unless it signifies a secret attachment 
to a very High Church young clergyman, who 
grieves, in silence, over her Presbyterian prin- 
ciples, though he does not seem to have been 
at much pains to convert her. He keeps, how- 
ever, a very sharp look-out upon all the young 
ladies of his own flock, and does the “ pastor” 
with energy and goodwill, and the strictest 
impartiality. When, for instance, Marion 
tremblingly craves permission to attend a 
Highland pibroch meeting, Cyril Herbert looks 
very grave, and solemnly remarks that she 


“seems to have forgotten that it will take place 
on the 1st of November, which being the Fes- 
tival of All Saints there will be services in his 
church at Burnside.” The fair penitent, how- 
ever, has made up her party, and cannot get 
off her engagement, so she goes to the bagpipe 
meeting with a heavy heart, and the tolling 
of the church bells breaks with “an ominous 
sound upon her imagination.” She meets 
with the just reward of her disobedience; for 
the party is attacked by a bull; Tim Doolan, 
the Irishman, gets drunk and runs away; and 
last, but not least, in her cup of bitterness, 
Marion herself is insulted by the clown of a 
travelling circus! She fancies he bears some 
resemblance to Tim Doolan, and incautiously 
proclaims this suspicion to her companion, Sir 
Mike Donovan. Upon which, the clown calls 
out, with all the audacity and ready wit of his 
vocation,—“ Perhaps, Sir Knight, the young 
lady may prefer the counterfeit representation 
to the original; in which case I am quite 
willing to accept the change.” Most refined 
and genteel clown! We hoped he was to have 
turned out to be a duke in disguise, and have 
married Marion, at least; but his well-meant 
attentions are very ill requited; for we read 
that “Marion coloured deeply, and, with 
a haughty glance at the painted varlet, took 
Mabel’s arm, and walked rapidly away in an- 
other direction.” Unfortunate clown! It does 
not appear that his talents for wit and humour 
were appreciated out of his own immediate 
circle. We do not even find, at the final 
wind-up of the story, that any London manager 
offered him an engagement at one of the minor 
theatres for the forthcoming pantomime, though 
surely such jests as the one recorded ought to 
have ensured the poor fellow a handsome 
weekly salary, and elicited roars of laughter 
from the gallery every evening. We are sorry 
for the “painted varlet,” who appears to be 
by far the most lively character in the whole 


| book. 








Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins. 
By Beale Poste. (J. R. Smith.) 
WE agree with Mr. Poste that “the readers of 
these observations will find a mention of ancient 
Britain in the following pages, which may be 
perhaps new to them,” and we confess that we 
should ourselves be in the same boat with the 
supposed readers had it not been our lot to read 
Mr. Poste’s earlier lucubrations. As it is, we 
have already had some experience of this gentle- 
man’s theories, and are not surprised that, in 


| incorporating the substance of his former papers 


in the present volume, he has hardly, if at all, 
modified them. But for this, we might, in 
common with almost any one else who may take 
up this book, have admired the courage of a man 
who claims for the Celtic language or literature 
to be the sole exponent of the arts and antiqui- 
ties of ancient Britain, and who, in the year of 
grace 1861, does not scruple to reproduce theo- 
ries that might have suited the O’Conors and 
O’Briens of the last century, or the amusing 
writer of the ‘ Etruria Celtica.’ It is not, indeed, 
possible, to argue with a man who is content to 
ignore nearly all that has been done by other 
scholars before him—who complacently tells 
us, speaking of Speed, Carte, Hume, Henry, 
Turner, Lingard, Lappenberg and Kemble, that 
“the labours of these as a general characteris- 
tic have been of little benefit ; indeed, that they 
have frequently been of great disservice and 
detriment in giving the weight of their names 
to crude, unfounded and injudicious, though 
perhaps fashionable, theories of the day,” and 
who, dealing with one of the most hypothetical 
of his own suggestions, coolly adds, “ that he is 





well convinced that no other explanation of it 
will ever be given worthy of the least atten- 
tion” (p. 40),—adding, too, that in his opinion 
the late Archdeacon Williams was “ one of the 
illuminati in the literature of the last halt 
century”! 

To attempt to convince this writer, or any 
of his followers (if indeed there should be any), 
is, we feel, a hopeless task, but, for the honour of 
the study of Numismatics (which would indeed 
be imperilled were such a work to pass by 
unnoticed), we shall proceed to point out some 
of the most salient errors. Were we to do so 
fully, it would be requisite to take page by page 
of this volume, for there is scarcely any one 
that does not contain some statement or some 
theory wholly at variance with the knowledge 
of the practised numismatist. 

To begin with the Gaulish coins and inscrip- 
tions, we beg to express our entire dissent from 
such translations as Arivos Santonos (“ Arivos 
the Santon”), Atisios Remos (“ Atisios the 
Remian”), and the like; and still more, to pro- 
test against the notion that, in such an inscrip- 
tion as Sequano(tu)os or Contoutos,—there is 
any latent reference (as Mr. Poste imagines) to 
tws or tywys—the word assumed by him to mean 
“chief” in ancient British. It would upset 
every principle of sound philology to suppose 
such a combination of Latin or Greek and 
Celtic, even though it may be true that, in some 
cases, Celtic names with classical terminations 
are found on some of these early coins. Ina 
somewhat similar manner, Mr. Poste adduces 
a well-known Gaulish coin with the legend 
ATEULA—and tells us, that it ought to read “ar 
VLAT,” to mean, “the Devotee of Mars,” the 
reverse VLATOS, being “the name of vuaT him- 
self, that is, Mars, with the Greek termination 
os added,” the fact being, that the proposed 
reading is to anexperienced numismatist simply 
impossible. Mr. Poste adds a series of trans- 
lations equally improbable, and for which we 
have no evidence but his “ipse dixit,” such as 
CINGETORIX and VERCINGETORIX for “ King” 
and “High King” respectively ; rascErios “the 
chief,’ EPENOos the “prince,” &c. Of these, 
we can only say, that, if they should approve 
themselves to any Celtic scholars (not forgetting 
the late Archdeacon Williams, who, we know 
from our own experience, was credulous even 
for a Welshman), the latter: must be much more 
ready to accept assertions without proof than 
are the bulk of numismatists. 

As another instance we may add that, finding 
in Lelewel’s ‘ Type Gaulois’ certain inscriptions 
on coins referring to Rouen, such as svricos 
RATUMACOS and ossyTIcos RATUMACOs, Mr. 
Poste instantly concludes that svricos must be 
the classical form of the Welsh swyddog, “a 
magistrate”; and, since the o in old Celtic forms 
the definite article, that the whole legend, 
OSSUTICOS RATUMACOS, must mean “ 7’he magis- 
trate of Rotomagus,” 2. e. Rouen ! 

When we turn to his account of British coins, 
we do not find his views more happy or more 
intelligible. Thus, what can we say of a writer 
who, speaking of Cunobeline, tells us that “he 
was very much devoted to Roman interests; 
Latinized so much that some of his legends 
might almost pass for Latin; indeed, various 
of them are only reclaimed for the Celtic by 
one or two words of the reverse”? If this 
be a true description, all we can say is, that the 
soonernumismatic studies be given up the better: 
for if the legends on the coins of Cunobelinus be 
not wholly Latin, we are entirely at a loss to con- 
ceive what they can be. The fact is, that if 
any British coins can be found that are purely 
classical, not only in their workmanship and 
language, but also in the types exhibited upon 
them, they are those of Cunobeline. Not only 
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do we find in them such types as the Pegasus, 
the seated Sphinx, Victory slaying the Bull, 
Apollo seated with a Lyre, the Bull butting, 
&e., all of which at once recall the charac- 
teristics of the Imperial Roman coinage,— but 
even the more usual British devices, as the 
Boar, appear under a form manifestly Ro- 
manized, and exhibit Roman influences, if not 
the actual workmanship of Roman artists. 

The real reason of Mr. Poste’s Celtic ideas 
is, that he assumes a certain name, TASC, or 
TASCI, OF TASCIO, which occurs on many British 
coins, to be a Celtic word, with the further 
assumption that it means “Imperator” or 
“Ruler.” 

It is worth while to pause for a moment, and 
to see how he has arrived at such a strange 
conclusion. His argument, condensed, is some- 
what as follows :—A series of coins read on the 
reverse TASC . F, Or TASCI. FTR (more or less con- 
tracted), while others read com. F., and on the 
obverse some other names, as, for instance, 
CUNOBELINUS F. Tasc Fir, he thinks, is 
doubtless a contraction for Tasc.FIRBOLG or 
FIRCOBRETUS, the “ Emperor of the Belge”; and 
so, in the same way, com. F. he takes to mean 
the “Community of the Firbolg.” 

Now, in the first place, we have no authority 
whatever for any such title as FrRBOLG, though 
the name may possibly occur in some mythical 
Trish annals; and, secondly, the whole theory 
falls to the ground so far as numismatics are 
concerned, as the coin on which Mr. Poste relies 
for his hypothesis really reads Fit, and not FIR. 
More than that, com. F. for COMMUNITAS FIR- 
BOLG is simple nonsense. Even were it possible 
that the second word rightly represents the F. 
or FIR. it could only be rendered in Latin 
by COMMUNITAS BELGARUM; assuredly not by 
a barbarous compound of Latin and Celtic. 
Tn fact, unless a student came to the coins with 
a preconceived theory, which he was deter- 
mined to maintain & tort et & travers, no one 
could fail to see that the whole legend of these 
coins, whether contracted or not, is purely 
Latin, CUNOBELINUS TASC . FIL, (of TASCIOVANI) 
FIL., as later and more perfect coins determine 
the full legend to have been) being perfectly like 
the well-known and contemporary Roman 
legend AUGUSTUS. DIVI.FIL, &e. Last, not 
least, it may as well be remembered, that 
Cunobeline had nothing to do with the Belge, 
and never could have ruled over any of their 
tribes. If this be so—aid that this is so really, 
we fearlessly appeal to all practised numis- 
matists—all Mr. Poste’s notions of the meaning 
of TASC, or TAX, OF TASCIOVANUS in pure or 
satinized Celtic, simply vanish from the scene— 
and we may dispense with the corroboration 
he alleges from such names as PRASUTAGUS, 
TAXIMAGULUS and the like ; the first of which, by 
the way, depends entirely on anothercoin he has 
incorrectly read vRE-RcI, but which recent dis- 
coveries have shown to be VRE-BOD or VERBOD 
(the name probably of some now forgotten city). 
Nor indeed is this all the improbability at- 
tached to Mr. Poste’s rendering of this coin. 
On its obverse occurs the word Tasct, which he 
has already (as we have stated) determined to 
mean “Emperor.” We have therefore a coin 
veading on one side PRASUTAGUS REX, &c., and 
on the other “IMPERATOR,” an arrangement 
which, if genuine, there is no numismatist but 
Mr. Poste who would not call unique. We will 
only add here, as a specimen of Mr. Poste’s 
method of dealing with language, that he ac- 
tually supposes a coin lately found, and which 
reads TASCIOVANTIS, “to be a regular and pro- 
per participle of the present tense, and answer- 
ing precisely to the Imperantis of the Latins.” 
n other words, he imagines an unlikely Celtic 
root, to which he adds a possible Latin termi- 
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nation, and then as the whole word (according 
to his scholarlike notions) has become a Latin 
one, he declines it as if it were pure Latin! 
With some experience in the philological 
changes of more than one language, we can 
safely say, that we have met with nothing 
analogous to this, except in the barbarous 
jargon of Jersey, in which island compounded 
words were (probably are still) heard, consisting 
of English words with French endings. Whe- 
ther such a system is likely to have been ever 
adopted upon any coins, of any people, we are 
content to leave our readers to judge for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Poste goes on to speak of certain sons of 
Cunobeline, who struck coins, which have, he 
says, come down to the present day. His sons 
were, he states, Adminius, Caractacus, Togo- 
dabnus and Belinus, of whom the last alone has 
left no numismatic records. Now, with regard 
to the first, there is literally no evidence to 
prove that a coin which reads, according to Mr. 
Poste, on the obv. AmMriNus, and on the rev. 
puN—has anything to do with Adminius ; and, 
with regard to the second, the whole hypothesis 
rests (as do so many other of Mr. Poste’s 
suggestions) upon a blundered reading, long 
since rejected by every one but our author. 
The fact is, there are several coins reading EPP. 
or EPATI, which Mr. Poste persists in reading 
KEPATI, with a type probably derived from 
that of the coins of Gades in Spain,—that 
of Hercules with the lion’s skin over his 
shoulders. Now where these folds cross 
under the chin of the hero, the enthusiasm of 
our author discerns a K; having found the k, 
he at once reads KEP ATI, and assumes that this 
legend must contain the true form of the name of 
Caractacus; and it never seems to occur to him, 
that the son of the “ Romanizing” Cunobeline 
was not very likely to use Greek letters on his 
money, if he struck any. We may add, that 
the “various symbols upon them, as bucrania, 
4.e skulls of oxen, circles of dots, cases of 
sacrificial knives, double circles, serpents, &c.,” 
so far from “ upholding the nationality of the 
Britons and of the Druidical Religion,” as Mr. 
Poste supposes, are forthe most part creatures of 
his luxuriant imagination, derived from various 
adjuncts more or less degenerated, such as the 
hind legs of the horses, or the misplaced wheels 
of the Macedonian staters, to which, as is well 
enough known, the majority of both Gaulish 
and British coins may be ultimately traced 
back. In conclusion, we cannot forbear remark- 
ing that it is impossible to read three pages of 
this work without feeling that the writer, how- 
ever zealously he may have pursued his re- 
searches, is really no numismatist, or acquainted 
with what may be called the alphabet or most 
elementary part of the science. What can we 
say of a writer who gravely speaks of “the 
Roman custom commenced by Julius Cesar of 
exhibiting mere mortals on the circulating 
medium” (p. 18), and who asserts, a little fur- 
ther on, that ‘‘ Philip the Second of Macedon 
was the first monarch who introduced his 
name on any coinage” ?—Surely Mr. Poste can 
scarcely possess the slenderest knowledge of 
the Greek coinage, if he really believes what his 
language would lead us to suppose. Again, 
when he speaks of the “ British type inscribed 
QUANGETH, that is, QUANGES, Or CANGI, an 
ancient state of the island, a reading which 
caused some difficulty a few years since,” Mr. 
Poste seems quite unaware that the letters he 
reads as Qv are nothing more than the pro- 
longed legs of the horse, a usual type of the 
coins to which he refers, and that the real 
legend on this and similar specimens is written 
shortly ANTED, and on fuller and more perfect 
specimens ANTEDRIGV ? 








Mr. Poste will rank in future with the authors 


he so loves to quote, the O’Briens, O’Conors 
and O’Flahertys, and be looked up to as an 
authority by those who believe in the legends 
of Gildas, Nennius, or Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. 





The Human Foot and the Human Hand. By 
G. M. Humphry, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
TuosE persons, if there be any, who only 
think of their feet as instruments for kicking, 
walking, and dancing, and of their hands as 
troublesome organs to be kept clean and from 
picking and stealing, will be interested in 
Dr. Humphry’s labours. Indeed, those who 
would take any interest in the discussion 
just now going on about the relation of the 
gorilla to man, will find that the feet and hands 
present the most remarkable differences be- 
tween ourselves and those anthropomorphous 
apes. The great distinctive differences between 
the feet of man and all lower animals, accord- 
ing to Dr. Humphry, are as follows:—-1. In 
man the several parts are fitted and bound 
together in a compact firm manner, so as to 
combine strength and elasticity in the highest 
degree ; in all other animals the foot is more 
or less sprawling where the toes are divided. 
2. The toes of man are shorter than in any of 
the lower animals, in proportion to the foot; 
in the monkey the foot is all fingers, not having 
proper toes at all. Our feet are not intended 
for organs of prehension, a fact that shoemakers 
have taken too great advantage of, and pre- 
vented the toes from moving at all. If man was 
intended to be solidungulate, as shoemakers 
will have him, he would have been provided 
with natural hoofs, like an elephant or horse. 
3. The size of the great toe. This is man’s 
most distinguishing feature. It would puzzle 
Mr. Darwin to calculate the length of time it 
would take to — the gorilla’s thumb into 
a great toe; but as long as the beast presents 
this miserable apology for a great toe, and has 
an equally undeveloped heel-bone, so long will 
man remain at an unapproachable distance, 
and all idea of blood relationship must be given 
up. For, as Dr. Humphry remarks, this struc- 
ture “of the foot is found to have a corre- 
spondence with the formation of the head,” 
and may be taken to be an index of intellectual 
as well as of physical capacity. 
. Then this foot has its perfection of develop- 
ment. It is seen in the Greek statues. Com- 
pare those beautiful feet with Chinese feet, 
Egyptian feet, nay, even with modern English 
feet, and it will be seen how great a claim the 
foot has on our attention, if we would attain 
the perfection of human form. General disease 
of the body will produce distortion of the feet. 
But in nine cases out of ten where the foot is 
contorted and ugly, it arises from some injudi- 
cious management. Of course, the subject of 
shoes comes in for our author’s consideration ; 
and he agrees with Professor Meyer and all 
other sensible anatomists that the foot was 
never worse off than at the present day. 
Shoes should be made to fit the foot, but 
the present fashion is to make the foot fit 
the shoe; so that instead of having amongst 
us feet that could be compared with those 
of Greek statues, we have feet distorted and 
deformed. And this, too, amongst a people 
who laugh at the Chinese! Dr. Meyer’s book 
has been translated into English, and we hope 
by this time is in the hands of every shoe- 
maker in Great Britain. We do not recollect, 
however, whether it deals with heel-pieces, but 
as these inventions appear to be increasing in 
height, to prevent the dress, without diminish- 
ing its enormous extent, from drabbling in the 
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dirt, we add Dr. Humphry’s musings on this 
point. The heel-piece, he says,— 

“should not be high, because it makes the step | 
less steady and secure, and at the same time} 
shortens it, and impairs the action of the calf- | 
muscle. A high heel-piece, moreover, renders the | 
position of the foot upon the ground oblique, placing | 
the fore part at a lower level than the heel; thus | 
the weight is thrown too much in the direction of | 
the toes, and they are driven forwards and cramped 
against the upper leather of the shoe. The high- | 
heel of a boot, therefore, tends to aggravate the 
evils which are caused by the insufficient and ill- 
adjusted space which is allowed to the toes.” 


| 
A good foot is not only characteristic of man | 


and his intellectual faculties, but in each indi- 
vidual the foot receives an impress from the 
mind. To walk well, says the Professor, we 
must will well:— 

“We have little difficulty in recognizing three 
chief classes among pedestrians. Just, there are 
those who pay too much attention to the move- 
ments, who walk with a pompous strut, or a minc- 
ing gait, or affect some style or other. We are 
naturally very little inclined in favour of such per- 
sons; indeed, we have usually to make an effort 
not to be decidedly prejudiced against them. 
Secondly, there are those who pay too little atten- 
tion to their movements, who do not seem to be 
sufficiently alive to the responsibility attaching to 
the possessors of so noble a structure as the human 
frame, and who do not give themselves the trouble 
to exert the powers of the glorious mechanism 
with which they are charged. They slouch, or 
dawdle, along in a listless lazy manner. Instinct 
tells us, and tells us rightly, to beware how we 
trust such persons with the conduct of our affairs, 
or with any office of responsibility. We feel that 
the lack of energy manifested in the guidance of 
their limbs is, too probably, a feature of character, 
which unfits them for the active duties of life; and 
we know that such men are not usually successful 
in their calling. Thirdly, there are those who 
show, by the firmness and precision of their step, 
and by the regularity in the succession of the move- 
ments by which the step is made, that they are 
conscious of the dignity of their species, of the 
responsibility attendant on that dignity, and of the 
respect due to themselves. Such men we feel are 
likely to pursue their avocations energetically and 
methodically, as well as with punctuality. Many 
points of character peep out in the way men walk. 
Our poet tells us that in one we may read— 

rascal in the motions of his back 
And scoundrel in his supple sliding knee, 
Another has a halting, shuffling, undecided gait; 
while a third walks in a bold, determined, straight- 
forward, erect and independent manner. One has 
a cautious, parsimonious step, as if sparing of 
shoe-leather, or afraid to trust the ground; he has, 
however, probably, trusted the funds with consider- 
able investments. Some walk with long, preten- 
tious, measured strides ; others make short, quick, 
insignificant steps. Some, again, are hurried, 
fussy, noisy; while others glide along in a quiet, 
shrinking, unpretending, it may be timid, manner.” 

But from the Foot we turn to the Hand. One 
of the most important uses of the foot of man 
is that it sets the hand free. Amongst the 
lower animals, we find the fore feet often used 
independently. The kangaroo, the squirrel 


and the rat are familiar instances, and this | 


becomes more decided amongst the monkeys; 
but the,great distinction between man and the 
lower animals is that whilst his feet support 
his body, his hand is left free to be the great 
minister of his wants as an intellectual being. 


The hand, with its marvellous capacity of 


movement, is one of the most wonderful in- 
struments in the animal world. Without it, 


it is difficult to imagine that even the mind of 


man could have been developed, so dependent 
is mind on body; but on the other hand, it is 
obvious that the very delicacy and refinement 


of this organ would have unfitted man for 
existence, without the direction of his mental| truly left-handed; and they do not commonly 


| author the opportunity of explaining the nature 


| being selected to bear the ring in matrimony. 


faculties. The structure of the hand gives our 


of the skin, and the growth of hairs and nails. 
The structure of each finger is detailed, and 
the question of the reason for the ring being 
usually placed upon the fourth finger is raised. 
It is shown that the ring-finger is more or less 
protected by the other fingers, and it owes to 
this circumstance a comparative immunity from 
injury, as well probably as the privilege of 


The left hand is chosen for a similar reason; a 
ring placed upon it being less likely to be 
damaged, than it would be upon the right hand. 
The ancients, however, are said to have selected 
it from a notion that the ring-finger is con- 
nected with the heart by means of some parti- 
cular nerve or vessel which renders it more 
favourable for the reception and transmission 
of sympathetic impressions, the left hand being 
selected because it lies nearer the heart. But 
of course the anatomist finds no structure to 
account for this strange impression. 

‘“Why do we shake hands? It is a very old- 
fashioned way of indicating friendship. Jehu said 
to Jehonadab, ‘Is thine heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart? If it be, give me thine hand.’ 
It is not merely an old-fashioned custom; it is a 
strictly natural one, and, as usual in such cases, 
we may find a physiological reason, if we will only 
take the pains to search for it. The animals culti- 
vate friendship by the sense of touch, as well as by 
the senses of smell, hearing and sight; and for 
this purpose they employ the most sensitive parts 
of their bodies. They rub their noses together, or 
they lick one another with their tongues. Now, 
the hand is a part of the human body in which the 
sense of touch is highly developed; and, after the 
manner of the animals, we not only like to see 
and hear our friend (we do not usually smell him, 
though Isaac, when his eyes were dim, resorted to 
this sense as a means of recognition), we, also, 
touch him, and promote the kindly feelings by the 
contact and reciprocal pressure of the sensitive 
hands. Observe, too, how this principle is illus- 
trated by another of our modes of greeting. When 
we wish to determine whether a substance be per- 
fectly smooth and are not quite satisfied with the 
information conveyed by the fingers, we apply it 
to the lips and rub it gently upon them. We do 
so, because we know by experience that the sense 
of touch is more acutely developed in the lips than 
in the hands. Accordingly, when we wish to reci- 
procate the warmer feelings we are not content 
with the contact of the hands, and we bring the 
lips into the service. A shake-of-hands suffices 
for friendship, in undemonstrative England at least; 
but a kiss is the token of a more tender affection.” 

Then comes the question of right-handedness. 
Why do we not use our left hands? Our 
author states that he is not aware of any 
anatomical reason. He does not think the 
tendency to use the right hand is congenital, 
because some men are left-handed. Neverthe- 
less he admits that there must be a greater 
predisposition, a sort of obliging tendency in 
the right hand, as it is the used hand of all 





nations. But why should not man use both 
| hands alike? The answer is, that by the use of 
one hand we acquire a greater degree of skilful- 
ness and dexterity than we. should do if both 
hands were equally employed :— 

“The exclusive use, for instance, of the right 
hand in writing, cutting, &c., gives it a greater 
expertness than either hand would have had if both 
| of them had been accustomed to perform these 

offices. Hence, we usually find that persons who 
| are left-handed are rather clumsy-fingered, because, 
although, in them, the left hand is used for many 
purposes which are commonly assigned to the 
right, yet the conventionalities of life interfere a 
| good deal. The pen and the knife, for instance, 
are still wielded by the right hand. Accordingly 
such persons are neither truly right-handed nor 





acquire so great skill in the use of either hand as 
do those whose natural tendency is more in har. 
mony with custom.” 

Dr. Humphry is not a believer in Cheiro- 
mancy. He has not a word to say in favour 
of getting the fortune told by the look of the 
hand. We could have wished he had said a 
little more about palmistry; surely there was 
some foundation for it. But modern men of 
science throw over so unceremoniously all the 
beliefs of their ancestors, that they will not 
even stop to gather up the poetry and feeling 
that gathered round the dear old conceits, how- 
ever false. Hear how he passes sentence on 
that half-black art which made our grand- 
mothers tremble :— 

“You will estimate the value of the science of 
Cheiromancy when you hear that equal furrows 
upon the lower joint of the thumb argue riches and 
possessions ; but a line surrounding the middle 
joint portends hanging. The nails, also, come in 
for their share of attention: and we are informed 
that, when short, they imply goodness; when long 
and narrow, steadiness but dulness; when curved, 
rapacity. Black spots upon them are unlucky; 
white are fortunate. Even at the present day 
Gipsies practise the art when they can find suffi- 
cient credulity to encourage them.” 

We take leave of this little volume, convinced 
that, whoever will take the trouble to read it 
will not only be amused, but if not already 
learned in the mysteries of anatomy, will 
gain much profitable instruction. 





The Journals of Frederick von Gentze—[ Tage- 
biicher von Friedrich von Gentz, mit einem 
vor und nach Wort von Varnhagen von 
Ense}. (Leipzig, Brockhaus.) 

Tne literary remains of Varnhagen von Ense 

are a perfect Pandora’s box of scandal, of which 

Miss Ludmilla Assing holds the key. We 

have had from it already the ‘ Correspondence 

of Alexander von Humboldt, the perusal of 
which produced so painful a sensation; next 
came ‘ Letters to a Female Friend, in which 

Varnhagen vented his spite on Mr. Carlyle; 

after this came a more harmless, but more 

stupid book in the shape of ‘ Correspondence 
between Rahel and David Veit, suitable solely 
for German readers; while, last of all, we re- 
ceive the volume we have now under consider- 
ation, which is not inferior in scandalous inter- 
est to any of its predecessors. But the Jour- 
nals, though valuable to a considerable extent 
in a political sense, are even more so in a per- 
sonal sense, because they enable us to appreciate 
the character of this confidant of emperors and 
princes, the right hand of Metternich, and one 
of the warmest promoters of the Holy Alliance. 

The Journals are, to a certain extent, an 
impromptu fait & loisir, Although written day 
by day, in 1819, Gentz excerpted all the pas- 
sages which he thought to possess any post- 
humous value, and burned the originals. The 
pettiness of detail in what is left surprises us; 
but, before all, the cynicism and self-compla- 
cency with which the author describes his in- 
trigues with princesses and actresses, and more 
disgusting liaisons. From his own confessions, 

Gentz never refrained from any vice which 

gratified him, nor was he particular as to the 

sources whence he derived the means where- 
with to gratify his passions. Judging from his 
own Journals, he was a poor creature; but 
he possessed the peculiar talent of being all 
things to all men. His versatility, which 
enabled him to change his stand-point at any 
moment, because he really cared for nothing, 
save himself—his intimate acquaintance with 
persons and things—and his skill in writing 
French, rendered him very well fitted for the 





part he played, ere Prince Metternich made 
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him his assistant. He was, in fact, a spe- 
cies of political private correspondent with 
yarious high personages, whom he informed 
of the state of affairs in Vienna, and who 
evinced their gratitude by paying him hand- 
somely. This was especially the case with 
England. We find him receiving drafts from 
that country for 9,000 florins, and, again, 
the round sum of 500/.; while from Prince 
Czartoryski, among others, he received 500 | 
ducats, and a ring worth 400 more. This is | 
what Gentz calls his “unexpected income.” 
At the same time he drew up manifestoes, when 
they were ordered and paid for, for the Swe- 
dish Government, the Viennese Cabinet, and | 


cannot help thinking of the public writers in 
Spain, who sit in the street, ready to employ 
their pen for the first comer. But Gentz’s cus- 
tomers were crowned heads, princes and minis- 
ters; while those of the Ecrivista are love-sick 
girls and poor workmen: and the payment fol- 
lowed the same ratio. At a later date he even 
began to believe in the principles he defended, 
which at the outset was not always the 
case, as his Journals sufficiently prove. Most 
amusing, too, is the opinion he forms of his own 
value. Thus, we find him writing in 1814:— 
“The political aspect is gloomy, owing to the 
mediocrity and incompetence of nearly all the 
actors; as I have nothing to reproach myself 
with, my confidential acquaintance with this 
lamentable state of things, and all the wretched 
creatures who govern the world, far from sad- 
dening me, delights me; and I enjoy the spec- 
tacle, as if it were being performed expressly 





for my amusement.” 

The important portion of this volume is the | 
journal kept during 1809, and written entirely | 
in French. It is published exactly as first | 
written, under the influence of the terrible | 
blows dealt upon Austria at that period. It is | 
remarkable through the bitter reproaches the | 
most loyal generals cast upon the Emperor | 
Francis, the Archduke Charles, and other great | 
personages. Public opinion has long been 
decided about the Archduke; he was a good 
commander, and well versed in the theory of 
war, but he wanted initiative, and was apt to 
be satisfied with minor successes. As we were 
not aware, however, that such views were 
entertained in Austria so far back as 1809, we 
purpose to give some illustrative extracts. 

In 1802, Gentz was attached to the Austrian 
Cabinet as Councillor, with a salary of 4,000 
florins. He sent the English Ministry regular 
reports of the state of affairs in Vienna; but 
the Count Cobenzl kept him so thoroughly in 
the dark that, in spite of his extensive political 
connexions, he reported the most peaceful 
prospects to London in 1805, even after Austria 
had combined with Russia to fight France, and 
the outbreak of hostilities was imminent. He 
complains bitterly that “England began to care 
much less for him, as it was evident that he 
was excluded from court secrets.” The result 
was that Gentz proceeded to Dresden in 1806, 
and ‘the silence of his court at his departure 
insulted him more than the most violent re- 
proaches would have done. At the same time 
financial matters were in an unsatisfactory 
position; but, for all that, he was always in the 
highest circles, and fell madly in love with a 
Princess of Courland, “the last great passion 
that attached him to a woman.” The year 1807 
he spent at Prague with the princess, where he 
was a personnage de conséquence, though he can- 
not explain why. In 1808, a large credit was 
opened for him in England, which freed him 
from all his cares, while Madame de Staél 
formed his acquaintance, and wrote to Vienna 
“that he was the first man in Germany.” 





| it. 


It was not till 1809, however, that the Stadion | hagen ave the sanction of his name to all this 


Ministry, which had resolved on collecting its 
strength for a fresh contest with Napoleon, 
recalled Gentz to Vienna, when his first task 
was drawing up the manifesto of war. The 
French diary begins in June of that year, after 
the battles of Aspern and Essling. There was 
at that day a strong peace party, at the head 
of which stood Prince Joseph Lichtenstein, 
and they combined their efforts to overthrow 
Stadion. Although the latter had a powerful 
supporter in the Empress, who was enthusiastic 
for the continuance of the war, the peace party 
had hopes of success, because the Emperor 
listened to the advice of other persons besides 
his minister, and might in the long run be 
induced to follow it. ; 

O'Donnell gave Gentz opportunity to inquire 
into the state of military affairs and the temper 
of the army. The report deserves quotation, 
as throwing a new light on the events of that 
memorable campaign :— 

O'Donnell is convinced that, unless Heaven 
effects a miracle, Archduke Charles cannot save 
us. ‘He has throttled the empire—he has dug 
an abyss into which he will hurl himself.” What 
else can you expect from a man who has no fond, 
no principles on which to work? . He has no soul; 


| he only knows the smaller passions—selfishness, 


false pride, and envy. Since he has been able 
to boast of beating Napoleon, he considers his 


‘work ended; and he will see the monarchy over- 


thrown without feeling any great emotion in con- 
sequence. His behaviour in the early part of the 
campaign is explicable through a single fact. So 
soon as he knew that Bonaparte was with the 
army, he committed one error on the top of the 
other. We knew already that he was compelled to 
fight and win the battle of Aspern with a knife at 
his throat. But the strongest fact is, that, in the 
middle of the battle of May 22, he was attacked 
by such a weakness, that he issued the order to 
retreat. John Lichtenstein and other generals 
took the greatest trouble to dissuade him from 
his design; and as, most fortunately, at the very 
moment he gave the eventful order the enemy 
evidently began to give way, no more was heard of 
O'Donnell assures me of the accuracy of this 
anecdote, which the generals conceal among them- 
selves like a crime. 

Another remark of O’Donnell’s is equally 
curious: he declared that the Archduke resem- 
bled one of those cocks whose beak is pressed 
on to the table, and a chalk mark drawn over 
it; the cock believes that it is fastened down 
by this chalk line: it flutters its wings, but 
imagines that it cannot remove its beak from 
the table. The island of Lobau was the 
Archduke’s chalk mark. After the battle of 
Wagram it is Count Palffy, a confidant of the 
Empress and ardent member of the war party, 
from whom Gentz picks up crumbs of infor- 
mation :— 

He imparted to me many details about the story of 
the last battle. At length—though truth and reason 
gain the victory too late—everybody is agreed as to 
the utter incompetency and disgraceful nothingness 
of Archduke Charles. The entire army yells at it. 
His scandalous inaction after the battle of Aspern, 
his extraordinary conduct up to the battle-day 
of Wagram, were not sufficient to enlighten the 
public: one trait more was required — the de- 
spondency he displayed at the first disaster of that 
battle. ‘From the moment when he commanded 
the retreat of the left wing,” says Palffy, ‘the 
disorder became general and fearful. After the 
battle he sent Colloredo to the Emperor to inform 
him that he could not fight longer ; that he needed 
a peace, or, at least, an armistice ; and that he had 
only 35,000 men left on whom he could count.” 
Instead of dismissing him on the spot, the Emperor 
proposed to meet him on the next day, when they 
would arrange the negotiations foranarmistice. The 
Emperor set out on the 10th, and the armistice was 
concluded on the 12th. 

We are really surprised to find that Varn- 


scandal about a truly brave man, who, as even 
Thiers allows, displayed extraordinary energy ; 
for Varnhagen was himself present at the battles 
of Aspern and Wagram, and has described them 
in a masterly manner. He was witness at 
Aspern how the Archduke seized the flag of 
the Zach regiment, placed himself at the head 
of the wavering columns, and by his example 
led the troops to victory. At Wagram, again, 
it was owing to his exertions that, after the 
most murderous battle of modern times, the 
Austrian army left the field in such good order 
that from July to October it was an open ques- 
tion whether the war should not be continued. 
But we seek in vain a foot-note or remark 
drawing the reader’s attention to these facts; 
and it is only a further proof, were it needed, 
that Varnhagén was an ultra-bilious man, who 
battened on malice. But to return to Gentz 
and his confessions. 

The utter want of feeling on the part of the 
Emperor, the journalist goes on to say, was a 
phenomenon of at least the same importance as 
the incompetence ofthe Archduke. He watched 
the whole progress of the action from the top 
of a hill, and gazed on it as a spectacle which 
in no way affected him. When the battle 
began, he coldly said, “I feel assured that 
matters will go badly with the left wing, because 
Rosenberg is there.” On September 23, Gentz 
received confidential communications from 
Count Stadion, which fill up the sketch of the 
Emperor's extraordinary weakness :— 


It is impossible to reckon on this man for only a 
quarter of an hour: in order to be sure of him, you 
ought to be able to remain with him every minute 
of the twenty-four hours. It is not sufficient to 
hold the promise of his signature : notes ready to 
send off are frequently altered, when one or the 
other phrase-maker or intriguer interferes, He 
travels to Budweis, to carry out a change in the 
command of the army. Stadion arrives only a day 
after him: the Emperor says to him, at four in the 
afternoon, ‘‘ All is arranged: the letters will be 
sent off at once.” At nine o’clock Stadion returns 
and finds all the arrangements upset. The Em- 
peror stammers a few excuses, and informs him 
that he has removed Prohaska, the chief of the 
staff chosen by Griinne, but that the rest will 
remain as they were. Even in reference to the 
present moment Stadion has sid to me more than 
once: “I am perfectly well aware that the Em- 
peror will desert us,—that he will slip away after 
a lost battle, and commend us to God.” I re- 
marked to him more than once how frightful the 
idea seemed to me of exposing ourselves to fresh 
accidents of war with such an utterly wretched 
being. He sighed, for what could he answer? A 
thousand times I was on the point of asking him 
the serious question, “‘ How could you undertake a 
war to the death under the orders of a man of such 
a stamp as this Emperor?” but I had never the 
courage to express this too indelicate remark. And 
yet I consider this the chief accusation against 
Count Stadion. The levity with which he entered 
on so painful a career was the first cause of our 
ruin. 


After the battle of Wagram, Gentz was for 
the settlement of a peace at any price. With 
delight he registers every remark about the 
incompetence of the leaders and the bad con- 
dition of the army, because it confirmed his 
views. He constantly strove to bring the 
leaders of the war party over to his ideas ; and 
when the negotiations with Napoleon were sus- 
pended, because the latter demanded the 
surrender of Trieste, he was terribly angry 
at the exaggerated importance attached: to that 
town. But the great obstacle to peace was the 
Empress. As she could not be a happy wife, 
owing to thestate of her healthand otherreasons, 
she appeared to have formed the resolution of 





being a great woman and dying as a heroine 
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The Emperor was eventually pressed on all 


sides, and yielded ; upon which Count Stadion 
handed in his resignation, and Metternich took 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It is charac- 
teristic of his future policy, that we find him 
blaming his predecessor because he had tried 
to make the nation enthusiastic for the war. 

3ut the new minister was not on a bed of roses, 
if we may believe our reporter :— 

The Emperor, surrounded either by his brothers 
(there are half-a-dozen of them here now for his 
birthday) or attending on his dying, oft-delirious 
wife, carried away by the exaltation of a person 
who believes she no longer belongs to this world, 
or listening to two thick heads, who accompany 
him everywhere—Wrbna (who has become colos- 
sally stupid) and General Kutschera—is only the 
shadow of a sovereign, while he still fancies he 
governs. The most perfect anarchy has taken the 
place of the government. And these wretches 
speak from time to time of the resumption of hos- 
tilities. Good God! they wish to carry on a war 
while they have 70,000 sick, whom they do not 
know how to cure; and entire regiments want 
rations ; while every branch of the administration 
is sick with disorder and stagnation ! 

From all quarters Gentz collects evidence in 
support of his peaceful views. We have Ra- 
detzky talking of the temper of the army, 
anxious fer an entire change of the dynasty, 
and the Prince of Hesse fully confirming him. 
At length Gentz was rendered happy. Bubna 
and Prince Lichtenstein were sent off to nego- 
tiate peace, which they speedily effected. Gentz 
gives some interesting details with reference to 
their mission, from which we will make the 
following extract, showing the great Napo- 
leon’s opinion of the Austrian army : 

Bubna had several interviews with Napoleon ; 
some alone, others accompanied by Prince Lich- 
tenstein. On one occasion Bonaparte was violent 
with the Prince; it was in the matter of the famous 
project to raze the walls of Vienna. The Prince 
said to him, “‘ You will not do it, Sire !”—“ Why 
not?” Napoleon objected.—‘‘ Because it would be 
opposed to your character.” This annoyed Napo- 
leon, and he answered, ‘‘ My character remains as 
it always was; I do not alter, and allow nobody 
to lecture me.” After this scene he was reconciled 
to Lichtenstein, and was never otherwise with 
Bubna. Once he told the latter the whole history 
of his life, from the siege of Toulon upwards. He 
talked with his wonted simplicity and openness 
about the events of the last campaign, and said, 
among other things, ‘‘My prominent advantage 
over you is being constantly on the offensive, in 
great things as in small, and at every moment. I 
act only on the defensive when I do not see you; 
as, for instance, at night: but so soon as I per- 
ceive you I assume the offensive again, form my 
plans, and compel you to fly before my movements.” 
He assured him that he never formed a plan 
beforehand, but always at the moment when he 
surveyed the enemy’s position and detected his 
probable designs. ‘Your army would be as good 
as mine if I commanded it; any other army that 
measured its strength with you, Russian, Prussian, 
&c., would assuredly be beaten.” With reference 
to polities, he remarked, “I repeat that it was 
never my intention, nor will it be so, to injure you. 
But will you leave me at rest? I wish to believe 
that this peace will last five or six years; but then 
you will pick a quarrel again, unless everything 
alters with you. Why complain about the loss of 
a patch of land, which will belong to you again 
some day? All this can endure so long as I live. 
France cannot carry on a war beyond the Rhine. 
A Bonaparte could do it; but with me all will be 
over.” 

Gentz, the malicious, is careful to append 
a rider to the above. He considers that 
Napoleon was ever regarded too tragical; it 
would have been more beneficial to look at the 
other side of his character—the political Har- 
Jequin, the Cagliostro. Bonaparte was a man 
of the moment; but there was very little of 











organized plan, bold system, or completeness of 
glance about him. The close of the Journal 
of 1809 is equally characteristic of the writer: 
—“ Herewith ends one of the most memorable 
epochs of my life. Few persons know so well 
as I do the true, serious and lamentable his- 
tory; Iam destined to be some day its histo- 
riographer.” We reach 1810, and that peace 
Gentz so earnestly desired; and yet we find 
the departure of Maria Louisa for her marriage 
with Napoleon causing him a deep melancholy, 
though the state of his health may have had 
something to do with it. He declares that the 
evening of the day on which the marriage was 
solemnized “was one of the saddest in his life, 
and he cried like a child; for the most gloomy 
thoughts filled his mind.” In the same year 
he gives us a piquant characteristic of Metter- 
nich: “he believes in his good luck, and that 
is & prominent quality. He has fortune and 
winning manners; but he is light-minded, con- 
eeited, and devoted to pleasure. If his planet 
favour him, he can give the State a good direc- 
tion; but a new crisis would overthrow him.” 
But Gentz himself did not neglect his plea- 
sures; for he finds a new deity, the Princess 
Solms, “the loveliest woman his eyes ever 
beheld,” with whom, when her “ brutal” hus- 
band withdrew, he spent some glorious weeks. 

The two following years may be passed over 
unnoticed, to reach the Year of Liberation, in 
which Gentz was called upon to draw up the 
Austrian manifesto. Still he does not find 
much to praise in the great upheaving of 
nations; for a week before the battle of Leipzig 
he writes :— 

On the 4th of October, Count Metternich paid 
a visit to Prague, where Murat’s Neapolitan envoy 
and the Danish Count Bernstorff were awaiting him. 
He remained there till the 7th. I had many im- 
portant conversations with him, especially on Ger- 
man affairs, whose future destiny was a difficult 
problem. The spirit aroused through the general 
opposition to French dominion in Germany had so 
grown, especially in Prussia, that the war of libe- 
ration was not unlike a war of liberty. This gave 
rise toserious considerations and apprehensions: and 
the idea that the overthrow of a despotism estab- 
lished on the revolution, might lead once again to 
a revolution instead of a restoration, was constantly 
alluded to by myself in those conversations. 

In the same year, Gentz was appointed Court 
Councillor by the Emperor, and received a pre- 
sent of 2,000 florins. Now he was “stamped 
a great gentleman,” he exclaims in delight; and 
his Journal overflows with his feelings. Curious 
enough, and characteristic of the man, is his re- 
joicing at the overthrow of Napoleon at Leipzig, 
“because he had drawn on himself his personal 
hatred.” In the beginning of 1814, Gentz was 
recalled to Vienna, and was not sorry to escape 
the fatiguing and dangerous campaign; but he 
had other matters to attend to besides politics. 
“Through the arrival of the Duchess de Sagan 
the stay of Prince Metternich at Baden (by 
Vienna) became very stormy. My relations 
to the Prince had taken a serious turn, and I 
had often to pay dearly enough for the honour 
of being his confidant and intermediary.” 

About the Congress of Vienna, the entire 
proceedings of which Gentz noted down, but 
eventually burned, we learn but little from this 
volume. Still we find that Talleyrand made 
Gentz a present of 24,000 florins, and Castle- 
reagh gave him 6,000 ducats with the fairest 
promises for the future. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Gentz vents all his malice on 
Prussia, and holds her guilty of fostering the 
war, which it is notorious was on the point of 
breaking out among the allies, when Napoleon’s 
return from Elba restored a temporary amity. 
The Journal referring to the Congress closes 
with the following words, which show that it 








was worth while fishing in troubled waters in 
those days :— 

This year closed brilliantly. Since my visit to 
Baden my health has been excellent, better than 
it has been for years. My position in the world, 
even if it has not grown, has at any rate attained 
fresh lustre through the Congress and the presence 
of so many strangers of distinction. In the two 
last months I had, in addition to the sums my 
relations with Bucharest procured me, 48,000 
florins of extraordinary revenue. My total incom- 
ings in the year 1814 amounted to at least 17,000 
ducats. I paid many debts, improved my house- 
hold and did my people many acts of kindness, 
1815 began under tolerably favourable auspices for 
me; as regards public affairs, I see it is useless 
to fancy that they will ever fulfil the vain dreams 
in which enthusiasts indulge, and which I have 
eternally resigned. Lryo sit felix et fuustum ! 

From 1815 to 1818 the Journals are miss- 
ing, and the volume closes with that of 1819, 
during which year Gentz conducted the proto- 
cols at the Vienna Congress. From it we will 
only quote one remark, which he makes on 
December 14 :—“ Present at the last and most 
important sitting for the regulation of the 13th 
article of the Federal Act (the measures against 
the press and the universities), and played my 
part in one of the greatest and most worthy 
results of the deliberations of our age. A Day 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN THAT OF LeEtrpzic !” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Footnotes from the Page of Nature. By the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan. (Macmillan & Co.)—In this 
volume, in four chapters, of which one is dedicated 
to Mosses, a second to Lichens, a third to Con- 
fervee and the fourth to Fungi, the author gives 
a brilliant sketch of some of the lowest forms of 
the vegetable world. It does not claim to be a 
scientific treatise dealing ‘‘ with particular orders 
and species,” but simply a popular history of the 
uses, structural peculiarities, associations, and 
other interesting facts connected with the humblest 
forms of plant life.” The book is therefore a work 
de minimis; it deals with things invisible to 
ordinary mortals, or visible only in their grosser 
forms. The problem he had to solve was how to 
make these étres de raison interesting to the general 
reader. To do that successfully considerable 
descriptive power and a good deal of dexterity in 
blending the manifest with the imaginary are 
indispensable requisites, which we are happy to 
say Mr. Macmillan possesses. To a considerable 
scientific acquaintance with the microcosm before 
him, he adds the happy art of knowing how to 
select and condense, and fix the attention of the 
reader upon salient points, the luminous foci of 
natural history, leaving its darker recesses to those 
who have a taste to tread them. He is especially 
happy in dealing with those strange bodies called 
phytozoa, quasi-animals quasi-plants, born in the 
cell of a moss or a seaweed, but gliding about 
like some veritable animalcule, and forming the 
most marvellous of the marks that have yet been 
discovered among the great sub-classes of Acrogens 
and Thallogens. For what we know of these 
extraordinary productions we are indebted to the 
Achromatic Microscope, an instrument which few 
general readers possess, and still fewer can use. 
To understand its results they must therefore see 
with eyes not their own ; and they can employ no 
better ones than those of the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
who writes well because he writes clearly and for- 
cibly on a subject which he knows. 


Rambles in Search of Ferns. Rambles in Search 
of Mosses. By Margaret Plues. (Houlston & 
Wright.)—These little books may guide beginners 
through the first difficulties of finding out and 
identifying the more common of the ferns and 
mosses. The illustrations are good enough to 
answer their purpose; the plants are described by 
compound English names, which are generally 
translations of their systematic ones; and the 
scientific information is relieved by sketches of 
scenery, by dialogues and conversations, by poetical 
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quotations appropriate and otherwise, and by 
theological platitudes tagged on here and there for 
no earthly purpose we can see except it be to eke 
out copy and please the Evangelical Magazine. The 
preacher who, finding he had still plenty of time 
before him, lugged an anecdote into his extempore 
prayer, had the merit of originality in impropriety; 
but there is impropriety or irreverence without 
originality,—there is, in fact, pious vulgarity, 
displayed when a collector of ferns, rejoicing over 
a full fernery, cries, ‘‘and the samples of this 
marvellous creation come into our hands because 
the Lord our God brings them to us.” The 
Rambles in search of Ferns and Mosses are to be 
followed by the publication of Rambles in search of 
Lichens, Seaweeds and Fungi, in which it may be 
hoped there will be found less divinity and more 
botany. 

Linear Perspective Simplified. By J. Holt. 
(Holt.)—A book of rudiments: we do not see in 
what the simplification consists. 

Singular Properties of the Ellipsvid and Asso- 
ciated Surfaces of the Nth Degree. By the Rev. G. 
F. Childe. (Macmillan & Co. ; Juta, Cape Town.) 
—Most of our readers would not understand any 
point of this book, except that the author caught 
Prince Alfred at Cape Town, and got permission 
to dedicate. The author has worked out a number 
of general relations with care and ingenuity. 

The Nautical Almanac for 1865. (Murray.)— 
Four years in advance, as usual, Poor Franklin ! 
did he or did he not run through the almanacs he 
took out with him? One Nautical Almanac is more 
like another than are any two volumes ofany other 
series. In 1865 we learn that there will be 
(October 19) a partial eclipse of the sun, visible all 
over Great Britain, throughout which the sun will 
set before the eclipse is finished. 


Of religious publications we have received :— 
The Lex Evangelica; or, Essays for the Times, 
proving that Holy Scripture is the only Infallible 
Interpreter to Reason in search after Religious 
Truth; being a Reply to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
by the Rev. W. S. Burnside (Hamilton),— Twelve 
Obscure Texts of Scripture illustrated according to 
the Spiritual Sense, by Mary C. Hume (Manwar- 
ing),—Awas-I-Hind ; or, a Voice from the Ganges ; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity, 
by an Indian Officer (Manwaring),—The Revela- 
tion, with a Short, Plain, Continuous Exposition, by 
the Rev. S. Smith (Ridgway),—Clerical Papers, 
by One of Our Club (Parker),—Some Modern Difi- 
culties respecting the Facts of Nature and Revelation, 
by the Rev. J. Moorhouse (Macmillan),—The Doc- 
trine of Atonement by the Son of God, by H. Solly 
(Whitfield),—Three Sermons, composed for Delivery 
at the Opening of a New Organ at St. Chrysostom’s 
Church, Everton, by the Rev. H. B. Wilson (Long- 
man),—A Farewell Sermon, preached in Westminster 
Abbey, by the Rev. T. W. Weare (Parker),— Papal 
Aggressions on the Realm of England resisted from 
the Introduction of Christianity to the Reformation, 
by the Rev. R. Potter (Seeley),—-Prophecy Un- 
folded; or, Eternal Redemption: with Providential 
Agencies, the Second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Restoration of the Jews, d&c., by J. Coleman 
(Bateman),—A Crystal from Cloud-Land; or, Theo- 
logy “Made Easy,” by META(A)AOLOS (Man- 
waring),—Right and Might; or, the Bishops and 
Beggars of the Nineteenth Century (Simpkin),—A 
Letter to the Bishop of London on the Subject of the 
Present Religious Movement in Italy, by the Rev. 
L. M. Hogg and T. P. Woodcock (Rivingtons),— 
The Further Revision of the Liturgy, with reference 
to the Clergy, ‘Essays and Reviews,’ dc. (Hamilton), 
—The Messages of the Prince, and how they were 
received (Parker),— Amendments in the Book of 
Common Prayer, prepared by the Committee of the 
Liturgical Amendment Society (Ireland), (Hamil- 
ton),—Church Extension in Liverpool : Remarks on 
the Census of Liverpool, by the Rev. A. Hume 
(Tinling),—and The Perfect Gift: a Poem, by One 
of the Crowd, addressedto the Readers of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ (Andrew). 
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THE GORILLA. 
London, October 3, 1861. 

PERMIT me to observe that a photograph does not 
always give the precise testimony required by him 
who uses it ; it may tell more than was wanted : 
it may represent an object in a position which 
conveys an erroneous idea of the facts at issue: it 
may show a manipulation and not a natural 
structure. In the engraving of the chest of the 
Gorilla, in your last number, the ribs are shown 
not only in an unnatural position, but the photo- 
graph has also shown the wires by which they 
have been pulled and kept apart. Their true 
position, in the medium state of breathing, is shown 
in the well-articulated skeleton in the British 
Museum, from which Mr. Fenton’s photograph was 
taken, which was published a few years ago. The 
ribs are near or far apart according to the respira- 
tory movements, in one phase of which they might 
be near enough to be fractured by a ball striking 
obliquely at the curve where such fracture of con- 
tiguous ribs is shown. The position chosen for the 
photograph is such as to make the wound appear 
less toward the back of the chest than it really is ; 
the thorax has been turned so far over as to bring 
the inner surface of the breast-bone into view. The 
engraving errs, moreover, in showing the fractures 
of the ribs on the left side, instead of on the right 
side, where the outlet wound in the skin is 
situated. But to those cognizant of the strange 
course of gunshct chest-wounds, described in the 
records of military surgery, and of the frequent 
discrepancy of the situation of the holes in the skin 
from the course taken by the ball, the place of the 
fracture, as erroneously shown in the engraving, 
purporting to be from a photograph, would not 
imply an impossibility of the ball having traversed 
the subcutaneous tissue some distance before tear- 
ing its way out. The true position, however, of 
the fractures, where the right ribs ‘bend out- 
wards and forwards,” and the correspondence of the 
wounds in the tegumentary and bony walls of the 
chest of the great Gorilla, closely accord with the 
course of a gunshot such as I have described and 
believe to have occurred. 

But to men of common sense, Dr. Gray’s figure 
of the two places of injury in the skeleton of the 
Gorilla will be testimony favourable to M. Du 
Chaillu, however experts may differ in their scien- 
tific explanations of the precise course of the gun- 
shot or slugs. In his original account M. Du 
Chaillu writes: —‘‘Once more he paused, and, 
raising his head, began to roar and beat his breast. 
Just as he took another step towards us we fired, 
and down he tumbled, almost at our feet, upon his 
face, dead” —(‘ Explorations,’ &c. p. 304). Inter- 
pellated at Manchester on this point, M. Du 
Chaillu stated:—‘‘In the case of the one in the 
British Museum, which was killed by his man and 
himself, his gun was loaded with a bullet, and the 
man’s contained several pieces of iron. One of the 
shots hit the animal in the neck, and the other in 
the chest”—(Report of the Discussion on M. Du 





Chaillu’s Paper read before the Geographical Sec- 
tion). Ihave recorded my reasons for believing 
that the ribs were fractured during the beast’s life- 
time, and by a force striking from within outwards. 
Dr. Gray rests his statement to the contrary upon 
an alleged ‘unanimous opinion of all medical and 
scientific men”; just as he invoked the general con- 
currence with him “ of all sportsmen” in regard to 
the entry and exit shot-holes in the skin. But 
‘* error latet in generalibus.” One name of note in 
either category would have served him better ; and 
such, I think, we should have had if he had been 
quotable. As regards the wound in the neck and 
occiput, might it not be asked before pointing the 
finger of scorn at the traveller,—‘ Did he and 
Gambo fire precisely together? At what distance 
did they stand apart ? Was one shot a few seconds 
after the other? Could the Gorilla have moved its 
head after receiving the chest-wound ?” My dispo- 
sition is to place the balance of such possibilities to 
the credit of the narrator of the event. I am, 
however, no indiscriminate advocate of M. Du 
Chaillu, as some writers without discrimination 
have represented me to be. As the Naturalist 
having had the good fortune to receive for descrip- 
tion all the previous evidences of the Gorilla that 
had reached this country, I felt most desirous to 
obtain information as to the habits of the animal. 
I could obtain from the Gaboon, previous to 1859, 
only the accounts derived by the missionary or 
trader from the natives. M. Du Chaillu’s letter 
of June 13th, 1859, from the Gaboon, was the 
first intimation of a white man having penetrated 
to the haunts of the Gorilla, and having seen the 
living brute. R. B. Walker’s letter to Peter Lund 
Simmonds, Esq., of May 3rd, 1859, testified, as 
I afterwards learnt, that Du Chaillu was ‘‘ about 
the only European who had seen the Ngeena or 
Gorilla in its wild state, and had killed it himself.” 
I nevertheless tested carefully every statement in 
Du Chaillu’s book respecting this animal with 
the physiological deductions afforded by its known 
structure; and those statements, Dr. Gray and 
Mr. Waterton will permit me to say, do stand that 
test. 

My satisfaction in obtaining this additional and 
most valuable knowledge received, however, a rude 
shock by the averment which almost bore an 
official character coming from an experienced 
colleague, that the skins of the Gorillas, Kooloo 
Kambas, Xc. brought over by M. Du Chaillu had not 
undergone the usual European preservative opera- 
tions in the forest, but had been brought to the 
coast by the blacks, and might there have been 
obtained by a man who had never penetrated into 
the interior. The state of preservation of the 
cuticle and hair in these skins was, however, plainly 
incompatible with their exposure to the influences 
of the hot and moist atmosphere of the Equatorial 
African forest, during the time requisite for their 
being so transported from the haunts of the Gorillas 
and Kooloo Kambas to the coast. It was com- 
patible, according to my experience, only with the 
speedy application after the flaying of the animal, 
of that arsenical compound, which Europeans who 
penetrate these forests in quest of rare animals carry 
with them. The common test showed that the 
arsenical paste had been so applied to the skins ; 
to this prompt application, the preservation of the 
hair and cuticle had been due, and my inference 
was that the European who had applied it, was the 
same whom a Gaboon trader had testified to have 
been the only one who had seen and slain a living 
Gorilla. I therefore gave M. Du Chaillu the 
benefit of this evidence of his veracity at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
under the conviction that false witness had been 
borne against him in regard to the manner and 
place of the preparation of his skins. 

There was a second test of his truthfulness, and 
of the fact of M. Du Chaillu having been, as he 
describes, in the Gorilla forests; it was afforded by 
the skin of the young male Gorilla, which he states 
to have tied up with a “ little light chain fastened 
round the neck” (p. 210). Now, it does not seem 
to me to be improbable that this young male should 
have been much less manageable and tameable than 
a younger and more infantile female Gorilla ;—the 
difference of the age is shown not only by the size 
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but by the state of the dentition, described in my 
paper read at Manchester. Is it true that this 
young male was kept chained by the neck during 
the period described by M. Du Chaillu? If so, the 
skin and hair should exhibit marks of the chain. 
They do exhibit such marks unmistakeably. I could 
multiply other instances, which have yielded to 
my wind the comfortable proof that Zoology has 
been enriched by observations made for the first 
time by an intelligent Naturalist on the habits of 
living Gorillas and Chimpanzees in their native 
woods. 

When I listened to M. Du Chaillu’s exposition 
of these habits before a crowded audience, first 
at the Royal Geographical Society and then before 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, I was 
impressed with a conviction of his capability of 
noting down his observations in the vivid and im- 
pressive style in which those notes are incorporated 
in the book. But as to his merits as a geographical 
explorer I have offered no opinion, and as to his 
antecedents I know nothing. I feel bound, how- 
ever, to testify that in all the business interviews 
LI have had with M. Du Chaillu he has impressed 
me as being a frank, truthful, liberal-minded man, 
more desirous that the public should benefit by the 
rarities which he has brought to us from a deadly 
and dangerous country than as seeking any mere 
personal profit. RicHARD OWEN. 





SHAKSPEARE’S GARDEN. 

Tue following letter to the Rev. G. Granville, 
Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, is so interesting to the 
lovers of Shakspeare, that we have no hesitation 
whatever in placing it before our readers :— 

“94, Essex Street, Strand, Sept. 13, 1861. 

“Dear Sir,—I read in the Atheneum in the 
Spring of what you were doing for the Home of 
Shakspeare ; of the trees which the Committee had 
already planted, and of what they hoped for. It 
was said, ‘a fine fig-tree is climbing up the west 
wall and will give us green figs in time; and it 
was asked, ‘who will give to Shakspeare a hardy 
vine, one that will bear him the “purple grapes” ?’ 
This house is built upon part of the substructure of 
Essex House. The two lower storeys have the 
old thick walls. The garden is where the old 
terrace once was; twenty feet and more above 
the adjoining Temple Garden. Under it is a long 
lofty vault, and in it are two old vines. I do not 
pretend that they are as old as Elizabeth’s time; 
but I have a fond hope that their ancestor's leaves 
gave grateful trellis shade, as one of them does 
now. Their roots are somewhere, no doubt; the 
old mortar in the vaulting must be very good to give 
such fruit. Nowmy familyis soromanticas to believe 
that Shakspeare must have many a time walked up 
and down our bit of terrace ; havesat at the end with 
my Lord Essex and Lord Southampton, admiring 
the moonlight on the river or jesting with ‘Night’ 
Templars over the parapet wall; must have drunk 
some sack in the cellar, and taken water at ‘the 
stairs.’ It is even believed that hardly at Strat- 
ford is there anything so little altered and so 
uear to Shakspeare’s footsteps as our paved garden. 
Hence my writing, that the year before last I 
reared a vine by bending down a shoot from the 
oldest one; that it is well-rooted now, and though 
this season and the last have been unfavourable it 
is in excellent health; and that, if it so please you 
and the other members of the Committee, the 
Autumn being come, I would have it taken up 
and carefully packed, and sent at the proper time 
for transplanting in its ‘New Place.’ I am not 
unused to vines; I think that very soon it would 
‘bear the purple grapes.’—I am, your obedient 
servant, JOHN J. CoLe.” 

Of course the vicar and the Birthplace Committee 
very gladly accept the appropriate present. We 
hope the plant may thrive. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 
(No. L.) 
October 1, 1861. 

I can find nothing on the history of Perspective 
which deserves the name. What there is amounts 
only to epitome: and even this in a vague and 
frequently inaccurate form. A few rough notes 








may at once interest the geometer and the artist, 
and be of use to any one who meditates a larger 
undertaking. Without pretending to exhaust the 
subject, or even to mention every celebrated writ- 
ing, I digest a few scraps which I have collected 
by actual examination of the works which, as the 
French say, make epoch, from the time of the 
Greeks to that of Brook Taylor. The artist will 
perhaps be surprised at the omission, and at the 
slightness of the mention, of works which are of 
celebrated fullness of description or multiplicity 
of examples. But I have nothing to do except 
with additions of new power. 

Perspective, perspectiva, is an old name for op- 
tics. In this sense it was used, for the first time 
perhaps, by Roger Bacon, whose friend and pupil, 
John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, did as 
much to spread the word as any one, by his work 
on optics, ‘ Perspectiva Communis,’ which lived 
till thé invention of printing, and then went 
through many editions. In spite of doubts recently 
raised I continue of opinion that Bacon’s “‘ John 
of London” is no other than Peckham, and that 
he is also the ‘‘ Auctor Perspective” to whom 
Bacon refers in the ‘Opus Tertium.’ If so, it is 
some proof of the notoriety which this work had 
attained, that Bacon distinguishes Peckham by 
reference to the optics, when really quoting one of 
his logical works, of which it is otherwise known 
there were several. Peckham, or Peccamus, is of 
that notoriety under which a name is transfigured. 
Baldi, while calling him Betsan, laughs at the igno- 
rance of those who call him Pisano: and Schott 
calls him Pethsan. 

Allthe authors on perspectiva, optics, are set down 
in one place and another as writers on what we now 
mean by the word; Bacon, Peckham, Alhazen, 
Vitello, &c. Some historical epitomists have even 
given critical accounts of the draughtsmanship of 
these optical writers, praising or blaming their man- 
ner of performing processes on which they never cast 
a thought nor wrote a line. The earliest work on 
Perspective in catalogues is the ‘De Sculptura’ of 
Pomponius Gauricus, Florence, 1504, in which per- 
spectwa is a title-page promise. And this means 
optics, if anything ; and the optics is about the eye, 
which, we are informed, may be large, small, mid- 
dling, prominent, X&c.; after which we are intro- 
duced to the nose. Those who made catalogues 
did not look into books ; those who looked into books 
did not correctly say what books they used: and 
these two negatives do not make an affirmative, 
unless positive falsehood or absolute confusion have 
a right to the name. 

We shall come to the time at which the word 
took its restricted meaning, and the manner in 
which the restriction gradually arose. In the 
meanwhile I will point out that the old sense lived 
in our language until after the Revolution. The 
small pocket Galilean telescope which we now 
call an opera-glass was the perspective glass, the 
pocket perspective, of Swift and Defoe, through 
which Gulliver watched the Blefescuans, and Ro- 
binson Crusoe the cannibals. And the word here 
does not mean a thing to spy through, but is a 
synonym of optic: the ‘‘ optic-glass” would have 
done as well, and was, in fact, a tolerably common 
technical name. So that the readers of Milton 
should be aware that though “Tuscan artist” is 
undoubtedly poetry for Galileo, ‘‘ optic glass” is 
merely prose for a telescope. Henceforward by 
perspective I mean nothing but the geometry of a 
picture: the art of drawing on a tablet what we 
should see through the tablet if it were transparent. 

To be perfectly respectable, a science must trace 
up to some disputed passage of a classical author ; 
perspective begins in Vitruvius, and with as much 
of difficulty as could be reasonably desired. In 
the preface to the seventh book Vitruvius gives an 
account, for contrast with himself, of Zoilus, of 
whom he himself cannot exactly tell whether he 
was crucified, or stoned, or burnt: but whichever 
it was it served him right. He, Vitruvius, is 
quite a different sort of person, who starts in a 
proper way from what his predecessors in archi- 
tectural writing have done: for Agatharchus first 
painted a scene in perspective. The passage is as 
follows in the Bipont edition :— 

“Tgitur tales ingressus eorum habens, quos ad propositi 





mei rationes animadverti preparatos, inde sumendo pro- 
gredi ccepi. Namque primum Agatharchus Athenis, %s- 
chylo docente trageediam, scenam fecit, et de ea commen. 
tarium reliquit. Ex eo moniti Democritus et Anaxagoras 
de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad aciem 
oculorum radiorumque extensionem, certo loco centro 
constituto, ad lineas: ratione naturali respondere; uti de 
incerta re cert imagines eedificiorum in scenarum picturis 
redderent speciem, et que in directis planisque frontibug 
sint figurate, alia abscedentia, alia prominentia esse vide. 
antur. Postea Silenus de symmetriis Doricorum edidit 
volumen... .” 

Here is a perfect description of a perspective de- 
sign, in all that relates to the point of sight, or 
centre, to which all the picture lines run whose 
originals recede direct from the picture. Here ig 
one vanishing point, to use another technical term, 
by knowledge of which Agatharchus drew a scene 
for the tragedy of Auschylus. The abruptness of 
the introduction does not seem to have troubled 
the critics. For myself, I have long been accus- 
tomed to consider Vitruvius as a sort of stocking 
with nothing but darns,—a text entirely composed 
of conjectural emendations. This, no doubt, is an 
error in extent; but it resembles the error of sup- 
posing the orbit of a planet to be an ellipse: either 
is a good first approximation, and small corrections 
can be applied as they are wanted. To conjecture 
the way back, it is a good plan for a person who 
has not access to manuscripts or old editions to 
procure an old translation: In the present passage, 
the translation made by Jan Martin for Henry II. 
of France (Paris, 1547, folio), one of the oldest of 
all, has, in the place of Namque primum, the words 
en laquelle vay faict comme; and Vitruvius, in his 
exhibition of his predecessors, is made to compare 
himself to the draughtsman, who gives a represen- 
tation of objects in due relations of size and pro- 
minence. ‘There seems more sense in this than in 
dashing into a list of writers on architecture by an 
account of the invention of scene perspective. 
Whether Jan Martin found sense, or made it, is 
a point which I leave to those who can consult 
unamended texts. 

From all the accounts of tragedy in the time 
of Aischylus, it seems next to impossible that he 
could have had painted scenes, or any scenes at all, 
Accordingly, some scholars, noting that Aristotle 
expressly says that Sophocles was the first who 
used scenes, and that Horace says that dischylus 
was the first who made a stage of planks or beams, 
have inferred that Vitruvius is speaking of the 
stage, and not of the scenes. The use of an elevated 
platform is not exactly a method of representing 
on a plane the far and near of buildings by lines 
converging to a point. But it seems there have 
been those who thought Vitruvius more likely to 
have meant this than to have named Jischylus 
when he ought to have named Sophocles. And 
yet those scholars must have known that their 
author was far from impeccable: for instance, he 
had just given Zoilus a palpably wrong date. It 
really is a question whether Vitruvius or his 
transcribers must answer for the invention of the 
astronomers Eudzemon, Callistus, and Melo. The 
Bipont editors have only reinstated Calippus ; whe- 
ther the more recent editors have done as much for 
Euctemon and Meton I do not know. 

The old text made Eschylus another designer, 
the teacher of Agatharchus ; probably omitting the 
word tragediam. And this error, if it be one, got 
about: Barbaro, presently mentioned, spread it in 
Italy, Montucla in France, Cowley in England. 
Jan Martin says that Agatharchus acted @ la sua- 
sion d’Eschylus son précepteur. Perhaps Vitruvius 
wrote dschylo suadente, which became by corrup- 
tion docente, by critical emendation docente trage- 
diam, good technical Latin for exhibiting a tragedy. 
This again I must leave to those who can judge. 
My business is to show that Perspective has 4 
proper dignity of origin, though certainly it cannot 
compete with the invention of the representation 
of the heavens on a globe. Few readers are now 
aware that this has been attributed to Nausicaa, 
who played at ball with her companions on the 
Pheeacian beach when the washing was done, and 
awoke the shipwrecked Ulysses. Little could 
Homer imagine that a Corcyrean lady who tried 
her hand at grammar would twist his words into 
an account of the invention of the sphere of 
heavens; and that. serious writers would 
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down the tale until a German professor, Weidler, 
would find it requisite to give it as part of the 
mythology of astronomical history. And Weidler 
has acquitted himself with such gravity that Mon- 
tucla—to whom my copy of Weidler belonged— 
wrote the indignant word sottise opposite to the 
entry in the index, Nausicaa invenit sphceram. 
Some other writers have done the young lady a 
better turn by making Telemachus marry her,— 
the least he could do after her handsome behaviour 
to his father, and what any modern novel writer 
would have remembered ; but sometimes bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus. 

The above is not altogether digression, for it is 
necessary to take the sphere of the heavens away 
from the Phieacian princess; and if we give her 
Telemachus instead, it will be better for all parties. 
The representation of the sphere is the next great 
step in perspective; it was made by Hipparchus 
(s.c. 150) in what is now called the stereographic 
projection. This is the oldest picture on record of 
which the details are known. The eye is placed, 
on the sphere, opposite the lowest point of the 
hemisphere which is to be represented, and the 
picture plane is the circle which divides the two 
hemispheres. This is a very bad place for the eye ; 
much too near to the picture: but there is full 
compensation in the two remarkable properties 
which this place of the eye exclusively possesses. 
First, all circles on the sphere are circles in the 
picture; secondly, the angle made by two circles 
on the sphere is the same as the angle made by 
their representations in the picture. This second 
property was unknown to Hipparchus; and no one 
of the long chain of writers on the planisphere 
detected it. Not that it was well away ; the tre- 
mendous work of Clavius on the astrolabe, many 
of the demonstrations of which have such complex 
diagrams that the woodcuts are repeated three and 
even four times in one proposition, to save the stu- 
dent from utter despair, would have been cut down 
to a comparative trifle if Clavius had known the 
second property. Even when discovered, it excited 
so little remark that the name of the discoverer 
was allowed to become unknown. Delambre could 
trace it no further than to the works of a respect- 
able but obscure author of a century and a half 
ago, Leadbetter by name. The late Mr. Galloway 
traced it to Halley, who says he received it from 
De Moivre, who is probably the discoverer, for he 
is very unlikely to have been routing old authors 
on a subject so little akin to his own pursuits, even 
supposing the property to have been thus obtain- 
able. It is singular that, often as the stereo- 
graphic meridians and parallels had been carefully 
laid down for the construction of maps, no good 
eye had ever taken hold of the fact that every 
meridian cuts the parallels at right angles on the 
map, the same as on the globe. 

For a long time this was tlre only projection of 
the sphere in use, and so it got the name of stereo- 
graphic, as if it were the only stereograph ; and of 
the planisphere, as if it were the only way of 
representing a sphere on a plane. The first work 
on this projection is by Ptolemy, who does not 
expressly attribute the invention to Hipparchus, 
to whom, throughout his writings, he seems to 
give all he can. Other Greek writers give it to 
Hipparchus, who certainly must have had some 
mode of figuring the heavens, and of drawing 
deductions from his diagrams. The probable 
truth is, that Ptolemy found enough in the works 
of his predecessor to indicate the existence of this 
projection in the mind of the writer; and that he 
himself investigated the demonstrations and deve- 
lopments which are found in his own tract. 

No two things could be more severed in thought 
than these two applications of one principle; to 
this day the scene-painters and the map-makers 
have little or no notion of their arts being in very 
close relation. But I cannot leave the Greek 
period without taking notice of a third perspective 
undertaking, the most celebrated of the three. 
The Conic Sections, which Apollonius (B.c. 200), 
and perhaps some of his predecessors, made a sys- 
tematic branch of geometry, are nothing but per- 
Spective representations of a circle, in the widest 
sense. It would, perhaps, have been well for 





scene-painter, and had introduced the use of the 
vanishing point, or rather the inverse passage 
from the converging lines to their original paral- 
lels. In our century an immense body of geometry, 
of generality far exceeding that of the Greeks, has 
been constructed upon the perspective principle. 
So easy is this geometry of projections that the 
Tough-yarn family object to it; I mean the de- 
scendants of the schoolmaster mentioned by Walter 
Scott, who prided himself on having drawn up 
a memorial which it would take a week to under- 
stand. I should prefer, if I knew the name, to 
derive them from the gentleman who hesitated at 
paying his dentist, saying, ‘‘Sir! the last man 
pulled me about the room fora quarter of an hour, 
but you have done it at a jerk.” More than thirty 
years ago, I showed a teacher from the country 
some models for teaching solid geometry, to avoid 
the confusion which arises from drawing solids on 
a plane. He asked me whether I was not afraid 
of making the subject too easy ; I could but answer 
that, let it be as easy as it might, there was plenty 
of trouble ready up above. And this is the case 
with the new projective geometry, and with all 
other branches of thought: make a plaything of 
what was difficult, and you will find no more than 
a difficulty in what was impossible. 

The reader will find a collection of places in 
which classical writers refer to perspective in the 
work of Dutens on the discoveries of the ancients, 
who refers to Plato, Pliny, Lucian, and Philo- 
stratus. But he has missed Heron, whom Stevi- 
nus mentions as alluding to the subject. Dutens, 
strange to say, did not know Heron, and so has 
missed the steam-engine as an ancient discovery. 
For certainly Heron did describe a steam-engine, 
which would have ground corn at, perhaps, a shil- 
ling the quartern loaf. 

I now leave the Greeks, and shall proceed, in 
the next number, to the earliest modern European 
history of the subject. A. De Morgan. 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY IN SIAM. 
Bangkok, July 20, 1861. 

I was sitting pondering in the verandah of my 
residence—it was the 27th of February, 1858— 
deeply depressed in my mind, for I had just re- 
turned from the sick-bed of one of the junior offi- 
cers attached with me to the Consular Service, and 
there seemed no hope of his surviving many hours. 
It was full moon; the orb shining under all its 
tropical splendour rendered every boat floating on 
the river distinctly visible. An hour might have 
passed thus pensively when the stillness previously 
prevailing was broken, as if by preconcerted signal, 
from all parts of the town, far and near; the air 
was rent by the cry and shouting of the people; 
muskets and heavy guns were fired, and the bells 
in the Wats, or Buddhist temples, mixed their 
sonorous peals in the general stir. Crackers and 
squibs, which were let off in numerous directions, 
conveyed the idea of a well-maintained platoon 
fire. Is this an insurrection, a rebellion? thought 
I. An uproar like this I had never heard before 
since my sojourn in Bangkok. I summoned the 
servants of the house, and now I learned that the 
moon had just commenced to be eclipsed; and that, 
according to the belief of the Siamese, they thought 
that luminary attacked by a great dragon. For 
the purpose of assisting her in the contest, and to 
scare away the monster, these noises were made. 
I believe a similar idea prevails amongst the 
Chinese. Shortly before twelve o'clock that night 
Mr. F. breathed his last. It made a deep impres- 
sion upon us who were engaged with him in the 
Consular duties, and, I believe, upon numerous 
others. One of our colleagues, attacked by the 
same disease, had already been sent to England a 
few weeks previously, as a chance for recovery, 
and at his departure Mr. F. enjoyed the best of 
health. Five months later I suffered from the 
same disease, and I was sent for recovery to An- 
hing, on the eastern bank of the Gulf of Siam, so 
famed for its salubrity that the King, who himself 
has a cottage there, calls it the Sanatorium for 
Europeans. Those were lonely days which I passed 
there; but I soon got strength, and, after a three 





geometry if Apollonius had taken a hint from the 


return to my duties in Bangkok. The pretty 
schooner, the Coral Queen, once the yacht of a 
noble Earl of authority in the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, came to convey me back to Bangkok. Her 
present master and owner had his lady on board, 
and several gentlemen availed themselves of the 
opportunity to pay a short visit to Anhing. To- 
wards evening we got under way. It was annoy- 
ing that we should have run on a sandbank at 
night, near the bar, and there we were lying until 
late in the following afternoon; the schooner bump- 
ing, and the sun shining in all its force upon us. 
At last we got off; the tide being with us, we 
reached the mouth of the Nienam speedily, and 
passed Packnam. The moon was full and bright, 
the evening lovely, and—what a wonder!—there 
were but few mosquitoes; and we sat on the 
quarter-deck, enjoying the cool air, after our sun- 
ning on the sandbank. We were now approaching 
a reach of the river, where there were some Wats 
and a Burmese village; and, from both banks of 
the river, such an uproar arose, caused by the beat- 
ing of drums, sounding of conchs, the beating of tin 
pans and other noisy instruments, intermixed with 
shouting and the discharge of musketry, that the 
little company on the schooner’s quarter-deck looked 
inquiringly ateach other. Thissudden change, where 
shortly previously all had been hushed—the ripple 
of the water on the vessel’s bow in making her 
way, and our conversation, the only interruption 
—was certainly very marked; but it was soon ex- 
plained,—a glance at the moon showed us that the 
shadow of the earth was creeping upon her. The 
thick fringe of trees along the bank of the river 
hid our schooner from the multitude assembled to 
assist the moon in her struggle. Our skipper of 
the Coral Queen intended to astonish them. Two 
large rockets rose simultaneously from her deck, 
exploding over the rabble. What a shout they 
set up! the noise of the ascending rockets and the 
bursting overhead was so sudden. Mayhap they 
imagined the dragon himself come down upon 
them. We could not help on board of the Coral 
Queen bursting out in loud laughter, and even 
assisted them in shouting. The tide was now 
against us, and the schooner had to come to anchor. 
I arrived next morning in Bangkok, almost entirely 
restored from the attack of the pernicious disease. 

These reminiscences, as just related, have been 
called back to my memory by the eclipse of the 
sun of the 8th of July this year. As merely a 
partial eclipse, only about eight or nine digits 
lying under the shadow, it was very interesting, 
the atmosphere at Bangkok being clear. So accu- 
rate had been the calculations of the King of Siam’s 
astrologers, that at the instant when the faint 
shadow or penumbra showed itself on the disk, 
and forthwith the bells of the Wats began to toll, 
the platoon-fire of the crackers commenced, as on 
the former occasion, intermixed with musketry and 
great guns. Equal in precision as the commence- 
ment was pronounced, all noise ceased when the 
shadow commenced to pass away. 

It is certainly astonishing how correct the 
Siamese astronomers are in their calculations with 
regard to heavenly phenomena. Their method is 
crude. M. de La Loubere, the Envoy of Louis the 
Great to Siam, in 1687, brought, on his return to 
Paris, a Siamese manuscript with him referring to 
their calculations of the movements of the sun and 
moon, which Cassini, the celebrated Academician, 
explained. He remarks, that the method adopted 
is extraordinary. No tables are used, only the 
four arithmetical rules, namely, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division of certain numbers, 
of which neither their formation nor to what they 
relate becomes evident. 

Attached to the king’s household area number 
of astrologers and prognosticators. Dr. Bradley, 
in his ‘Bangkok Calendar for 1860,’ tells us that 
P’ra hora tibawdee, with a salary of one hundred 
and twenty ticals (about 15/.) per annum; Koon 
chopt tomma palat Krom, with forty ticals (5/.); 
and Koon teppa Yakawn palat Krom, with an 
equal stipend, are the superintending officers of 
that department. Their small salaries give another 
proof of the assertion, that the value of a prophet is 
underrated in his own country. In former reigns, 
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received a sound castigation. Whether that prac- 
tice still exists I cannot tell. 

Wonders do not cease. So closely upon the 
eclipse of the sun a comet makes its appearance! 
The King, to allay the fears of his subjects, issues a 
royal proclamation, a regular broad sheet (you 
receive herewith a copy, which the Rev. Samuel J. 
Smith, Baptist Missionary, has had the goodness to 
translate for me). It is highly curious, but much too 
long for insertion in the Atheneum. I shall quote 
merely the commencement and some of its particular 
points. It is headed, ‘‘ A Royal Proclamation ”:— 

‘¢ Be it known to all Government Servants, great 
and small, and all the inhabitants, Siamese and 
Chinese, that in the year Ra:ka (Cock), third of | 
the Decade, there will be a comet as in the year | 
Ma:mé (Horse), tenth of the Decade. But an | 
accurate statement as to the precise day when it | 
will appear, and how long it will be visible, cannot | 
yet be made. When the proclamation for the New | 
‘Year was issued, there would have been a remark on 
that subject, but reliable detail was not in readiness. 
Events of this kind can be pre-announced. Some 
of them with great precision, as solar and lunar 








they are rather hosts than ‘guests, for the chief 


costs of the music and food have to be defrayed by 
their contributions. Every one is expected to give 
from nine to fourteen shillings as his share of the 
entertainment, and consequently on this occasion 
many rich peasants absented themselves for trivial 
reasons, 

The little village church wore an air of unusual 
importance as the time drew near. Two violins 
climbed into the organ gallery, accompanied by a 
chorus. Soon after the wedding party appeared, 
the men in long coats almost touching the ground, 
and adorned with those white metal buttons par- 
ticularly affectioned by the peasants, as they are 
often Zwanzigers, and enable men to wear their 
purses upon their coats—an improvement on Iago. 
The married women wore a black hat made of 
otter’s fur, and costing about thirty-five shillings, 
in shape and look like a muff sewed up at one end. 
The unmarried had black peaked hats of the Van- 
dyke order, with a gold cord twisted round. The 
bride appeared in married costume. Her dress 
consisted of a long black silk apron, boddice and 
sleeves in one piece, into which a handkerchief 


eclipses ; others of them can be announced only as | fitted at the top, so as to cover the shoulders and 


events that do, or are about to take place. There- 
fore, let not those who see them fear, nor let them 


ence to strange phenomena that have appeared in 
the heavens, if evils arise from them, two kinds 
have been noticed : Ist, scarcity of rain during the 
rainy season, or a superabundance of rain; 2ndly, 
varieties of diseases afflict men, elephants, horses, 
oxen and buffaloes. As when the comet at the 
close of the year Ra: ka (Cock), tenth of the Decade, 
made its appearance, there was a pestilence, caus- 
ing at one time the death of many buffaloes; and 
in the rainy season of the year Ma:mé (Horse), 
there was a drought; then, at the close of the year 
Ma:mé and the commencement of the year Wok 
{Monkey), the Cholera raged.” 

In continuation of this admonition, the King 
advises his subjects to be industrious, in order to 
avoid scarcity; and should there be apprehen- 
sions of disease, as, for example, small-pox, they 
should hasten to the places appointed for vaccina- 
tion. If the cholera makes its appearance, then 
they must accustom themselves to cleanliness and 
not retain their previous filthy habits. In order to 
purify the air, they should burn in their houses gum 
benjamin, and use camphor-water externally and 
internally. 

Various other exhortations follow. Then he 
states :—“ The King is respected by the masses as 
a protector. Persons in distress from litigation 


and other causes appeal to him for assistance, as | 
children in difficulty appeal to their parents. There- | 


fore the King is designated as one whom the people 
honour in the manner they do their parents, and 
he is affectionately disposed towards them, as in 
the same manner parents are truly and tenderly 
disposed towards their children. He therefore puts 
forth these suggestions that his subjects may pro- 
tect their persons and lives, in anticipation that 
calamities might come, instances of which already 
there have been known.” 

The King continues his remonstrances, and 
amongst other remarks, he likewise refers to the 
superstitious belief that comets are the precursors 
of war; but he says:—‘‘ When wars take place, it 
is because men with each other create the causes. 
Comets do not incite men to war ”—a maxim which 
I wish to press upon the minds of those who rule 
the destinies of the East and the West.” 

ROBERT H. ScHomburek. 





BAVARIAN LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
Near Munich, Sept. 1861. 

I went a few days ago to see a peasant’s mar- 
riage in the village church. To the wedding 
guests I should suppose the ceremony in the church 
was the least interesting part of the day, but to 
me it offered greater attractions than the eating, 
drinking and dancing, which lasted from eight in 
the morning till eight at night, with only an hour's 
interval for the marriage service. Though I say 
the wedding guests, you must not suppose that the 
fact of their being invited frees them from expense: 


| 


say what may create disturbances.”—‘‘ With refer- | 


give most opportunity for colour. This is nota 
bride’s usual dress, but its adoption is explained 
by reasons that unfortunately apply to a great 
| number of Bavarian weddings. The Church does 
| not allow brides who have children already to 
| appear in the white raiment and the wreath that 
| typify virgin innocence. I am told that a peasant 
who was found guilty of deceiving the church in 
this respect, and marrying in the virgin apparel to 
which she was not entitled, was fined about 201. 
But we are waiting in the church while the 
procession enters. The best man, with an air of 
great importance, which never deserts him from 
first to last, brings a basket holding two bottles of 
wine, and gives it to the sacristan. Then the pair 
come to the altar; the service is read, and the 
union is consummated by the priest binding their 
hands together with two lappets that hang from 
his shoulders. 
orchestral accompaniment. The worthy parish 
priest seems rather puzzled by Gregorian require- 
ments, and intones with an amount of original 
quavering, pronouncing the words first and then 
huddling in the notes, that would scarcely be 
accepted by amateurs of Catholic Church music. 


the effect is creditable; but every now and then a 
bit of solo breaks in, and ends in a squeak, which 
has to be drowned by vigorous ensemble. After 
the mass, the sacristan brought out the two bottles 
of wine; and the whole wedding party passed 
round behind the altar in rotation, making an 
offering in a little plate as they went in, and 
drinking some of the wine when they came out. 
The bridegroom drank first, then the bride, then 
all the men, then all the women, and the priest 
placed the glass to their lips. On leaving the 
church, the newly-married couple distributed 
copper pieces among the children of the village, 
the bride giving to the girls, the bridegroom to 
the boys. 

Such was the marriage ceremony that I wit- 
nessed; and I do not describe it merely as a 
national show, but rather for the purpose of 
alluding to the marriage laws of Bavaria, and the 
effect they have on the people. I have already 
referred casually to the difficulties put in the way 
of marriage; and many facts have come to my 
knowledge since I treated the subject. The ques- 
tion is intimately connected with the question 
of free trade, which has just been debated in 
the Bavarian Chambers, and ended in a victory 
of the Reactionary party. Allusions were made 
to the marriage law, and the proletariat of illegiti- 
mate children produced by it, by some of the 
speakers; and, in some of the writings on the 
free-trade question, I find similar references. 
One pamphleteer defends the restrictions on 
trade as being restrictions on marriage, and asks, 
what would become of towns if every one in 
them was allowed to marry? Another, on the 
opposite side, traces the process of a forbidden mar- 
| riage, and shows that the only result is the birth of 


| illegitimate children, and that the support of ille- 








The mass now begins, with full | 


So long as instruments and singers keep together, | 








gitimate children, with the constantly recurring 
expenses of applying for permission to marry, costg 
far more than a legitimate marriage would have 
cost, besides giving no return whatever for the 
money. ‘ While I am writing this,” he says, “my 
servant girl, aged fifteen years, comes in dressed 
for a feast-day, and says that her father and mother 
are to be married to-day, so that she must hence. 
forth be called by her father’sname. Twelve times 
her father’s application for licence to marry was 
rejected, and each time he had to pay fees for law- 
yers,” &c. Kc. I told youin a former letter of g 
couple who tried to get married in vain for fifteen 
years, and spent in that time two hundred florins 
on their applications. I may add on my own 
knowledge that of twoservants [had this last winter, 
one was engaged eighteen years, the other seven, 
during which her lover married another woman for 
money, and returned to her on the death of his first 
wife. The mere application for permission is expen- 
sive. It has to be made in writing to the magis. 
trate, has to be protocolled, and referred to a body 
of ‘trustees of the community ”; the magistrate’s 
answer is also in writing, and is sent by a mes- 
senger. It is quite intelligible that, when all this 
bureaucracy has to be set in motion for the mere 
purpose of deciding if two poor people shall be 
allowed to marry, the poor people’s money must go 
to defray other expenses than those of maintaining 
their family. 1. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Duke of Manchester, we hear, is engaged 
in preparing from his family papers a couple of 
volumes for the press, illustrative of the history of 
English society from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Anne. The work is expected for the coming 
| Season. 
| The late Duke of Buckingham left behind him 
| @ private diary, which diary is to be immediately 
published. No man in our time led a stranger life, 
or lived more behind the political scenes, than the 
late Duke. If he has entered truly what he saw 
and what he heard, his book must be curious in the 
| highest degree. 

Mr. Murray has in the press, among other 
novelties for the coming season, ‘The Story of 
Lord Bacon’s Life,’ in which all the known mate- 
rials for an estimate of the Great Philosopher will 
be brought together, and an answer will be made 
| —by way of narrative—to the misrepresentations 
| of the critics of his career. 
| Mr. Charles Darwin has prepared for publica- 
| tion a small work, containing his experience ‘On 
| the Fertilization of British Orchids by means of 
| Insects.’ It will form a sort of sequel to his work, 

the ‘ Origin of Species.’ 

The long-announced volumes on the Crimean 
| War, by Mr. Kinglake, are, at length, in a forward 
state. The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Car. 
lyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great’ are rapidly approach- 
ing completion. These works may be confidently 
expected during the coming year. 


Capt. Burton, the traveller, is, we hear, writing 
an account of his experiences of Mormon life, under 
the title of ‘ The City of the Saints.’ 

Mr. H. F. Chorley has in the press a book of 
personal gossip, called, ‘Twenty-Five Years of 
Musical Recollections.’ 

The Messrs. Longman, among many other 
novelties, have in the press or in preparation, Lives 
of ‘Sir M. I. Brunel,’ by Mr. R. Beamish, and of 
‘John Rogers,’ by Mr. J. L. Chester,—‘ A Narra 
tive of the China War of 1860,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
Wolseley,—‘ The Chase of the Wild Deer in the 
Counties of Devon and Somerset,’ by Mr. C. P. 
Collyns,— Volumes VIII. and IX. of Mr. Spedding’s 
edition of Lord Bacon’s works,—‘ Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants,’ by Mr. A. H. Rhind, 
—‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,’ a transla- 
tion from the German of Baron Bunsen, by Mr. C. 
H. Cottrell,—and a ‘ History of Market Drayton, 
by the Rev. J. R. Lee. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett are preparing for the 
next season, besides two or three works which we 
have already named separately, ‘The Life and 
Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
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K.C.B.,’ by Major-Gen. Napier,—‘ The Life of the 
Rev. Edward Irving,’ by Mrs. Oliphant,— 
‘Literary Women of France,’ by Miss Kavanagh, 
—‘Travels in the Holy Land,’ by Fredrika 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt,’—‘ Memoirs 
of Queen Hortense (mother of Napoleon the Third),’ 
edited by Lascelles Wraxall, and ‘Lights and 
Shadows of French Military Life,’ by the Author of 
‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 


We have to record a handsome concession on 
the part of the Spanish Government—the open- 
ing up of the great archives at Simancas to the 
deputies of our Master of the Rolls. The interest 
of the papers at Simancas cannot be overstated. 
They are the documentary history of Spain, and of 
all the countries which have had political relations 
with Spain. From the reign of Henry the Eighth 
to the time of Cromwell they are of vast importance 
for our own history, and every student working in 
recent years upon those periods, has turned wistfully 
but unavailingly towards Simancas for the light 
which it, and it only, could afford. The priestly 
influence was against all search. At length, the 
embargo has been taken off. Mr. Brewer, of the 
Rolls, has just returned from Simancas, where it has 
been arranged that Mr. Bergenroth, a most com- 
petent English and Spanish scholar, shall calendar 
and abstract the documents relating to our history. 


Mr. John Brougham’s burlesque, ‘ Po-ca-hon-tas,’ 
which created quite a furor in the United States, 
will be produced at the Princess’s on Monday. It 
is founded on one of the most generally known 
stories associated with Indian life. 


The next character undertaken by Mr. Edwin 
Booth at the Haymarket will be Sir Giles Over- 
reach, in Massinger’s ‘A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.’ 

Mr. Alfred Wigan will re-open the St. James’s 
Theatre on Monday, the 14th inst. 

There are so many erroneous ideas on the Con- 
tinent as respects the space proposed to be devoted 
to the Fine Arts in the forthcoming Exhibition of 
1862, especially in comparison with that in Paris 
in 1855, that it seems very desirable to correct 
them. The building for the Fine Arts in England 
is of a far more substantial character than that in 
the Allée Marbeeuf. The one is of brick and iron, 
intended to be permanent; the other was of timber 
and plaster, and only temporary. On this account, 
if on no other, there will be much less space in 
England than in Paris. According to official 
documents, the Rez de Chaussée in Paris, devoted 
to oil-pictures only, contained 12,503 square metres 
of hanging space, or about 171,633 square feet, of 
which France, according to the account of ‘ Prince 
Napoleon’s Visits,’ retained 7,445 square metres or 
full three-fifths. The upper gallery at Paris con- 
tained about 3,100 square metres, of which France 
retained four-fifths. In England, the whole space 
devoted to the Fine Arts contains only 72,068 
square feet of hanging space, less than half that 
in Paris; and this England equally divides with 
foreign nations, retaining only 36,034 square feet, 
or exactly one-half. England asked in Paris 12,000 
square feet of wall space for paintings in oil and 
water-colour engravings and works of architecture ; 
and, according to Mr. Redgrave’s accurate report, 
occupied 10,490 square feet, being considerably 
less than one-sixteenth of the whole French space. 
France has been accorded 10,000 square feet of 
space for 1862, which is nearly one-seventh of the 
whole space for the Fine Arts. And when it is 
remembered that she has no school of water-colour 
painters to provide for, the proportion in her favour 
is still greater. In 1855, England took a small 
side gallery, whilst the large saloons were appro- 
priated by France and other Continental nations. 
In 1862, all the space will be equally excellent, 
and equally divided, not only as to area, but as to 
the nature and structure of the galleries between 
England and the countries she has invited. More- 
over, the United Kingdom is to be represented by 
the works of a hundred years, whilst in France the 
works were those of living artists. 

Arthur Smith, the angler, died on Tuesday, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. Mr. Smith was the 
younger brother of Albert, and for many years 
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the business manager of the Mont Blanc Exhibition. 


To him the bulk of Mr. Albert Smith’s property 
was left by will, and it is no great secret that Arthur 
made an exceedingly kind and liberal construction 
of the will as regards the other parties nearly con- 
cerned. His memory will be cherished by many 
friends. 


A friend who has been interested by the recent 
extract in the Atheneum on the Crown Jewels, 
sends us the following Official Report on the Tower 
Fire in 1841. Many of our readers will be glad to 
read it in connexion with Prof. Tennant’s admirable 
description of the Imperial Crown, already quoted 
in these columns :— 

** To the Commissioners of Police, Whitehall Place. 

“ Gentlemen,—Having received information, at 
11 o’clock p.M., on the 30th of October, that the 
Tower of London was on fire, I proceeded at once 
with a large body of police towards that fortress. 
On reaching Tower Hill at a quarter-past 11 o’clock 
at night, I perceived that the fire had gained a 
considerable ascendancy, and was rapidly increasing. 
On obtaining an entrance through the gates, I 
proceeded towards the small Armoury, which I 
found on fire, both on the right and left of the prin- 
cipal entrance, and the flames rapidly descending 
from the roof to the first and ground floors. I 
gave directions to the inspectors and constables 
under my charge to render every possible assistance 
in checking the fire and saving property, and I 
feel it but an act of justice to the inspectors and 
constables to say, that their exertions exceeded 
anything I have ever witnessed. At about half- 
past 11 o’clock at night I saw Superintendent 
M‘Clean, of the ‘P’ Division, who was assisting in 
removing arms, &c. Perceiving the flames were 
rapidly approaching the Jewel House, I expressed 
my deep anxiety to him for the safety of the 
valuable treasure deposited therein. Mr. Swift, 
who had charge of the Crown Jewels, came up an 
instant afterwards, on his way to the Jewel House ; 
I suggested to him that the jewels ought to be at 
once removed, as the building where they were de- 
posited was in danger. Mr. Swift replied, that he 
was thinking of removing them, and requested us 
to accompany him to the Jewel House, which we 
did. A Mr. Pulford, of the Croydon Railroad, 
was also there. On reaching the Jewel House, the 
outer door was opened by Mr. Swift. On enter- 
ing, I perceived that the jewels could not be got at, 
there being a strong iron grating between us and 
those valuable treasures. Mr. Swift here gave 
directions to the warders to force the grating, in 
which we assisted, and after much difficulty an 
aperture was made sufficient to admit one person. 
I, by the desire of Mr. Swift, forced myself through, 
as it was very narrow; Mr. M‘Clean and Mr. 
Swift were standing outside the aperture, and Mr. 
M ‘Clean held a candle through the bars to light me, 
and received, with Mr. Swift, the Regalia, as I 
handed it to them. The first that attracted my 
attention was the new crown in a glass case, and 
having removed the latter, I handed the crown to 
Mr. Swift. I then removed the case off a second 
crown, and handed it to the same gentleman; and 
all the other valuable articles, consisting of crowns, 
royal spurs, sceptres, bracelets, swords, salt-cellars 
and a service of Communion-plate, which I passed 
through without difficulty to those gentlemen ; but 
on reaching the last article, a silver font, I found 
the aperture not large enough, and in consequence, 
Mr. M‘Clean, Mr. Pulford and a warder of the 
Tower, by united efforts with a large crowbar, 
broke away another bar of the grating. While this 
was being effected, there were repeated cries for us 
to leave the Jewel House, as the fire was at our heels. 
Superintendent M‘Clean said, ‘ Pierse, don’t stir till 
you have got the font.’ I resolved not to move till 
I had secured it. It was carried out by the war- 
der, assisted by Mr. M‘Clean and Mr. Pulford. As 
we emerged from the dark passage, the heat was so 
great as to shrink up my hat, and burn'the tail of 
Mr. M‘Clean’s coat, besides suffering on our faces 
from the intense heat. Afterwards, Mr. M‘Clean 
asked Mr. Swift if he knew the faces of the men 
who removed the jewelry to the Governor’s house, 
and he replied that they were the warders, and I 
said, ‘Then it is all right.’ I immediately after- 





wards accompanied Mr. Swift to the Governor's 
house, and there saw that the whole of the jewels 
and various articles, which I had previously handed 
out of the Jewel Room, were perfectly safe. 

W. F. Prerse, Superintendent.” 
—We are sorry to hear that no reward was ever 
bestowed on Mr. Pierse for his gallant behaviour. 


Our Correspondent ‘“ Cantab,” writing from 
Norton Malton, October 1, 1861, makes some 
additional remarks on the interesting church at 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire :— 

“TI was somewhat astonished to find myself 
accused of omissions in my remarks on the old 
Priory Church, at Bridlington. I intentionally 
omitted reference to many things, or should have 
alluded, amongst others, to the fine font, the new 
pulpit of wood and stone, of very chaste and elegant 
design, the large western perpendicular window 
partially filled with stained glass, and the new 
stained-glass east window, inserted within the last 
twelve months in the place of two of very mean and 
inefficient description. Of it, of course, no notice 
could be expected in the ‘ Guide-Book.’ The pattern 
is of the Jesse order, the colours of the draperies 
being very rich, and the prevailing ground tone 
a delicate blue. With regard to the church collar, I 
think your Weekly Gossipperintends it to be inferred 
that it was only used asan instrument of punishment 
for ‘turbulent boys.’ This, however, was not thecase. 
The last time it did duty was about forty years ago; 
and it was then worn by a man who had been 
guilty of some misdemeanour. It is attached to 
the pillar at such a short distance from the floor of 
the nave that it would be impossible for the culprit 
to stand in an upright position. I may be wrong, 
but I am under the strong impression that the 
restoration work, executed a few years since underthe 
direction of Mr. Scott, was chiefly, if not altogether, 
confined to the interior of the church. Certainly 
the roof of the north aisle was in such bad condition 
last year that the rain found its way through, and 
did serious injury to the organ. I may add that 
there is a very interesting drawing in the vestry, 
representing the exterior of the church, with its two 
fine western towers, &c., according to the original 
plan of its size and arrangement. The foundations 
of the walls which surrounded the church and priory 
buildings may still be traced in the fields. The site 
of the fishpond is also clearly discernible, and the 
archery butts still form two mounds in a field near 
the ‘ Applegarth,’ the ground originally occupied by 
the priory orchard.” 


Dr. Pantaleone, eminent as a man of science, and 
as a physician so well known to the English at 
Rome, from which city he was expelled by the 
Papal Government early this year, is about to 
settle at Nice, where he will resume practice. 


The recent death of Madame Rose-Chéri, 
occasioned by her natural devotion to her sick 
child, took all Paris completely by surprise. On 
Friday, the 20th ult., there was not the slightest 
symptoms of the approaching calamity, and on the 
following Sunday she had fallen a victim to one of 
the most fatal species of sore-throat. Her funeral, 
which took place on Tuesday, the 24th, was 
attended by an immense throng of celebrities in 
art and literature, the chief mourners being MM. 
E. Lemoine, Lesueur, and Victor Chéri. The 
religious offices were performed in the church at 
Passy, whence the train proceeded to the cemete 
at Montmartre. Orations were spoken at the rao | 
by Baron Taylor, M. Léon Laya and M. Samson, 
who respectively represented the Association of 
Dramatic Artists, the Dramatic Authors’ Society, 
and the Comédie Francaise. Madame Rose-Chéri 
was born at Etampes, on the 27th of October, 1824. 
Her parents were Baptiste Cizos and Sophie Juli- 
ette Garcin, both provincial artists, and she 
appeared on the stage at the early age of five. She 
came to Paris with a letter of recommendation 
addressed to M. Bayard, but though she was 
immediately engaged at the Gymnase, she held but 
an humble position until, on account of the sudden 
indisposition of Mdlle. Nathalie, she played at a 
short notice the principal female character in 
‘Une Jeunesse Orageuse.’ In less than a month 
her celebrity was established, and she: remained 
almost to the day of her death the leading star of 
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the Gymnase. Her marriage with M. Montigny, | mains is a small but most admirably cesigned 
director of that fashionable house, took place in| group of a nymph struggling with a lion; the bold- 


1847. She has left three children, the eldest of 
whom is six years of age. 


Germany has lost her greatest historian, and the 
University of Heidelberg its brightest ornament. 
Prof. Friedrich Christoph Schlosser died on the 
morning of the 23rd of September. Born, in 
1776, at Jever, in East Friesland (the liberating 
breath of the sea may be felt in all his works), he 
attained the rare old age of eighty-five years. A 
strong constitution enabled him to work with an 
energy and perseverance seldom to be met with, 
and to produce a series of historical works which, 
by their vast and solid learning, their copious- 
ness, their sound judgment and their strictly moral 
stamp, have made his name an undying one in 
German literature. Schlosser has contributed 
largely to the diffusion of historical knowledge 
throughout Germany, and his influence on the 
reigning views taken of Church and State cannot 
be too highly appreciated. Last year he had 
the satisfaction of seeing completed the fourth 
edition of his famous History of the Eighteenth 
Century. His last work, a volume of Studies on 
his favourite author, Dante, appeared a few years 
ago. 





ness and vigour of the execution of this small 
work are also considerable. Two well carved 
figures of boars and a score of less important frag- 
ments make up the list of statues in this interesting 
addition to our national collection. 








SCIENCE 
a 
The Forests and Gardens of South India. By 
Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., Conservator of Forests, 
Madras Presidency. (Allen & Co.) 


| Tus volume will be useful to the officers of; memoranda bearing more or less on the subject 


the forest department of Indian administration, 
and to students of the botany of Asia. The 
Conservator of Forests compiled it from official 
papers not easily accessible, during the scanty 


| leisure of a twelvemonth’s furlough on sick 


Further discoveries of antique marbles have been | 


made at Cyrene by the expedition under the com- 
mand of Lieuts. Smith and Porcher, who have, as 
noticed in the Athenceum, already sent a valuable 
consignment of similar relics of Art to the British 
Museum. What the Trustees intend to do with 
these works it is difficult to surmise, the hideous 
sheds which have for some years disfigured the 

and portico in Great Russell Street being almost 
filled with the beautiful sculptures Mr. Newton 
brought home. Some of the new marbles, which 
were in fragments, have within the last few 
days been put together and may now be seen, 
on application, at the British Museum. They 
consist of a splendid statue of Apollo, about 
seven feet high with the lyre in one hand, rest- 
ing on a stump, round which circles a serpent. 
The head of the god, which, as is most common in 


statues of the period in which it was executed, is | 


rather small, has a noble and dignified expression; 
the hair is clustered and knotted behind, crowned 
with laurel, which lastischaracteristically somewhat 
stalky, that is, the leaves are small in proportion 
to the size of the stalk sustaining them. The 
original surface of the whole work is in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation, being very clear and 
white and sharp. The one hand resting on the 


lyre, the other has been thrown up above the | 


head, as in the statue of the Apollino; the figure is 


naked above the hips, where the drapery is gathered | 


in free folds, to fall to the feet, which are sandalled, 
the sandals bearing a great heart-shaped shield or 
stud holding the thong between the toes. These 
extremities are rather large, and therefore a little 
out of proportion. The lyre is a good deal broken, 
and, as might be expected, imperfect; it is deco- 
rated with a row of small shields along the frame, 
such as the Amazons are usually represented as 
holding on their arms. There are holes in the bow 
for metal strings. On the stump by the side of 
the statue is a bow and quiver. A statue of 
Bacchus, rather smaller than the preceding, does 


not equal it in design or execution, being liney, and | 
is decidedly later in date. This work is also naked | 


to the hips, the robe, however, returning behind 
the back and drooping from one shoulder in front. 
It is perfect in preservation, with the exception of 
one arm lost and some very trifling injuries to the 
draperies; with the remaining arm the statue holds 
a bunch of grapes. A small statue of Jupiter 
Ammon, represented, as on the coins of Cyrene, 
horned, and, as such a unique example in sculpture, 
we believe. Amongst these works are also two 
other small statues, one certainly representing 
Juno: these are hardly so meritorious in design or 
execution as even the Bacchus. Far superior to 
these are two minor statues, and several finely 
wrought fragments, notably one of a leg, a 
portion of a draped male figure and six hands, 
all of which are worthy of attention. To us 
the most interesting of all these discovered re- 





certificate. Dr. Cleghorn has not aimed at 
producing a book for the general reader, his 
style being formal and his matter fragmentary; 
but he has published a work containing much 
information of a valuable kind, and in a con- 
venient form, for all whom it may concern, or 
every one interested theoretically or practically 
in the botany of India. 


The Bombay Government laid claim to the | 


forests of the western coast for the first time in 
1805. The Company’s right of sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1807; and commissioners were 
appointed to fix the boundaries of the forests. 
Ever since then the conservancy of the forests 
has occupied more or less of the attention of 
the rulers of India. The races destined to rule 
the other varieties of mankind hate waste, 
being frugal and calculating; and the British 
in India, whilst promoting clearings to enlarge 
the area of the food-bearing soil, witnessed 
with disapprobation the reckless ravages of the 
native contractors and traders, who for present 
gain were producing pernicious and permanent 
denudation. The earliest reports published 
were those of Dr. Wallich, the first of which, 
on the Salween forest north of Moulmein, 
appeared in 1827. Dr. Wallich laid the foun- 
dation of a system of conservancy; but his 
rules were too stringent to last. Green timber 
continued to be felled; no attention was paid 
to the renewal of the trees; large logs were 
sawn up into short lengths; and often the 
felled timbers were left lying in the forest until 
burnt by the periodical fires. It was not until 
1846, that the Forest Department was organized 
under the superintendence of Dr. Gibson. 
Naturally enough, the European nations of the 
Continent dependent upon wood for fuel, the 
French and Germans especially, have sur- 
passed the English, who burn coal, in the 
study of forestry. It is only of late years that 
the importance of regulating the clearing of the 
Indian forests has forced itself upon public 
attention. A Report presented to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
1851, by a committee, consisting of Dr. Forbes 
Royle, Col. Baird Smith, Col. R. Strachey and 
Dr. Cleghorn, declared that neither the govern- 
ment nor the community were deriving the 
advantages they ought to receive from the 
Indian forests. These forests were wantonly 
destroyed and wastefully neglected ; andvaluable 
products were perishing in their depths. The 
denudation of the mountain crests is in tem- 
perate climes a source of serious evils, as the 
droughts and floods of France demonstrate 
amply; but in tropical countries the evils are 
proportionally far more important and grave, for 
there the water supply depends upon the forests, 
and upon the water supply depends the supply 
of food. Drought and famine are identical in 
India; and forestry is one of the arts by which 
the rulers of it must combat and prevent the 


famines which still periodically decimate its 
millions of improvident people. 

Considering the vast importance of the gub- 
ject, we could havewished that the leisure of Dy. 
Cleghorn had permitted him to produce a more 
condensed and readable compilation than the 
volume before us. “Tt is simply,” as he says 
himself, “a compilation of papers, commencing 
with three annual reports which indicate the 
progress of the department, and which are 
followed by a memorandum on Kumari,—an 
injurious practice which destroys vast quantities 





of the most valuable timber,—and by other 
J 
A chart shows the position 
and extent of the most valuable forests growing 
within the Madras Presidency, of teak, sal 
j and sandalwood. The book is enlivened and 
| illustrated by thirteen lithographs, represent- 
ing forest life and scenery. A. bibliography of 
| Indian botany occupies sixteen pages of Dr, 
| Cleghorn’s volume ; but “the remaining portion 
of it, having been too late for the printer, will 
appear in the next Forest Report.” The Conser- 
vator of Forests has brought together much valu- 
able information on Indian woods, not merely 
| the well-known teak, sal, sandal, chittagong, 
ebony, black, satin and amboyna, but _paley 
fustic and iron wood,—woods of all kinds, use- 
ful and useless, with strange properties and 
stranger names. He submits for discussion 
projects for soldiers’ gardens ; and suggestions 
of sites for new sanatoriums among mountain 
ranges, still roamed by wild elephants. In a 
word, Dr. Cleghorn’s book, if not a meritorious 
literary composition, is a valuable contribution 
to the business of governing and improving 
British India. 


| of Indian forests.” 
| 











SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Sept. 2.—J. W. Douglas, 
Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. Scott exhibited 
some Hemiptera, of species not yet recorded as 
British, found in the New Forest and Monmouth- 
shire. — Mr. Douglas exhibited a large Noctua, 
the Orodesma apicina of Guénée, found alive on 
board a ship in the London Docks, lately arrived 
from Porto Rico. This species is remarkable from 
the fact, that its native country is yet unknown, 
the few examples yet captured having all beea 
found in this country, in situations which admit of 
no doubt that they have been accidentally imported. 
— Mr. Stevens and Mr. Brittingham exhibited 
some fine Coleoptera from South Africa and 
; Assam.—Mr. Stainton exhibited Nonagria Elymi 
| received from Stettin, and a male example of 
| Lasiocampa Quercés, from the Rev. J. O. Mortis, 
|Temarkable for the abbreviated form of the 
| antenne,—Mr. Bond exhibited Lithosia Caniola, 
| Dianthacia capsophila, and an apparently new 
| species of Hodena, taken by Mr. Barritt near 
| Dublin during the present summer.—Prof. West- 
| wood made some observations on the adhesion of 
the anthers of flowers to the heads of bees and 
| other insects, and its supposed effect in assisting 
| the fecundating process by causing the pollen 
granules to be conveyed from one flower to another: 
| he exhibited two large species of Sphex from North 
| America; he had lately observed these insects in 
| the Oxford Museum to have, not only their heads, 
| but their bodies and limbs completely covered 

| with pollen masses.—Mr. J. Walker communica’ 
some ‘Notes on the Habits of certain Diptera, 
| and the Parasites infesting them,’ with descriptions 
of those not hitherto described. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Entomological, 8. 
FINE ARTS 

pare 
STONE OF THE NEW PALACE. 

The Commons Committee have made their Report, 
which is so far satisfactory that we find the evil 
much less extensive than is commonly imagined. 
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The remaining conclusions of the committee are of 
s purely negative order. The objects of inquiry 
were :—the extent and position of the decay ;—the 
causes to which it is attributable, taking into con- 
sideration the composition of the stone and the 
influences exerted upon it by moisture and the acids 
of a London atmosphere ;—the best means of pre- 
serving the stone from further injury, and the quali- 
ties of the stone to be recommended for future use 
in public buildings to be erected in London. The 
committee carefully inspected the whole of the 
building, examined many witnesses who had been 
connected wath it since the commencement or con- 
cerned in the processes employed for arresting its 
decay, and suggesters of other remedies. To a 
sub-committee of scientific chemists was delegated 
an examination of other metropolitan buildings in 
which magnesian limestone has been employed. 
The committee invited, by advertisement, that sug- 
gestions apt to the inquiry should be made to it. 
With regard to the extent and position of the 
decay it is difficult to give an exact account, but it 
appears to have first made its appearance on the 
earliest-exeeuted portions of the building, about 
seven years after their erection,—the evil is, how- 
ever, by no means limited to time in this way, seeing 
that some portions of quite recent erection, in Old 
Palace Yard, are in as bad a condition. In the 
earlier works, those towards the river, the decay is 
more apparent in the lower portion of the building, 
and is there confined to zones, or general levels, 
which would seem to suggest that it depends as 
much upon position in the building as upon the 
use of any particular beds of stone. In the newest 
work the decay occurs in more varied positions, 
and under circumstances which it is exceedingly 
difficult to appreciate. Contrary to common expec- 
tations, the committee found, on examining the 
upper and more exposed portions of the building, 
but little comparative damage, but in places, as in 
some of the inner courts, less exposed to the tho- 
rough effects of the weather, it was considerable, 
the worst spot being a small archway leading 
to the Reporters’ Gallery, near the entrance to 
Westminster Hall. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the stone is much more liable to decay in 
damp and sheltered situations, than in open ones. 
“Tn the east and north fronts the worst symptoms 
occur in the ashlar between the upper and lower 
mouldings of the plinths, and under the first cor- 
nice, where the exposure is inconsiderable; but 
the dampness, arising from the drip of the mould- 
ings and from the action of capillary attraction, in 
places where projections hold the moisture, appears 
to exercise an important influence.” It does not 
appear that the placing of the stones in their 
natural bed, or in the same relative position as 
they occupied in the quarry, as is commonly sup- 
posed, has any influence on the decay or preserva- 
tion of the building, for stones which were found 
horizontally in the quarry have often been placed 
perpendicularly in the building, and used for pur- 
poses of the most delicate decoration, without any 
injurious result. For instance, the elaborately- 
carved shields of arms under the range of the first- 
floor windows ;—the stones used for these, though 
universally placed perpendicularly to their natural 
position in the quarry, present, 8o far as the com- 
mittee are aware, few, if any, symptoms of decay. 
It is not easy to estimate the extent of the decay on 
the whole surface; for sorecenta building it is doubt- 
less considerable, but the change of colour in the 
stone, and the “fretting out of the surface,” which 
are suggested as the first symptoms, cause appre- 
hension that the mischief is more extensive than is 
actually apparent. One of the witnesses, Mr. T. 
Quarm, clerk of the works in chief under Sir C. 
Barry, thought the decay, after proceeding to some 
depth in the stone, stopped of itself, after which 
an induration of the stone took place, and the evil 
“healed up,” as he phrased it. The committee do 
not consider this opinion a satisfactory one, not- 
withstanding some few indications in its favour. 
The injury appears for the most part on the plain 
surfaces, those more elaborated, unless under pro- 
jections, being little affected. At present the 
decay does not affect the stability of the building. 
The causes of the decay are thus far elucidated. 
It appears that the originally accepted Bolsover 
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stone was found not obtainable in sufficiently large 
blocks; recourse was therefore had to that from 
the quarries at Mansfield Woodhouse, presumed 
to be the source of the material employed in 
the perfectly-preserved Southwell Minster; from 
the same cause this also was abandoned, after a 
considerable quantity was employed, which it 
is decided has since stood “remarkably well.” 
Here we may stand amazed that a stone, found to 
be durable through ages of trial in the best-pre- 
served building in England, should be abandoned 
because the blocks were small! We have not 
observed it to have been the custom of ancient 
architects to insist upon using large blocks, but 
the direct contrary. More amazing than this is the 
fact that, owing to a shifting of responsibility, the 
offer of one of the Commissioners, who was parti- 
cularly well qualified, to examine the material 
before it was employed, was not accepted ; because, 
forsooth, the salary of 1501. per annum demanded 
for this inestimable service could find no sponsors : 
“there being a difficulty with regard to the party 
who was to be held responsible for this unimpor- 
tant amount; and the matter was thus left to per- 
sons who admit that they had little or no prior 
experience of this description of stone, though 
they evidently entertained suspicions of the dura- 
bility of some of it they were employing.” As to 
the character of this last, the contractor and his 
foreman stated it was, in general, extraordinarily 
good ; other witnesses maintained the direct con- 
trary, and that even in the quarries themselves 
some specimens were in a state of decomposition. 
One of the building foremen declared that, know- 
ing certain beds in some of the quarries were 
liable to decay, he abandoned them. The Che- 
mists, who make a separate Report, state that the 
unequal permanence of the stone may be attri- 
buted ‘to such structural differences as may be 
comprehended under the term ‘state of aggre- 
gation.’” The general evil may arise from the 
diffusion of acids in the London atmosphere. Sul- 
phuric acid, not only corroding and rendering 
soluble the earthy carbonates existing in the stone, 
but forming with magnesia a readily crystallizable 
salt, sulphate of magnesia, remarkable for the large 
proportion of water it contains, exerts an influence 
almost identical with that of frost upon the par- 
ticles of stone. This opinion is further borne out 
by the existence of marked efflorescence of sulphate 
of magnesia upon those portions of the stone where 
exfoliation has taken place. The committee do not 
recommend any entire coating, by any preservative 
process, of the whole building ; but that it should be 
watched, and some efficient process applied when de- 
cay declares itself. When this may be important, and 
occasioned by the fall of rain on an upper projecting 
and exposed surface, a cover of sheet-lead or zinc 
is recommended. In extreme cases the decaying 
stone might be replaced. As to the processes for 
preservation, the committee are of opinion that no 
satisfactory one has been yet invented, nor the 
decay arrested nor prevented by those as yet 
applied. As to future precautions, none can be 
recommended in the short space of time available. 
The same cause has prevented a decision on the 
final question, as to desirable stones for future use. 
Both the magnesian limestones and Portland stone 
would require careful watching and selection. One 
of the committee, Mr. Burnell, well qualified for 
his voluntary task, went to Paris to inquire into 
the practice of the French architects, and found 
that the stone employed by them, though very dif- 
ferent from that of the Houses of Parliament, 
suffered also from decay, although in a compara- 
tively pure atmosphere and in a wood-burning 
locality. The committee recommend watching ; 
the preparation of a record of the present condition 
of the building; experiments with preservative 
materials and agents; local renovation; and ex- 
press a confident hope in the early appearance of a 
remedy for the evil—although they do not even 
hint an authority for such expectation. 





Fryn-Art Gossip. — Mr. G. G. Scott's design 
for the reconstruction of the lantern of Ely 
Cathedral, which is to be considered a memo- 
rial to the late Dean Peacock, who himself did 
so much for the preservation and restoration of 





the noble church over which he presided for so 
many years, is to be commenced forthwith. The 
estimated cost of the work is about 61,000/.; 
promises of subscriptions sufficient to justify 
the commencement of this work having been 
received, no further delay will occur. Like the 
existing lantern, the new one is to be of oak, 
cased in lead ; and a grand improvement in the 
aspect of the entire edifice is anticipated from the 
fact that Mr. Scott has designed the openings in it 
in better keeping with the character of the general 
architecture surrounding it than is now the case. 
The decoration of the ceiling of the nave, by Mr. 
L’Estrange, with a series of circles containing Old 
Testament subjects, inclosed in appropriate minor 
en is advancing, as is the new choristers’ 
school. 


Messrs. Lavers & Barraud are rapidly pro- 
gressing with the execution of the large west 
window in stained glass for Christ Church, Hants. 
This is the gift of Admiral Walcot, M.P., to the 
Abbey Church, and may be said to form part of 
the extensive restorations made therein under the 
charge of Mr. B. Ferrey. It is of a Perpendicular 
character, divided into four stages or rows, of six 
lights each: the total height is 32 feet 6 inches, the 
width, 12 feet 4 inches. The three lowest stages 
are traversed by upright mullions, perfectly 
straight. The head is filled in with tracery, in the 
central top-light of which is represented Our Lord, 
with his arms extended in the form of a cross, the 
triangle and the dove embodying the presence of 
the Holy Trinity and forming the crown, as it 
were, to the subject of the entire work, Te Deum. 
In the side portions of this head are disposed the 
Heavenly Host, a crowd of Ministering Angels, 
&e. In the smaller intervening spaces are placed 
the Alpha and Omega, the Martyr’s Crown and 
Palm. In the next lower tier of lights are placed 
the Prophets, Saints and Martyrs, with appro- 
priate emblems. Beneath this are the Apostles, 
grouped in threes, in each of the four middle com- 
partments, illustrating the Holy Church through- 
out the world. Next to the Apostles, and com- 
pleting this line of compartments, are represented 
two Bishops of Winchester, St. Swithin and 
William of Wykeham. In the next and third tier 
the subjects illustrated are, ‘‘ When thou tookest 
upon Thee to deliver man,” &c., and ‘‘ We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our Judge”: the former 
being illustrated by the Birth of Our Lord in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, and Offerings of the Wise Men; the latter, 
by Our Lord sitting in Judgment, surrounded by 
Angels blowing trumpets and groups of beatified 
Saints. Beneath these, and forming the foot of 
the whole work, are six smaller panels or divi- 
sions, containing busts of the four Evangelists ; and 
on the two outermost spaces St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine, each writing, and inspired by an 
Angel reciting the Ze Deum. The general arrange- 
ment of this large and very imposing work is by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud; the design by Mr. 
J.M. Allen. The disposition of the. masses of 
colour, so far as can be shown at present by the 
large portion of the entire work arranged to be 
seen, promises to be effective and broad, while it 
is harmonious and various to a high degree, so that 
the whole cannot but be remarkably impressive 
when placed, a few weeks hence, in the church 
itself. We observe with great satisfaction, that the 
peculiar requirements of stained glass, distinct as 
these are from those of picture-painting, have been 
carefully attended to; and although the result can- 
not be considered irreproachable, it shows a vast 
advance upon the chill, tame and low-toned works, 
which so often misrepresent the powers of the art. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— pee 

OVAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, under the 
a ement of MISS LOUISA PYNE and MR. W. HAR- 
RISON, WILL OPEN for the SIXTH OPERATIC SEASON, on 
MONDAY, October 2ist, when will be presented (first time) an 
entirely New Opera, by Howard Glover, to be entitled ‘RUY 

BLAS.’ Further particulars in fature Advertisements. 


SEPTEMBER MUSIC IN SEVILLE. 
Cadiz, September. 
No living person may hope to see the world of 
believers wholly disabused of its old fixed ideas. 
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Italy will, for many, continue to be the land of song | could be gayer, more picturesque, more tempting, 


“till King Sebastian comes back,”—the towns of 
Spain so many haunts where, on the cool of summer 
nights, a romantic amount of serenade, fandango 
and castanet-work is to be found, as people in fancy 
dresses dance and make love beneath the moon. 
And the same dear credulous folk who have not 
got nearer to reality than such as is described in 
* Santo Sebastiano,’ or ‘Gonsalvo de Cordova,’ or 
what their elders have told concerning the sunny 
holidays (then rare, and, as such, precious) spent by 
young merchant or squire in the South, will still 
issue their doleful jeremiades over the want of 
music in England, and most of all on the dead still- 
ness of Babylon “out of the season.” How whim- 
sically a column of the Times for a September day,— 
promising Mr. Mellon’s ‘‘ Mozart night ” at Covent 


Garden ; Choral contests for the Many, Opera Con- | 


certs for the Choice, at the Crystal Palace; Selec- 
tions from ‘Simone Boccanegra’ at ‘The Oxford”; 
Opera companies moving to and fro in England ; 
announcing the splendid Birmingham Festival as 
just over, and the Hereford one as to come,— 
brought this amount of uncorrected fallacy before 
me an hour ago, I should despair of making any 
one believe, who had not just been passing a few 
days in the richly picturesque city of Seville; and 
there (like the writer) tried his best to come at 
popular music, or such music that exists, in any 
shape. 


the amount of what I have heard in any previous 
foreign journey, during the same number of days, 
been sosmall. It was something not to be cheated 
altogether of a musical instrument known by repu- 
tation to most concerned in the subject,—the organ 


in Seville Cathedral, on the Epistle side of the | 
It stands in a building beyond most other | 
buildings fitted for the pomps and mysteries of | 


choir. 


organ-playing,—beyond any other cathedral Iknow, 


picturesque in its lofty cavernous intricacies of 
gloom, in the magical lights which, at one hour | 
in the day, burnish up some overlooked chapel to | 


a mellow splendour, at another, illuminate the 


crucifix, high in air, above the fretted screen of 
the great altar, and which, relieved though it is by | 
a rich crimson background, in the morning is but 


dimly seen, if at all. It isimpossible wholly to dis- 
connect musical sounds produced by unseen hands, 


when they burst out in a theatre of solemn exhibi- | 
tion so magical as this noble building, from their 


scenic accessories. How the organ, if tested in the 
show-room in a factory, might be approved, it is 
as little possible to form an idea ;—in its own place 
the sound is sublime, with the usual Continental 
tendency towards super-brilliancy. There seemed 
to me good pedal tones, though resorted to with 
great timidity by the poor player; great variety, 
too, in the solo stops, which are numerous, though 
many (if I mistake not) only extend over half the 
register, a fact which has deceived some as to the 


real size and power of the organ, and no one more 
egregiously than the author of ‘The Handbook,’ 


whose statement that the organ “has 5,300 pipes 
and 110 stops more than that of Haerlem,” is calcu- 
lated tomislead. But our author, smart as he was, 
knew little of his subject, since he complains of the 
“ palisadoes of pipes ” (as essential to an organ-front 
as walls to a building) as ‘‘ inappropriate.” A more 
precise account should be substituted ; exact specifi- 
cations existing in English treatises. In Seville, no 
rectification is to be hoped for on the part of the 
passing amateur. For once he may find all inspec- 





tion of his favourite instrument impossible, unless | 


he command high ecclesiastical influence. One has 
no right to call rigid persistence in a rule laid down 
a discourtesy. We English tourists are far too apt 
to resent the result of our determination to force 
business. But the veto is the exceptional fact of the 
kind as yet standing on our record to prove the rule 
of a courtesy which (together with a rare politeness 
and probity among subordinates and persons of low 
estate) makes large compensation for the material 
discomforts of Spanish travel. 

Who has yet learnt to disconnect Seville (with 
its Almaviva house and its Don Juan monument) 
from the idea of guitars at all hours of the night? 
The aspect of its narrow streets, as we have seen 
them, will not chill him into doing so. What 


} 
| 
Not even in Italy—and that is saying much—has | 


than glimpses at every third house passed—through 
the open door, into some court-yard used as a sum- 
mer saloon, with its lights, its orange-trees, its 
oleanders, its pictures, its pianoforte and its tapestry 


| frames, at which some lady might be seen, sitting 
| in the mystic glow, playing at work, or more idly 


playing with her fan, one of a little circle! Yet 
not a sound of dance-tune or song issued thence : 
and this was the more vexatious since your 
Spaniard seems to havea sound manly voice of his 
own. There was only one measure to be adopted, 
the prosaic one of bespeaking music. A guitar- 
player and singer came, both capable of showing 


| what is the humour of the hour, and the former 


(better skilled of the two) of showing the real 


| style of his instrument and the pattern of those 


old national “ fits” and measures which do 
not depend on the Riego or O'Donnell of the 
time being. This pattern previous research 
has disposed me to conceive lies within a nar- 
row compass, and has small variety. The men- 
dicant, in the Puerta del Sol, had taught us in 
Madrid as much as was to be learnt in Seville. 
But the finger of our musician was firmer. In all 
the music I have heard the feeling for accent has 
been good, and he played with spirit and some 
apparent enjoyment. So, too, sang his partner, a 
bold, black-browed fellow ; though not impudent in 
his behaviour, anything but abashed, and some of 
whose songs, it may be feared, were not the fittest 
for a ‘‘ Family Library.” His voice was a good 


| stout baritone: produced without twang or trick. 


| I have heard and seen worse musicians and more 
| coarsely behaved men than this tavern pair sighed 
and swooned over in gay London houses! How 
different the arena of exhibition here! The inner 
court of our hotel is a court surrounded with 
| arcades, supported on marble columns, in a by out- 
| let of which daily ironing goes on, in the centre 
whereof is an ivy bower, like a big bee-hive, with 
four tiled entrances and four tiled benches round a 
fountain, on which the cook is apt to retire to read 
his novel, or to sleep, or to arrange two or three 
flowers for Rosa, the laundry-girl. Outside this 
bower sat the artists; and the people of the house, 
—a melancholy set, however kindly, out of whom 
the long drought seemed to have parched up all 
their cheerfulness, crept in, or lounged about,—the 
melancholy book-keeper, the fat and melancholy 
waiter, the lean and melancholy ditto, the melan- 
choly valet de place (a capital one though) and his 
damaged poodle without a tail: a gay audience 
this for guitars in Seville on a September night, 
but seemingly cheered, I am happy to add, out of 
some of its melancholy by a treat so cheap and 
simple. 
The other music we heard in Seville was that of 
the military band, as weak as it is numerous, 
playing to an audience of more than ten thousand 
persons in the midst of the new Plaza (the mean 
ugliness of which is a disgrace to Seville). The 
music was too innocuous to be offensive. The 
crowd was remarkable on the same grounds as 
Ho Fi’s tea, because there was so little in it to 
|remark. The women of course wore mantillas and 
manceuvred fans; the working men had round 
hats, jackets and sashes: but ‘‘the costumes of 
| Figaro,” promised as not unfrequent in Andalusia, 
are not “ got up” out of “ the season ” apparently, 
unless perhaps a Caballero should pass as rich as 
the English nobleman who, desirous of seeing the 
| antique dress of the peasants on the “ Piana dei 
Greci,” near Palermo, organized a wedding betwixt 
two peasants, for the state exhibition of their 
finery, by advertising a dowry for the bride of 
five hundred pounds! 





HayMARKET.— Mr. Edwin Booth, son to the 
Mr. Booth who competed with the elder Kean and 
afterwards gathered laurels in America, appeared 
on Monday on these boards to test the reputation 
which he has long enjoyed in the United States. 
Rumours had preceded him of the characteristics 
and style of his acting, which it was reasonably 
conceived would resemble his father’s and those of 
his great rival. The part chosen for his début in 
England was that of Shylock, a part eminently 
fitted to bring out the peculiarities of the school to 





which he was supposed to belong. He was well 
received by a crowded audience, and had ful] 
reason to be satisfied with his welcome. His first 
scene was sufficiently promising, and the more go 
because bearing fewer marks of imitation than had 
been expected. His voice and action were natural 
and the general manner was apparently that of an 
artist whose impulses were under the control of 
his judgment, and whose physical powers required 
judicious husbanding. His declamation was, how. 
ever, forthcoming when required; and in his justi- 
fication of the Jew’s claim to revenge it was em. 
ployed with force and effect. In the great scene of 
hisrage on his daughter’s flight he manifested uncom. 
mon power, but that power was rather in startling 
contrast with the smoother movement of the earlier 
scenes, and certainly needs harmonizing;—not by 
any reduction of its violence or fervour, but an 
increase of energy in the previous situations. The 
trial scene was marked by the prevalence of judg. 
ment rather than an extent of resources, yet was 
not without its pathos. Mr. Booth was very well 
supported. Mrs. Charles Young, in Portia, was 
eminently satisfactory. Mr. Farren, as Gratiano, 
showed considerable skill as an elocutionist, and 
Mr. Howe, as Bassanio, acted with commendable 
propriety. It is now some time since we saw Mr, 
Buckstone in Launcelot Gobbo, but his imperson- 
ation has lost none of its rich humour, and was 
heartily greeted and appreciated by the house. 
Among the numerous importations that we may 
now expect from the Disunited States, as refugees 
from the perils or inconveniences of civil war, Mr, 
Booth will probably be found the most eligible for 
that classic walk of dramatic art in which we have 
now few English professors. 

Princess’s.—The influence of American emigra- 
tion has also affected this establishment. Mr. 
Brougham having produced with success a five-act 
comedy, called ‘ Playing with Fire,’ in New York, 
and since tested its acceptability with an English 
audience at Manchester, was also desirous of trying 
its effects on London critics. The comedy, accord- 
ingly, was produced on Saturday; and proved to be 
very much what we expected,-——a rattling, touch- 
and-go, improbable medley of incidents, in which 
as much as possible was trusted to action, and little 
to dialogue. The plot would be slight even for a 
farce. A married couple, M7. and Mrs. Waverly 
(Mr. George Jordan and Miss Rose Leclercq), 
suffering under a plethora of happiness, consult 
separately Dr. Suvage and his Wife (Mr. Brougham 
and Miss Carlotta Leclereq) on their case; and 
are advised, unknown to each other, to get up 4 
little flirtation, that, by the production of jealous 
excitement, they may become more sensible of 
their real love for each other. What, however, is 
commenced in sport, soon acquires the force of 
earnest; and Mr. Waverly and Mrs. Savage are 
both thrown into terrific fits of the most malignant 
passion in nature, called by Dr. Young ‘‘ the hydra 
of calamities,” and by Shakspearemore mildly, “the 
green-eyed monster”; so that the most evil results 
may be expected from the reckless experiment. In 
a word, they are found to be “ playing with fire” 
indeed ; and are in imminent danger of being 
scorched in the encounter. In this view of the 
relation of parties there is some originality, and 
more ingenuity in the invention of situations to 
bring out the violence of contending passions. No 
sooner, however, has the author secured his point 
and his laugh, than down he brings the curtain, 
leaving the spectator to harmonize the incidents 
and supply for himself such connexion as may be 
wanting. The proceedings are further complicated 
by an underplot, of which Mr. Widdicombe is the 
hero—the assistant of Dr. Savage, who slily carries 
on a little business on his own account as a matrimo- 
nial agent, in his master’s name, and thus gets into his 
snare uncle Z'imothy Crabstick (Mr. Ryder), to the 
great annoyance of his sister Mrs. Crabstick (Mrs. 
Weston), who follows her brother to London. The 
old snarling bachelor is nearly entrapped into an 
union with Mrs. Waverly’s servant; and is only 
saved by the course which events take in the solu- 
tion of the great trial of hearts, in which the prin- 
cipals of the play are engaged. When the misery 
is brought to a climax, a diversion is readily 
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effected by a few words of explanation; and the 
curtain descends on a very lively and decidedly 
successful comedy. 


SrranD.—Mr. Byronhas given another burlesque 
to these boards, under the title of ‘Esmeralda; 
or, the ‘‘ Sensation ” Goat.’ The animus of the pro- 
duction is manifest in its title, and the execution is 
full of life, spirit and point. The reputation of the 
author for the reckless wit proper to pieces of this 
kind thronged the doors long before opening with 
expectant auditors, many of whom were disap- 

inted of admission. In structure, the burlesque, 
of course, follows the drama pretty closely ; but in 
dialogue and effects divaricates perceptibly. More 
than ever has Mr. Byron loaded his lines with 
double meanings and unexpected sounds, and 
brought forth the most excruciating lingual results ; 
meanwhile the audience delight in the torture which 
the Queen’s English suffers, as if language were 
not made for use but-sport, and its speakers had 
no feeling for its proprieties. The piece has been 
admirably placed on the stage. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than the gipsy groups in the old 
streets of Paris. The struggle in the belfry is 
after the approved fashion of Punch’s contests in 
the puppet-show; and the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame fights in a fashion which, though borrowed, 
is likely to increase his popularity. The cata- 
strophe must, of course, undergo a sea-change. 
The characters rejoice in a general revival, and 
unite in the finale. Most of the parodies, 
we should have mentioned, are derived from 
the Christy’s Minstrel-melodies. The scenery, 
painted by Mr. Albert Calcott, is most skilfully 
adapted to the limited arena. The performers 
revelled in the opportunity of excelling. Miss 
Marie Wilton, as Pierre Gringoire, the boy-poet, 
is elaborately furnished with appointments, and 
sings and dances with the utmost prettiness and 
sauciness ; and as Esmeralda Miss Fanny Josephs 
showed that she could both sing and act. Mr. 
James Rogers, as Claude Frollo, was well made 
up and romantically effective ; and Mr. J. Clarke, 
as the Hunchback, was as grotesque, as noisy and 
as irresistible as ever. The Goat, by Mr. Dan- 
vers, was a Welsh curiosity; and Mr. H. J. Tur- 
ner, as the Gipsy King Clopin, a perfect study of 
the street artiste. The whole performance, indeed, 
was wonderfully successful. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—That “long 
vacation” is no more, so far as remission of 
labour for our English musicians, it needs not 
to be told. With October, however, our regu- 
lar English winter of six months sets in, this 
year with unusual spirit and merriment. Madame 
Goldschmidt is about (as was to be foreseen) to 
sing in London and elsewhere in a series of 
grand concerts, with Herr Goldschmidt as her 
conductor. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison are 
setting to work again, with gay promise of novel- 
ties. We shall be hearing presently of Monday 
Popular Concerts and Friday Exeter Hall Oratorios 
—the more the better; let only the weary routine 
of performance of known and approved master- 
pieces be varied. In England, however, as else- 
where, we shall as yet be for a few weeks to come, 
not in the promised land, so much as in the land 
of promise. This is, then, the time for stringing 
together a few foreign items of news, which either 
may have escaped notice, or else belong to the hour. 

Opera matters look illin Italy. At Naples (who 
can wonder in the present posture of affairs ?) the 
manager of San Carlo has “ thrown up his book.” 
—At La Scala, Milan, Madame Colson, a third-rate 
French prima donna, has been singing in ‘Don 
Pasquale’ without much success.—At Florence, 
we read, Madame Vera-Lorini, in the ‘Giuditta’ 
of Signor Peri, has been received enthusiastically. 
Some may recollect that the Athenwum has always 
had some expectations from this composer. The 
above ‘ Giuditta,’ and Signor Peri’s ‘ Vittore Pi- 
sani,’ too, figure in the programme for the winter of 
the Italian Opera House at Madrid. By this it would 
seem as if the master’s reputation was beginning 
to travel. How long will it be ere it reaches Paris 
or London (~The Italian Opera of the French 
capital, which has just commenced its season, will 
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perhaps be rather retrospective than experimental 
for 1861-2—since “its start” was made with ‘Il 
Matrimonio,’ sung by Mesdames Penco, Alboni 
and Battu, MM. Bélart, Badiali and Zucchini; and 
stress is laid on a coming revival there of Mozart’s 
‘ Cosi.’—Malle. Patti and the sisters Marchisio are 
to sing in Italian opera at Berlin during the 
winter. The opening of the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburg has been retarded, by the death of M. 
Cavos, the manager. 


German papers tell us, that the coronation music 
of the King of Prussia, at Kénigsberg, has been 
confided to M. Meyerbeer, who has undertaken to 
compose for the occasion a Hymnand March; there- 
by adding another to the list of like compositions 
by him, which is becoming long in disproportion to 
that of his operas.— Herr Tschiesche, whom the 
oldest German opera-hunters must remember as a 
full-grown basso, has only just retired from the stage 
at Berlin.—A new opera, by Herr Hiller, is to be 
performed during the winter, entitled ‘The Cata- 
combs.’—At Vienna, things seem coming to a 
pass, if no one is to be found more capable of 
singing the hero’s part in ‘Robert le Diable’ than 
Herr Stigelli Herr Berwald, the Swedish com- 
poser, some of whose music, it may be remembered, 
was performed in London, during the season, has 
just died at Stockholm, at an advanced age. 


The new grand organ, announced as in prepara- 
tion for the Hall of the Conservatory in Brussels, 
was opened the other day at the National Festivals. 
Our neighbours (given in their musical doings to no 
small amount of self-admiration) are instructed 
that this is to be “ the model organ.” M. Lemmens 
was the principal player. 





MISCELLANEA 


Lichfield Cathedral.—This Cathedral is to be re- 
opened on the 23rd inst., a date considerably earlier 
than was expected. The reasons why it has been 
considered desirable to do this are thus stated in 
a report addressed to the subscribers towards the 
late restorations. Firstly, that the whole area 
might be available on the various occasions which 
collect within it large numbers of worshippers from 
different parts of the diocese. Future progress 
in the restorations will not interrupt the daily 
services. It appears also that if the re-opening 
were postponed until all deficiencies are supplied, 
many years must pass before the entire Cathedral 
can be presented to the diocese. ‘‘If,” the state- 
ment goes on to say, ‘“‘as is already the case, 
5,0001. has been contributed towards the restoration, 
it cannot be doubted that a like sum must be raised 
to secure completion.” The following details show 
what remains to be done: “The reredos (estimated 
cost 2,300/.) with the sedilia, the fitting up of the 
Lady Chapel for an early service, screens east of 
the stall-work, pulpit and due supply of seats, the 
restoration of the windows in the south transept 
aisle, the re-flooring of the greater part of the area, 
the repairing of the arcading of the nave, the 
improvement of the Debased west window, the 
restoration of the Chapter House and library, the 
provision of vestries, and by degrees perhaps the 
introduction of additional stained glass windows, 
-—these works will be proceeded with as means for 
their execution are provided.” The same statement 
thus specifies what has already been done towards 
a complete restoration of this building. ‘It will 
be seen with satisfaction that the liberality of the 
diocese has enabled the greater part of the dilapi- 
dated or wantonly destroyed stone-work to be 
restored, the whitewash of long standing re- 
moved, the Bishop’s throne and stall-work to be 
completed, the pavement of the choir to be ordered 
(although it will not be entirely laid), and a light 
and open screen to be substituted for the former 
complete separation of the church into two parts ; 
besides the introduction of many costly requisites, 
the organ, the font, the lecterns, with Bible and 
Litany desk, lighting standards and candlesticks, 
books of service, embroidered altar-cloth, poors’- 
box, &c., many of which have been the gifts of 
individual benefactors. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. H.—H. J. H.—G. E. W.—S. 
T. B.—G, R.—Pimento—J. D.—D. J.—J. W. C.—received. 
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“‘tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, 
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THE ‘THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN’ SERIES. 


In Six Vols. feap. cloth, price 15s., viz. :— 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 2 vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, 2 vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. 1 vol. 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. 1 vol. 
Or sold separately, price 2s. 6d. each, as follows :— 

° + _ oye 
Things Not Generally Known Familiarly 
Explained. 

A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


First Series. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“ A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a book as 


full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed."’"—Pune 


Things Not Generally Known Familiarly 
Explained, 
Second Series. Tenth Thousand. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
“©The Second Series is quite as good as the first.” —Critic. 


Curiosities of Science. 
First Series. (‘Things not Generally Known’ in Science.) 
Feap. 28. 6d. cloth. 


Curiosities of Science. 
Second Series. (* Things not Generally Known’ in Science.) 
Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Curiosities of History. 
A book for Old and woune. ( Things not Generally Known’ in 
History.) Tenth Thousand. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
*“* We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-room, 
or one more useful for the school-room.”’—Art-Journal. 


Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. 


Last Volume of ‘ Things not Generally Known.’ Sixth Thousand. 
Feap. 28. 6d. cloth. 


SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 


CONTAINING 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE LIVES of the MOST CELEBRATED 
BRITISH AUTHORS, POETS, and PHILOSOPHERS; 
INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS; DIVINES, 
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By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. 
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Schools. &c., in a closely-printed volume, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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STORIES OF INVENTORS AND 


DISCOVERERS 
IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 53. cloth. 


MANUAL FOR ART-STUDENTS AND VISITORS TO THE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette, in small Svo. pp. 336, 6s. cloth, 


PAINTING 
POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 


With HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the PROGRESS of the ART. 
By THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, Painter, 
And JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
*,* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Feap. 58. cloth, with fine Portrait of Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and 
a Vignette of the New Oxford Museum, 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Exhibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of 
e past year in Mechanics and the Useful_ Arts, Natural 

Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology 

and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. , : 
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picture of the latest novelties of Science and the Arts. 
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By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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Master, JAII Oo} 
The book - on s 
has hitherto been a 
sulman pr 






n prophet opens a gateway through what 
dered an insurmountable barrier to Mus- 
es Its tes spiritual religion from dead forms 

and super titions ; off common ground of reconci 
Christians, Jews and Turks ; and promises to bring 
mori ul and pacific means, a far more important reformat 
East than is likely to be effected by Abdul-Aziz or the swe rd of 
the Wahabite 
London: Gé 















». Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
GERMAN MADE EASY. 
CHMIDT’'S (J. A. F.) GERMAN GUIDE, 

A Practical and Easy German Method for Beginners: Rules, 
en Grammatical Questions, and Vocabulary. Course L., I. 
Second Edition. In1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 33. 

The Same. First Course. Second Edi- 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Same. Second Course. Second Edi- 

18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


The Same. Third Course, for more 
advanced Students. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
*,* Schmidt's Guide is on Ahn’s Method, improved by a Pro- 
fessor who has had many ws’ practice in teaching Ge 
} 





tion. 








tion. 











this country. The two t Courses in one form an excelle nt 
| School-Book. 

SCHMIDT’S GERMAN READING-BOOK 
| for BEGINNERS: a Companion to the ‘German Guide.’ lzmo. 


| cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SCHMIDT'S The BOY and the BIBLE: 2 
to which is added, a Second Version, with the 
English Interlinear Tri inslation, on the Hamiltonian Method. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, reet, Covent-garden, Lon- 











don ; and 20, South Fredérick-¢ street, Edinb argh. wes ea 
BEST FOREIGN MAPS. 
NV EXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST 
INDIES.— tape rt’s Map of Tropical America North of the 
Equator. (Scale 1: 1,400,000.) Six large Sheets, Coloured, 123. 
ENTRAL AMERICA. _— Kiepert’s Map of 
Central America. Scale, 1:2,000,00).) Four Coloured 
| Sheets, 8 
EBANON, SYRIA.—Van de Velde’s Map of 
the Lebanon District of Syria. Coloured, 2s. 6d. 
EDITERRANEAN and BLACK SEA.— 


ras 


| 

'\ Lange’s Map of the Mediterranean and Black 8 
| surrounding Countries. In Nine Coloured Sheets, fe 
lished by the Austrian Lloyd, iiasnan 248. 


JOLAND, WEST RUSSIA, 
PROVINCES, and the LOWER DANUBE (Hungary). 
H. Kiepert. ‘Two Coloured Sheets, folio, 5s. 





th the 
Pu 





the BA LTIC 


HE WORLD.—Kiepert’s Map of the World 
on Mercator’s Projection. Eight Coloured Sheets, imperial 
folio, 128. ; or, mounted and varnished with rollers, 21s. 
yj ILLIAMS & NORGATE’ S MAP.-CATA- 
LOGUE, post free for one stamp. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 33. 6d. 
ORDON-TRAINING of FRUIT-TREES, 
Diagonal, Vertical, Spiral and Horizontal, adapted to, the 
Qrchard-House and Qpen-Air Culture. By the Rev. T. COL- 
LINGS BREHAUT. 

‘«] like your book very much ; it will do much good, and teach 
to think before they prune.”—Thomas Rivers, Author of 
Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ to the Author. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 











In crown 8yo. with 486 Figures on Wood, price 12s. 


GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By 

WILLIAM BRISTOW, F.G.5., of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


YE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of 

PHYSICIANS of LONDON; compiled from the Annals of 

the College, and from other Authentic Sources. By WILLIAM 

MUNK, M.D., Fellow of the College, &c. Volume the Second, 
from 1700 to 1800. 


*,* Vou. 1., from 1518 to 1700, may also be had, price 12s. 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY BY LANE AND 
OTHERS. 
Now ready, Volume L. in 8vo. price 258. 


OOPER’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
. SURGERY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of SURGICAL 
SCIENCE. New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 
by SAMUEL A. LANE, Surgeon to St. Mary’s and Consulting 
Surgeon to the Lock Hospitals ; Lecturer on Clinical Surgery at 
St. Mary’s oe ; assisted by various eminent Surgeons. In 
Two Volumes ; Volume the First. 

London: Longman, Green and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; 
Ww hittaker and Co.; Houlston and Wright ; . Renshaw; J. 
Churchill ; Bickers and Bush; G. Routledge and Co.; W. Tegg; 
J. Waller; Hall and Co.; W. Allan: J. Cornish; and C. Daly. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and Maclachlan, Stewart and Co. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. ; and Fannin and Co. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


HE SILVER CORD. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘ The Gordian Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &e. 
he A very curious and powerful story.”—A theneum. 

‘There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. 
Almost every chapter has its own striking situation allotted to it, 
and we are constantly kept on the alert, watching for something 
even more startling than all that has gone before.” 

Saturday Review. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Just published, 


DAN T E’S 


INFERN O, 


(IN THE ORIGINAL). 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


In folio, cloth, price 100 francs. 


‘‘Here is what may be styled a volume royal, folio, broad margined, luminously printed upon the purest paper, and 


edited, with care, from the Cominian text, as the foundation of the present version. 
compositions of M. G. Doré will obtain admiration from a wide circle. 


pr ) The telling, bold and dramatic 
Thousands will go down in fancy with the living 


artist into the shades of Hell, and be so impressed by his photographical vigour that they may even know how ‘in the 
thinking it reneweth fear’ to have once seen such monstrous shadows, sullen flames and dismal regions."—Atheneum. 


L. Hacuzrte & Co. Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


SAID AND DONE! 


Smitu, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, 


.- THE CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 22 (for OCTOBER), price ONE SHILLING, with Two Dlustrations. 
CONTENTS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXI. Treats of Dancing, Dining, Dying. —XXIL. Pulvis et Umbra Sumus. 


FORCE. 
BAB LAMBERT. 
THE HERRING HARVEST. 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By ONE OF THE FIRM. 
Chapter VII. Miss Brown pleads her own Case, and Mr. Robinson walks on Blackfriars Bridge. —VIIL Mr. Brisket 
thinks he sees his Way, and Mr. Robinson again walks on Blackfriars Bridge.—LX. Showing how Mr. Robinson 


was employed on the Opening Day. 
THE PICTURE SALE. (With an Illustration.) 
ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BARBARA FLEMING’S FIDELITY. 
THE FIRST GERMAN SHOOTING-MATCH. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Chapter XL. Perplexities.—XIII. The Monk and the Cavalier. 
Suita, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





BOOtTH’S 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five and Ten Guineas. 
any Amount, according to the supply required. 


Supplied at one time. 


Preussischer Jahrbiicher, &c. 


CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on application. 





YUM 


LIBRAR Y. 


307, REGENT-STREET, W., 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 


To which have been united the Libraries formerly conducted by Messrs. CHURTON, Holles-street ; HODGSON, 
Marylebone-street; and SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to 
GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS in the large number of Volumes 
All the New Books taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

The best French, German and Italian Books also added immediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes—Revue Contemporaine—Rivista Contemporanea— 
The collection of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 1786. 


_ A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES (withdrawn from circulation), and of NEW BOOKS of the PAST SEASON, 
being clean and perfect Copies of the most Popular Works of the day, at very REDUCED PRICES, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES: Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopcson’s, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’s, 
307, Regent-street, London, W. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
FORTHCOMING LIST. 


—>——_ 


In 2 yols. crown Syvo, price 21s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. By G. DE ey oo With 


numerous Additions. October 16. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CRIMINAL LAW. By J. Fitzjames 


STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. 





Tn crown 8yo. 


The LETTER and the SPIRIT. Six 


Sermons on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture preached before 

the University of Oxford. By the Rey. C. P. CHRETIEN, 

ref of Oriel College, Oxford; and Rector of Cholderton, 
ilts. 





In 1 vol. 8yo. cloth, 


PRIVATE LAW among the RO- 


MANS. From the Pandects. By J. G. PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 





In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 58. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY for the 


YOUNG. By the AUTHOR of ‘MIA and CHARLIE,’ &e. 





SERMONS PREACHED in HAR- 


ROW SCHOOL CHAPEL. By the Rev. H. MONTAGU 
BUTLER, Head-Master of the School, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, the 


ARTIST. By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from his Works. 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 318. 6d. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By 


the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.’ 
Lin October. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS 


and LYRICS. [October 20. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
TRACTS for PRIESTS and PEOPLE. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


FIRST SERIES, handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s., 
is now ready. 


The TRACTS contained in the First Series are sold separately, 
price One Shilling each. 
I. of the Second Series of TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND 


No. 
PEOPLE will be published early in October, and others are in 
progress, and will speedily follow. 





CAVOUR: a Memoir. With a Por- 


trait from an Original Photograph. By E. DICEY, Author 
of ‘ Rome in 1860.’ 6g. 6d. 





PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. 


By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. Translated, with the Author's 
Revision, by E. C. OTTE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 





The PRISON CHAPLAIN: a Me- 


MOTR of the Rev. JOHN CLAY, late Chaplain of Preston 
Gaol. With Selections from his Correspondence, and a Sketch 
of Prison Discipline in England. By his Son, Rey. WALTER 
LOWE CLAY. 8yvo. 158. 





Maomitnan & Co, London and Cambridge. 
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Now ready, in 12mo. size, price 68. 6d. cloth, 
A SCHOOL EDITION OF 
R. OLLENDORFF’s FRENCH METHOD. 
London: Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Co. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Now ready, price 3s. 61. cloth, 
HE GERMANIA and AGRICOLA of 
TACITUS, with English Notes. By the Rey. PERCIVAL 
FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Whittaker & Co. and George Bell. 





Second Edition, price 1s.; or post free for 13 stamps, 


GUIDE to INDIAN INVESTMENTS. 
By a MANCHESTER MAN. With an Introduction ex- 
posing the Hollowness of Indian Guarantees. 
_Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 








his day, post 8vo. sewed, price 3. : 

ICHARD CHUR DE LION: 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Patern¢ oster-row. 


London: 








Fourth Edition, price 1s. cloth, red ony 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, from Griesbach’s 
Text. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Hatfield, Tottenham-court-road. ET a 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6d. 


RACTS for the THOUGHTFUL 

RELIG TOUS CONDITION of the AGE. 
STRIFE of SECT 

London: Simpkin, Marsha all & Ci ‘o. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


NATCHES of SONG, Sacred and Secular. —_ 
aan antly bound in blue and gold, price 3s. 6d. demy 12mo. 
SNATCHES of SONG, comprising nearly 2 200 hitherto unpub lished 
Songs and He Sacred and Secular, written expressly for 
Music, by W. 8. Pz ASSMORE, Author of ‘The Pearl of Days,’ 
1 the Year Round,’ ‘The Bird of Song,’ ‘ Watch and Pray,’ 

. Olde Redcliffe,’ and numerous other popular Lyrics. 
Richardson & Son, 26, Paternoster-row, and at Dublin and 

Derby; 3 or ir of the Author, 1, Forefield-place, Bath. 


on the 
No. I. The 





~~ Crown 8yo. illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


Marra under the PHC@NICIANS, 
oe and ENGLISH. 
y WILLIAM TALLACK, 
Author ye Friendly Sketches in Americ: * 
** It [the book] is probably the best Guide the intended visitor to 
Malta can take with him. In a tone partly historical, partly 


scientific, partly antiquarian, and everywhere religious, the author 
lls us about all that is interesting in Malta, from the Bakery to 








the Religious Procession of Passion Week ; from the Cabiri to the 
hammer-headed sharks.” —Literary Gaze tte. 
‘A very valuable and interesting little volume.” 


London : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bisho 





rring He veld. 
sate-street W ithout, LE 





NEW EDITION OF STEW. ART’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. bound, with 11 Maps, 
GEO- 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN 
GRAPHY, POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and) MATHE- 
MATICAL: with a Chi upter on the Ancient Ge graphy of Pales- 
tine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology,a G Nos ry of Geogra- 
hical Nz ames, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, Questions ig 

2xamination, &c. 3y_ the Rev. SX. STEWART, LL.L 
Eighteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this Edition 
of ‘ “Stews art’s Modern Geography,’ in order to adapt it to the many 
important geographical discoveries and political changes of the 
last few eventful years. It is enlarged in size by the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of new matter, and by the use of a more 
distinct type: while advantage has | taken of the thorough 
revision to which every pa Was St ed, to improve it in 
several other respects. Among the vdaitions will be found an 
Alphabetical Table of the Chief Roots of Geographical Names. 


_Edinburgir: Oliver. & Boyd. »_ London: Si impkin, Me ar arsh all & Co. 























(jOBSETzsS WORKS FOR SELF- 
INSTRUCTION. 
ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK: with Progres- 


sive Reading Lessons, Fables, &c. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: intended for the Use 


- Snnooes and of Young Persons in general. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
cloth. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Instructions 
for the Learning of French. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

EXERCISES to THE SAME: with 
Feap. 8vo. 28. cloth. 

LATIN GRAMMAR: 
Boys. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

ADVICE to YOUNG MEN, and (incidentally) 
to YOUNG WOMEN in the Middle and Higher Ranks of 
Life. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

POOR MAN’S FRIEND: a Defence of the 
Rights of those _ do the Work, and Fight the Battles. 
Feap. 8vo. 8d. lim 

COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing every 


matter deemed useful in c pave ting the Affairs of ali abourer’s 
Family. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GARDENER: containing full In- 


apg for the Cultivation_of Plants, Fruit vy rees, Vege- 
tables, Flower Growing, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER 
of Domestic Economy, for the 
undertake the Superintendence 
By MISS COBBETT. 


KEY. 
for the Use of English 


: or, Manual 
Use of Young Ladies who 
of their own : Housekeeping. 
Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


COBBETT’S (WILLIL: AM) LIFE—Social, Lite- 
rary, and Political. Partly RE ee and continued 
by his Son, JAMES PACL COBBETT, Barrister-at-Law. 


Feap. 8vo. n preparation 
Griffin, Bohn & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 





Now ready, Part I. price 6d. will be completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA: 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN and JEWISH SECTS, DENOMINATIONS and HERESIES ; HISTORY of DOGMAs, 
RITES, SACRAMENTS, CEREMONIES, &c.; LITURGIES, CREEDS, CONFESSIONS, 
MONASTIC and RELIGIOUS ORDERS, &c. 
JOHN EADIE, D.D. LLD. 


Assisted by numerous Contributors. 


By 
W. WESLEY, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ooo 





Just out, in 4 vols. price 10. 11s. 6d. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 
A FACT ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 


Tripner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE MESSRS. CHAMBERS, 


This day is published, in 12mo. Part I. price 8d., and No. I. price 2d. of 


THE ECONOMIC AND COMPREHENSIVE 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Containing nearly Eighty Thousand Words. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, at 8d., or about Thirty Weekly Numbers, at 2d. each. 
Detailed Prospectuses may be had from any Bookseller, or from the Publishers. 


W. & R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES. 
By GEORGE CRAIK, LL.D. 
Professor of History and of English Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Contents :—Introductory—Original English, commonly called Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon—Second English, called Semi- 
Saxon—Third English—Mixed or Compound E nglish—Middle and Latter Part of the Seventeenth Century—The Century 
between the English and French Revolutions—The Latter Part of the Eighteenth Century—The Nineteenth Century- 
The Last Age of the Georges—The Victorian Age. 


London: GrirFIN, Boun & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





NEW WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


To appear in Monthly Parts, post Svo. price 1s. each, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS, 
EXPERIMENTAL AND APPLIED. 


By Prof. A. GANOT. 
Translated and Edited, from the Ninth Edition, with the Author’s sanction, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., - C.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics, Cheltenham College. 


Each Part will contain 72 pages, illustrated with 30 Engravings in the Text; the whole forming when nail a 
volume post 8vo. of 700 pages and 600 Engrayings. 


Part I. now ready. 





Now ready, Part II. with 4 Plates (2 coloured), and Explanations, large folio, price 15s., and on India Paper, 1/. 


ANATOMY (THE) OF THE EXTERNAL 
FORM OF THE HORSE. 


By J. J. LUPTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Containing the LEG, FOOT, MOUTH, and FRONT and BACK VIEW of the HORSE. 
*,* CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC WORKS gratis. 


London: H. BatLurbre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. New York: BAILii=RE BROTHERS, 
440, Broadway. Melbourne: J. T, BAILLIBRE, Bookseller, Collins-street East. 
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THE VICTORIES OF LOVE, 


A NEW POEM, by COVENTRY PATMORE, 
Author of ‘ The Angel in the House,’ 
Will appear Serially in the OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER Numbers of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Macmittan & Co. Cambridge and London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In January, 1858, Mr. MUDIE advertised his intention to increase his Library by the addition of ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. He has now the gratification of announcing that this design has been more 
than accomplished—upwards of HALF A MILLION VOLUMES having been added since that date. 

The Books thus provided consist chiefly of Works of History, BiogkarHy, TRAVEL, and the HigHER Ciass oF 
Fiction, in the following proportion :— 








HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY .. oe oe ee oe ee oe 123,279 
TRAVEL and ADVENTURE ee oe one es oe 71,646 
FICTION oe ee oe oe ee oe ee ee oe 237,546 
MISCELLANEOUS, including Works of Science and Religion, and the Leading Reviews 115,518 

547,989 


The present rate of increase will be continued during the ensuing Season, the preference being given as before to 
Works of permanent interest and value. 


New OXFORD-STREET, OCTOBER, 1861. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, AND READING-ROOMS, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


ARE SUPPLIED FROM THIS EXTENSIVE LIBRARY WITH A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF NEW AND 
CHOICE BOOKS ON HIRE. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time (all New), FIVE GUINEAS per ANNUM, 
AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, 
Commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain Constant Supplies of the 


Best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the Higher Class of Fiction, without disappoint- 
ment or delay. 


Lists of the Principal New Works and New Editions at present in Circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-streét, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are recom- 
mended to obtain C. FE. MUDIE’S Revised List of Surplus 
Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from his Library for Sale. 
This List comprises many of the best Books of the Past and Pre- 
sent Season, cut and uncut ; also a Selection of Works, well bound, 
and adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 














The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make i diate application. There have already been Three 
Divisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 

To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 


Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 





£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


to Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
deg tich advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
: The Assets of the Company at the 31st of December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 
een invested in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply tg the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

By order, E, L, BOYD, Resident Director. 


XUM 





Just published, price coly 14s. richly bound in cloth, in 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. (750 pp.), with Twenty-six Plates of Fac-similes, 
LECTURES on the MS. MATERIALS of 

ANCIENT IRISH_HISTORY. By EUGENE O’CURRY, 
M.R.I.A., Professor of Irish History and Archxology in the 
Catholic University of Ireland. 


Dublin: James Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay, and 22, Paternoster- 
row, London. 


LLUMINATION.—Laing’s Edition of 
m= of ILLUMINATION: Woodcut Illustrations. 


LAING’S COMPANION to MANUAL of 
ILLUMINATION. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 28. 6d. 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
TO PRINCIPALS OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
TEU BNER’S GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, in good large type, edited by the first German 
Scholars :—Cesar, 1s. 6d.—Corn. Nepos, 6d.—Tacitus, 2s. 6d.— 
Virgil, 1s. 6d.—Livy, 6 vols. each 1s. 4d.—Sophocles, 2s.—Ovid, 
Metam. 1s.—Horace, 1s.—Homer’s Iliad, 2s.—Odyssey, 28.— 
a 








meen, Anabasis, 1s.—Memorabilia, 6d., &. &c. Usual 
liscount. 

Complete Lists of 100 Volumes published on application to 

, Williams & Norgate, ag He of Foreign Books, 14, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 
New Editions are now ready of all the Books in 


ATSON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Specimens post free on application to the Publisher. 
George Watson, Publisher, Glasgow; W. Kent & Co. London. 


Just published, 


(THE INDUCTION COIL: being an Explana- 
tion of the Principles of its Construction, with a Descrip- 
tion of Experiments illustrative of the Phenomena of the Induced 
Current. By H. M. NOAD, Ph.D. F.R.S. &. With 40 Wood- 
cuts, cloth, 3s. 
W. Ladd, 11 and 12, Beak-street, Regent-street, W. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of the ‘Conversations on 
Grammar.’ With Copper-plate Engravings. Revised and cor- 
rected by her Daughter, LADY LEIGHTON. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 

















Now ready, in 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELTIC INSCRIPTIONS on GAULISH and 
BRITISH COINS, intended to supply Materials for the 
Early History of Great Britain; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words, and an Atlas of Coins. By BEALE POSTE. 
By the same Author, 
BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; or, New 
Facts and Rectifications of Ancient British History. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


BRITANNIA ANTIQUA;; or, Ancient 
Britain brought within the Limits of Authentic History: a 
Sequel to the ‘ Britannic Researches.’ 8vo. cloth, lds. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
FOR OCTOBER. 





DEMOSTHENES’ PRIVATE 


AND 


OTHER ORATIONS, 


VIZ, 
Against TIMOCRATES, ARISTOGITON, APHOBUS, ONE- 
TOR, ZENOTHEMIS, APATURIUS, PHORMIO, LACRI- 
TUS, PANT EZENETUS, NAUSIMACHUS, BEOTUS, SPUDIAS, 
PHZENIPPUS, and for PHORMIO. 
Translated, with Notes and Appendices, 
By CHartes Rann KENNEDY. 
Forming the Fourrn Votvume of the complete Works. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 


HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S. 
LIBRARY 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


THE 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


With the Prefaces of Mr. CROKER, LORD DOVER and others, 
The Notes of all previous Editors, and additional Notes 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Illustrated with numerous fine Portraits, engraved on Steel. 
To be completed in 9 yols. 
VOL. VII. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
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Just published, in post 8yo. cloth, price 68. 
peor of BARON LARREY, Surgeon- 
in-Chief of the Grande Armée. From the French. 

London: 1: Henry ; Renshav 5 strand. 


lHE PRIMITIVE and PRESENT STATE 
of MAN. In Blank Verse. 1s. By Rev. RD. GASCOYNE, 
M.A., Bath. : x 
Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt, London. 














This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


ULES, FORMULZ®, and TABLES for the 

VALUATION of ESTATES, in Possession or in Reversion ; 

with New Rulesand Tables for ascertaining the correct market 

value or fair price to be given for Annuities, Reversions, Ad- 

Torsone, and Next Presentations, in order to secure to the pur- 

haser a certain rate of interest on equitable terms. By W 
DuW NING BIDEN, F.G.S. 

London: Charles & Edwin Lay yton, Fleet- street. 














Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 32 stamps 
1 ISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By THOS. 


HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases 
of the skin, 2 A, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. This new 
Ec dition conts uins a chapter on the T urkish Bath. 

“Mr. Hunt has acer aes iseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


_Tondon: T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 





JOHNSTON'S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
MHE BRITISH ISLES. Uniform with the 
First and Second Series. Size, 50 by 42 inches. Price, 
coloured, on rollers, 103. unvarnished ; or 12s. varnished. 
re Catalogues of all these Works free on application. 
w. K. Johnston, Geographer to the Queen, Edinburgh ; 
E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, London. 


On In October the 16th will be pub lished, a 3 vols, exo crown 8yo. ro. cloth, 
e 31s. 6d 


price 
yTo- BROWN AT OXFORD. 
Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magaz 

By the Author of 
*TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS,’ 


London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d. 

TXHE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST A 

SERVICE OF CHRIST, considered in THREE SERMONS 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in bruary, 1861, 
To which are appended a few Remarks upon the Present State of 
Religious Feeling. 

By FRANCIS FRANCE, B.D. 
Archde acon af Ely, and Fellow of St. John’s College 

Deighton, Bell & Co. _ Lon aon: Bell & Dz slay. 


YD THE 






mo 








Now ready, 


"¢ & 


price 53. 


PiIi©CGt wv & 


U 


With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 


] E §; 
By GEORGE eS eee aes 
Author of * W illiam Hogar ‘Seven Sons of Mammo yn,’ 
* Twice 4 ‘the Clock,’ &c. 


[October 1st. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. price 15s. 
MABEL’S CROSS: a Novel. 
By E. M. P. 
Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


London: 





BURNET ON PAINTING 
In 4to. price 47. 103. 


A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated, Ld 130 Etchings, from celebrated Pic- 
tures. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The tevin be had separately, 
1. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. 1. 5s. 
2. ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 153. 
3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edition. 18s. 
4. ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. 11, lls, 6d. 





pe In royal 4to. with. Proof Impr 


ons of the Plates on India 
ind a Portrait of the Autl BP half-t 


r. rice 81. &. yound 









rilt tops. 

“Fo "the orthodox in Art-matters, ‘ Burnet’ is a‘ household 
word,’ and is regarded as an ¢ vuthority sound as Sir Joshua him- 
self.” — Westminster Review. 

J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer- “street, Golden-square, W. 


CONVERSATION IN FR ENCH FOR PUPILS IN cL ASSES, 











Corrected to 1861, and improved, l4th Edi 38. 6d. 
YHE NEW FRENCH MANU AL, and 
TRAVELLER’S COMPANION: containing = Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation; a Copious Vocahi u very 
complete Series of Dialogues on Topics of Every- Bar ‘Life : Dia- 
logues on the Principal es ae Tours, and « m the Object 
interest in Paris; with 1 iden 


Author 





With a Map 
The Standar h and i. 
lish Languages,’ 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS.—264 crown 8vo. pages, 38. 
Tt AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: 260 

Conversations in French and English alternately; each 
Exercise consisting of Questions and Answers of Every-day Use; 








With a Dictionary of 10,000 Words and numerous Idioms. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 
Conversations upon the or ainaxy Topics of Life, and Extracts 
from French Writers. 5g. & 


HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLé ASS- 
BOOK ; or, Grammar of French Grammars. 45) 8yo. page 

HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, Key 
to the above Work. 5s. 6d. 


These Modern Works are adopted in Colle and Gramr 
0 »p olleges and Grammar 
Schools throughout the kingdom. se i ee 


London: W. Allan; Dulau & Co.; Simpkin & Co. 








28. 6d. purple cloth boards, gilt letters, 


OME’S ORDERS NOT VALID IN ENG- 
LAND’S CHURCH. By LEX ANGLICANA. 
‘ An array of argument, in a small compass, of no insignificant 
ie uracter. ecore 
Wertheim | & Co. 
Booksellers. 


24, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; and all 


NHE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of Dr. DOYLE ( 5. K. L.), Bishop 4 eae and 
Leighlin. By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK J.P., Bio- 
grapher of Lord Clone urry and Lady Morgan. ‘“ Full of amusing 
and instructive matter. Spectator. ‘A true portraiture.”— 








| Atheneum. * Admirable. I Perfectly Boswellian in effect.” —Press. 
London: Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row. 
THE ANNOTATED EDITION of the 


BRITISH POETS. Edited by ROBERT BELL. 29 vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 
New Editions of the following now ready :— 


SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. With Notes and 


Memoir. 23. 6d. 


DRY DEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Including 


a complete Collection of his Frolognes and Epilogues, with a 
Memoir and Notes. 3 vols. 78. 6¢ 
With 


COWPER’S POETIC AL WORKS. 
Tllustrative Seleetions from the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, 
Darwin, anc ayley. With Notes and Memoirs, conts uining 
unpublished Letters of Cowper. “8 yols. 7s. 6d. 

EARL of 


POETICAL WORKS of the 
8U BEey. of MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS POETS, and_ of 
SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. With Notes and Memoirs. 


2s. 6d. 
Ay Griffin, Bohn & Co. Stationer’s Hall-court, London. 


H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
of the late ANDREW ROSs) 
Respectfully begs to inform the Scientific = ublic that os exclu- 
sively manufactures the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording to A. R.’s processes, who has also Seccomiadl ~ him the 
whole of that faculty. 

For particulars of J. H. D.’s recent IMPROV EMENTS in 
MICROSCUPIC OBJECT -GLASSES, _PHUTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on application at 

19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford- street, W. haha 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 
a Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining great portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
> late-Holders, and all needful Apparatus, of best Quality only. 
—LENSES by Koss, Lerebours and Vallantin 

COLLUDIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur 
or Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations.—Illustrated Catalogue, free, on 
application. ULTON & BARNITT, 

Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 














AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 
| &e. &e. 


| 

|6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 

LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu- 


facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
| Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
| addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. 


| of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


In the case 


‘only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 


September, 1861. 


CATALOGUES, 
|ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 


giving full particulars respect- 


on application, or sent post free, 


2 richly bound vols. large 8 8yo. handsomely illustrated (1,100 pp.), 
price 4 











ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
. - axe BOM ANY ee Nem 
may be provided against by an Annual Pa t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Comes” 
which secures 1,000/, at death by Accident, or 6l. weekly for ; al 
_ NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
0 PERSUN in every TWELVE insured 
by ACCIDENT.) ‘™Uured yearly 


75,0001. has been already PAID as COMPENSATION, 
For farther information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway a or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad-street, 
NUAL INCOME, 40,0002. 
oAPITAL ONE MILGION. 
Ww Ti IAM J. VIAN,S 
64, Cornbill, E.C., January, ys él. Booretary, 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSUR RANCE 
COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1338, 


Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 

O'B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. oe Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. oy} 
William Elliott, M D. 
Robert Ellis, Esq. 

P, Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Gladstone, Esq. /alter Charles vi caning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. William White, Esq 
Every description of Life Assurance business is iia 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life and 
Keversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. The Assets are 340,0001., and the Income is over 63,000], 
per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions of considerable amount have already 
taken place. WILLIAM RATRAY, a 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1809. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


John “Jones, 
John Nolloth, i 64. 

Meaburn Btantland, Esq., M.P, 
Danie! Sutton, E 








Policies opened during the current year will be entitled at —_ 
distribution of Profits, in December, 1865, to rank for Five Yea 
Bonus, which at last jnvestigation ranged from 258. to 353, red 
cent. per annum on the sums assured, and it is expected that th 
great improvement in the business of the Company of la 
will beneticially affect the forthcoming one, 741 New Pol 
475,6491. having been opened last year. 

HEAD OFFICE—64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LUNDON OFFICE-—4, NEW BANK-BUILDINGS, 
LOTHBURY. 

The attention of those about to assure is specially directed to 
some New Tables of Premiums recently constructed for this Com- 
pany, which, with Formsof Proposals, &c., may be had as above, or 

will be forwarded free on application. 
BRUOBEKT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

_ October, 1861. 


LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


The usual HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND of 82. 6d. 0 Share 
on the eee of the Co mPAny, will be in course of Payment on 
and after THURSDAY, the 10th inst., between the hours of 
11 and 3 o'clock (Saturdays excepted) 

F. A. ENGELBACH, 


Dated the 5th October, 1861. Actuary and Secretary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, EstastisHEp 1710, 


Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s~ court Charing Cross; and No 
40, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London. 











Managers. 
CHARLES RICHARD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
ane Pisht Hon. W. Beresford, af James Weir Hogg, Bart. 


elix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie,M.P. Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys C ookerell; Esq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. 
Harvie Morton eee, Esq. 
Capt. H.G. Hamilton, R.N 
William John Hamilton, Esa. 
Joseph Hoare, a, 


Hleuty Francis 


Esq 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Charles K. Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, E 
Edward How ley Palmer, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq 
Lambert Pole, E 
Henry Rich, Es: 
Claude George ‘Thornton, Esq. 
ienry R. Tomkinson, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas Quarter,are here io reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Officesin TI mapa le 
street ; N Wigm 











Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, e-street, 
Cavendish- square; or to the Agents in the Country, on or befor 
the 14th day of OCTOBER, 1861, when the fifteen days, allowed by 
this Office, over and above the time for which they are insured, 
will expire. 
Insurances may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on tht 
premium and duty for every year, except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 


First Cvass. Srconp Cuass. Trmep Crass. 
18. 6d. per cent. 28. 6d. per cent. 48. 6d, percent. 
Farming Stock may now be insured at 5s. per cent. if c ane to 








a fair value, and situate in a district free from Incendia 
his Office insures Property in Foreign Countries,and t the Rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1960 
amounted to 216,27£ 
Special « Announcem nt,—The Policies of this ene 
tend to cover Losses occasioned by Explosion of G 


M ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 25), 

OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to renew the Lease “of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joun Mort1ock 
is anxious to decrease his RICH Stock, and is prepared te ms ake 
a great allowance for Cash.—250, OXFORD-STREET, and 53 
PARK-STREET, near Hyde Park. eo 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fonrelcs 
AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL AC ADEMY.1, 
Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, f ~~ 
they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine At 
Baggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearivg throu ug 
the Custom House, &.; and that they undertake the sh pe 
effects to all parts of the world. Lists of their Corresponde a 
abroad, and acueey information, may be had on application t 
their Office above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenve, 24, a 
Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty Mgt 
Packer and Custom-H ouse — an the French Court and bat 
Musée Royal.—Messrs. J. C. have added to their 0 
business that of EAST INDIA “AGENCY in all its branches. 
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T\E NT, ~ Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker "to the Queen and Prince Consort, and Maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, aud 34, 
Royal Exchange. _ 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Oar GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
lass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 = 
Glass Dessert 21. 
All Articles marked in plain Heures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


BIRMINGH- \M—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


MHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 


(0.,Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 28. 8d., bg ‘0d., 38. and 48. ; rich Souchong, 38. 8d., 











ga, 10d. and 48. Pure Cc rfiees, 18., 1s. 2d., 18.3d., 18.4d., 1s. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
toany re ilwa, y-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
rent fre ugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 





eight woe Wy of the City. 


EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (“The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on aos *) Report 
mthe Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.—** Having purchased through my own 
ents, Li in the’ ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
Wr the several qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs. 
Strachan & Co., | have subjected the whole of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
nations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
A full Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, can be had 
mapplication to Messrs. Stracuan & Co, 26, Cornhill, E.C. London. 
Carts to all parts of London daily. 


{A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. H ARRINGTON PARKER 
&CO. 54, Pall Mall, and 144, Regent-street, Waterloo- ‘place, 8 5.W, 


GAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 


beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations 
of their world- renowned 
WORC ESTERSHIRE 8 SAUCE, 
E Purchasers should 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
xxx Sold Whe bee “ and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 




















cester ; } $8E & BLACKWEL ‘L, London, &c. &.; and 
by Grocers 0 eae universally. eed aS ~ ee 
AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 






TUCKEI PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respectfully warned oo wo apt ingore and imitations, 
which s me what of the general appearance of the SMEE’S 
SPRING 3 MATTRESS is ; carefully preserved, but all its essential 
advantages are sacrificed. 

WILLIAM SME 
Patent Right, are al 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES, 


ize No. 2 for ae ome — 258. 
” 37a. 6 


5 od. 
proportic "To be oo nined of almost all respect- 
able Upholsterers aud Bedding Ww arehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, ‘* Tucker’s Patent. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 

CHIMNEY- 2p IECES.—Buyers of the above are Hin mone | 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUKTO 
SHOW- ROOMS, | an contain such an assortment of EN 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIKE- 
IRONS and GENE RAL [RONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Br ight Stoves, with ormolu 
aud two sets of bars, 3l 153. to 331. 103.; Bronzed 
h standards, 78. to 5 ol, 128.; Steel Fende 8, 22, 158. to 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2J. 158. a oe 
; s, from 1l. &. to 80l.; Fire-irons, from 28. 3 

. 48,—The BURTON and all other PATENT Srov ES. 

with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 








& SONS, having now the entire of the 
le to announce the following considerably 








Other sizes’ 
















tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedstead 


«+ ++128, 6d. to £20 08, each. 

oveves = od. to £6 08. each, 

Mo aGrateut), from 0d, to £8 108. each, 
(All other a: * tie! ware rate.) 

Pure Colza Vil.. +48. per gailen. 


UTLERY, W ARRAN TED. —The most 

varied assortment ~ ae CUTLERY in the world, all 
Warranted, ison SALE a ILLIAM 8. BURTON’s, = prices 
that ¢ are remunerative ae han of the largeness of thi e sales. 
}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. 
ber dozen ; rts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen 
eXtra; carve 8. er pair; Jan er sizes, from 208. to 278. 6d. 
Perdozen; extra ‘ine ivory, 328. ; if with silver ferrules, 308. to 
508.; white bone table knives, 63. per dozen ; desserts, = carvers, 
% 3d, per pair; black horn table knives, 78. 4d. dozen ; 
desserts, 68,; carvers, 28. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knivesand 
forks, 63. per dozen’; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
behad gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
ater Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kishen ta anges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles. 
locks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an 
Brass ie wig Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &¢. 5 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the gd he 7 Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, lay » ewman-street ; 
54, and 6, Perry’s-place’; and 1 » Newman: MB pn 





amps 
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ELErNcron: & CO. desire respectfully to 
1 the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PL: sg By my Eye ert wich may be obtained in great 
variety. 0 in 8 R an 
of their Establishments :— a 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, 
ulna cathe Green. 
LIVER POOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
emma: Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and ——s as usual, 


HUBB’S PATENT | SA FES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHULB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
neg Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 


hamp' 

ne S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 

Ladies" Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling, Illustrated Cata- 
logue post free.—J.W. AL 9 Manufacturer and Patentee, 22 
and 31, West Strand, London, W 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, W: ashhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 

TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 

HEATON & BUTLER fon forward, post free, on receipt of 
thirty stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED CAT! ALOGUE 
of Stained Windows, with a Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Art. 

STAINED GLASS WORKS, 24a, CARDINGTON-STREET, 
Hampstead- “road, London, N. W 














1 
— COLLARS, 6d. per doz., or 5s. per 
» post free. Ladies’ Lace Collars, &c. 1d. a 2d. each. 
Enameled “cloth ditto (IMPROVED), 9d. and Is, per dozer 
Patentee, ARTHUR GRANGER Paper Hatand Drapery Depot 
and Cheap Stationery Store, 308, High Holborn, W.C. Trade 
supplied. Agents wanted. 


7 
AWNS.—SAMUELSON’S PATENT 
SILENT- ~ Sober and nie. CLEANING 
UWING-MACHINES, 
cut the Grass, outed iY into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are made of 
various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up to 
those for horse draugh' 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing the great 
saving in labuur and time and the improvement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by these Machines, will be forwarded, post free, 
with Price-Lists, on receipt of application. 

B. SAMUELSON, BRITANNIA WORKS, BANBURY. 


Lonpon WarenovseE : 76, CANNON-STREET WEST, CITY. 


TOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., all made with fire-brick 
linings, aud entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
which, from their liability to become overheated, are dangerous, 
and render the atmosphere offensive. These Stoves burn little 
fuel, may he had with or without open fire, and to burn through- 
out the cold season, if required, without going out. Illustrated 
Prospectuses forwarded. FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON ? 
eneral Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 49, GREAT 
MARLBOKOUGH STREET, W. For 26years in Poland-street, 
adjoining. 














DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world, as the safest, — and most effectual 
y for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to 


the British Embassy at Paris.—‘‘I * have ess prescribed 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, a have evely 
reason to be satisfied with its bencficial and salutary effects.” 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., Physician 
in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. —**I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, an’ a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. thie 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“ I invariably prescribe Dr. 
de Jongh’s Vil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
qompound., in which the eflicacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroy 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Food Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘ I consider 
the Cod Liver Vil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s yey to be pre- 
Saale te to any other kind as regards nd 
efficacy.” 





Dr. pe Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om: i sold only in 
IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, it 4 WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Soe CoNnsIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, Strand, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of TERN TA, 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in wy effects, is here 
avoided: a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the OOM IN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and - he that 
t cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descri 
she a may be hhad. and nae vane a fail to fit) 
f ed by post, on the circum ee e ches 
below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer. antes 
Price —- Truss, 168, 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d., postage, 18. 
» Double Truss, 31s. 6d., dos. and 528. 6d., thet ang ek sd. 


P. 0. O. made payable to Jonn Wuire, Post-office, Piccadilly, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKN Ess 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. fe. &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and i inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. 1’rice 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s. and 168. each, postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


V7 OLUN TEER PRIZES. — ne 

LANDSCAPE GLASSES are the most popular. They a 
PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in every respect, valuable ie 
to Officers, Sportsmen and Tourists. Price 34 and 6 guineas each, 
—Sent on receipt of Post-Office orders to W. & J. Purrow, Mal- 


vern. 
SOLE LONDON AGENTS: 
For the Crtvy—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For the West Exp—B. ARNOLD, 72, Baker-street. 











WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


PPS» Cc 0C OA, 
(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as a 
most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is labelled * James 
Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” $1b., 41b., and 11b. 
Packets, at 18. 6d. per lb., by Grocers everywhere. 

















URABILITY OF GUTTA-PE RCHA. 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 

Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta- Percha Company 
have SAE in giving a eee to the following letter :—From 
SIR RAYMOND JAR Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of Wight,— 
Second Testimonial,— March 10th, "1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it auswers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons. have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
is to be adopted Kage 3 2 ~ the Houses that are being erected 
here. this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
Cc ORROSIVE. Ww ATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 

This Preparation is one of the benefits which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind ; Re, during the 
first twenty years of the present rg to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 
of the Present Age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their ae and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


vita 
N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Brushes, on Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Bru Comb, and Perfumery. The 
Tooth Brushes search between the divisions ae the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. hy & Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Bouquet, T he Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 28., 38. 4d. and 5s. *each.—Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28 per box.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
OXFORD-STREE 


INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 
been, during twenty-five “acorn emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universal lly accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon a, it forms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught, on which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. Durin t Seasons and in Hot eee, the 
regular use of this RR aud —— remedy been found 
highly beneficial Manu’ —— sor th the wo fem attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond- 
sprees, - gel and sold by all repostenie Chemists throughout 
the Empire 


CO airestin, ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 
digestion, bile, sick headache ——, heartburn, flatu- 
lency, spasms, &c. —Pr epared only AMES COCKLE, 1s, New 

rmond-street ; and tobe had of all Medicine Venders, in ‘boxes, 
atis. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d. and 118, each. 


ta < 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
EFFECTS OF COLD.—Numerous and severe are the 
diseases resulting from exposure to low temperatures, Skin, 
muscles, lungs, and circulation become disordered, and serious 
illnesses succeed unless the derangement receive timely atten- 
tion. For all cutaneous #ffections, neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains, Holloway’s soothing Ointment well Tubbed upon the 
affected parts is an inestimable remedy. nm the lungs or 
heart have irregular action, this Ointment must be rubbed on 
the chest, and assisted in its curative efforts by Holloway’s Pills. 
These noble medicaments mutually assist each other. All dis- 
orders springing from neglected colds, chills, wet or other aod 
spheric vicissitudes, are thus safely and speedily checked in their 
course, and freed from pain an danger, by Holloway’s pre- 
parations, 











shia t by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


These celebrated Harmoniums are made throughout at Messrs. BOOSEY & CHING’S Manufactories, London, and are not only distinguished for their rich and organ-like quality of tone, but are 
manufactured in that substantial and superior manner peculiar to English-made goods. 





EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. No. 


—_—_—— 

The most celebrated living Musicians, including Balfe, Sterndale Bennett, C Fa ani, Potter, Best, Henry Smart, &c., have testified to the extraordinary merits of these Instruments. These Testimonials, 
m the Cle and the Pres » are atta ched to the Ilustrated C atalogue just published, comprising Instruments from 6 to 140 Guineas, with One and Two Rows of Keys, the P. 

as well as others fro = ‘ Action and Pedals.—Gratis, upon application to BOOSEY &C HING, 24, Holles-street, London. z » the Percussion 





The p 

THREEP. 

EVANS’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, AT SIX GUINEAS, Thirt) 

In a French-polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, Double Pedals, and a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed, as its name implies, expressly to suit a Cottage the hane 
or small Sitting g-Room. Eightper 

= En re forty- euy 

EVANS’S TEN GUINEA HARMONIUM. ¢ 

Is in a handsome French-polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich and organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans’s Harmoniums. Suitable for a School or Chapel. yoo b 
the Pre 

EVANS’S NINETEEN GUINEA HARMONIUM, Fourpen 

In Oak Case, has Unison Trebles, as well as the Bourdon Stop, which adds an Octave to the Bass. This Instrument is especially adapted for leading Public Worship. —" 
ciple the 


EVANS’S THIRTY-SIX GUINEA HARMONIUM, the benef 


With Twelve Stops, is the most effective Instrument made vim, a Single Row of Keys (excepting the Drawing-Room Model, at 55 Guineas). Brilliancy, sweetness and great power are combined in this size Of th 
Instrument. Suitable either for a Drawing-Room or a good-sized Church. average 


matter, 2 


EVANS’S NEW PATENT ENGLISH HARMONIUM, a 








Vith Two Rows of Keys and Five and a Half Octaves of Vibrators. Price 68 Guineas, in a very handsome Rosewood Case. The most perfect Instrument without Pedals yet offered to the public. of the P 
Many of the Testimonials from the Profession and Press refer particularly to this most effective and beautiful Instrument. of THE y. 
PENCE. 
’ : 
EVANS’S PEDAL HARMONIUM, — 
Price 47 Guineas, in a handsome solid American Walnut Case ; has Nine Stops. The Pedals have a compass of Two Octaves and a Third, and contain Diapason and Bourdon, independent Reeds. U 
~* ae The SES 
ber 15th, a 


EVANS’S NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, TORY Ll 


With Two Rows of Keys and Pedals, price 130 Guineas, is the most complete Harmonium ever constructed, possessing all the attributes of an Organ. To give an account of the capabilities and Sori 
of this Instrument in an Advertisement would! be impossible. French an 





Prospect 

| er 

BOOSEY & CHING, Harmonium Manvractvurers, 24, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. sisi 
The Factories are at Davies-strect and Wells -street, Oaford- street. _October, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. ae 


genie try 























" ‘ m" A tecture ar 
To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers in Town and Country. Office of th 
rene he Cre ae te a . eo Septemb 
8. d ‘al | UN 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S RUSSIAN QUADRILLE (Illustrated) 30 | MARRIOTT'S COLLEEN BAWN WALTZ (Illustrated) on s ~ ae the Ma os 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S KOSLOW POLKA (ditto) ‘ee | MARRIOTT'S WATERFALL GALLOP (ditto) a 30 that, by | 
PRINCE GALITZIN’S COURIER GALLOP (ditto) : ss 30 | MARRIOTT’S HENRIETTA WALTZ (ditto) is re. . ea UNIVER: 
KUHE’S BALLO IN MASCHERA (Two Fantasias) .. is each 3 6 | MELLON’S PATTI POLKA .. a Fr is re és Pe 26 ania 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT’S AVE MARIA - és <a - Pe 2 6 GOLLMICK’S BROKEN RING .. sh as . 26 cember 20 
KUHE'’S SCHUBERT’S SERENADE Fe ‘i PP < . 26 | GOLLMICK’S MAIDENS OF TYROL ‘ - “s 26 apply to D 
KUHE'S SCHUBERT’S ADIEU... ie ' " hs 26 MAUSS’ MERRILY OVER THE SNOW x ms Fa i ae IN 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S PRAISE OF TEARS - a: s | MAUSS’ MUSIC OF THE WAVES = 30 K ay 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT'S THINE IS MY HEART 2 6 LAURENT’S BEETHOVEN WALTZ a A - , ea October 1: 
KUHE’S SCHUBERT’S WANDERER : si Ps » 8 j LAURENT’S SPRING BUDS WALTZ (Illustrated) . a ss 40 French, Gi 
KUHE’S BIANCA GALLOP . is Pe = re 30 | BURCKHARDT’S BALLO IN MASCHERA QUADRILLE .. ss 3. A 
KUHE’S BIANCA FANTASIA .. < . 36 | BURCKHARDT’S BALLO IN MASCHERA WALTZ om Re 30 
MUSGRAVE’S MOSS ROSE WALTZ (Illustrated) Fe 40 | BURCKHARDT’S DOODAH GALLOP .. - 5 
MUSGRAVE’S BRIGHTON QUADRILLE (ditto) ee es oe - 40 | BURCKHARDT’S RAMSGATE SANDS QU ADRILLE (Illustrated) 40 Sage me 
MUSGRAVE'S CREMORNE GALLOP _ ditto) 3 0 | dHYS 
ASCHER’S BALLO IN MASCHERA * . 30 Pianoforte Duetts. - 
ASCHER’S MELODIA DIVINIA a de ‘ ¥ 3 0 SCHLESSER’S OBERON es es ee i ‘ 5 0 na tie 
BENEDICT’S CHERRY RIPE .. - oe - ss ‘s . =e SCHLCESSER’S MARTHA .. Pes os ee . 5 0 16th. Em 
BENEDICT’S ALBION “ - # 40 SCHLESSER’S TRAVIATA 7 we 7s e ws 50 tion of Mi 
BENEDICT’S ERIN oe SCHLESSER’S DINORAH .. ms as ‘. es 50 Portable J 
BENEDICT’S CALEDONIA .. ; és si i be 40 King’s ( 
MADAME OURY’S AULD ROBIN GRAY... i 7 es 0 Songs. ce eae 
MADAME OURY’S BIANCA. - Bs ss as 5 0 WON'T YOU TELL ME WHY? (by CLARIBEL) x ki a 26 E’Y= E} 
MADAME OURY’S BALLO IN MASCHERA .. - Ms a he THE BROOK (ditto) .. “ s oe 26 
RICHE’S AU REVOIR POLKA BRILLANTE : 26 | THE OLD PINK THORN (ditto) ; , 26 Pree 
RICHE’S FAREWELL NOCTURNE ... e ” ” 20 | THE ROSE LOOKING IN AT THE WINDOW (by aLADY) 20 SATCRD 
BERGER’S WRECK ROMANCE (Illustrated) .. me si 3 0 { A LOVING HEART (by Mrs. JERROLD) is ce a te on each su 
BERGER’S FLEUHETTE ROMANCE (ditto) .. 30 | FOR EVER AND EVER (ditto) .. ie és 20 yrickets 
BERGER’S LISETTE ROMANCE ditto) = y E - 30 THE STAR AND THE WATER LILY (by GEORGE LINLEY) is « 20 ae 
BERGER’S NOTRE DAME ROMANCE (ditto) .. , Se « a ee OUR GUOD BARK SAILS TO-NIGHT (New Ballad) os ' re 20 ~- 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘SKIPPER AND HIS BOY’ Ss 30 THE TALISMAN (Russian Song) Pr as 55 26 UN 
BRINLEY RICHARDS' T’AMO T’AMO (Ballo in Maschera) na 3 0 ALADDIN (Comic Song, by HENRY J. BYRON, Esa) . 3 0 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ALLA VITA (ditto) FD 3 0 COLLEEN BAWN (ditto) . . 3 0 a none 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 0 DOLCEZZE PERDUTE (ditto)... ‘i 30 immedi: 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE .. ‘ s 3 0 Vocal Duetts. Dr vos 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ BIANCA (Three Gems) re + each 3 0 MAY’ST THOU DREAM OF ME (by Miss GABRIEL) ; a 30 Mr WAN 
MARRIOTT'S WOMAN IN WHITE WALTZ (Illustrated) “i 40 | SWEET IS THE DREAM (Campana) .. S “ * « 22 _The a. 
Laborator 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, W. — 
many yen 
‘ Nobility. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ** The Publisber”—at the Oflice, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.c. ‘ of Enz tah 
Printed by James Hotaes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and publishes PANIONS 
Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid.— Agents: for ScoTuasp, Messrs. Vell & Bracfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, **f Germany, 


y 
John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, October 5, 1861, 
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